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THE FIRST 


PRINCIPLES 


OF 
HUMAN KNOWLEGE. 


BEING A 


20 „ 0 


* Including both 


ME TAPHYSICS Fear” DIALECTIC., 
Or the An r of REASONING. 


With a brief Pa THOLoG Y, and an Account of the 
gradual Progreſs of the Human Minp, from the 
firſt Dawnings of Senſe to the higheſt Perfection, 
both Intellectual and Moral, of which it is capable. 


To which is prefixed, - 
A Short INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


| $Tvupy of the SCIENCES. 


O Vite Philoſophia Dux! O Virtutum Indagatrix, Expul- 
trixque Vittorum ! Unus Dies bene, & ex Praceptis tuis 
attus, peccanti Immortalitati eft anteponendus. 
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EDITOR 'S PREFACE. 


AH AT ka right education of youth is 6f the 
| very higheſt importance to ſociety, is a 
truth as univerſally acknowleged as it ſeems little 
attended to. But, of all parts of education, that 
which regards the mrals of the people claims tho 
greateſt attention ; for upon this depends all good 
government and focial Weg 


+ 


of morality and ſacial duties ſhould only be deemed 
to belong to the education of . the recluſe ſcholar, 
who feldom launches forth into buſy ſcenes of 
real life; while the mother tongue, with writings 
and ſome knowlege of figures, is all the education 
thought necefliry to the commonalty, who are the 
- ative part, the ſupport, and the ſtrength, of 

_ the commonyiealth, | 
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This ariſes from a notion, that the knowlege 


-of moral truths cannot be acquired without learn- 
ed languages, abſtract diſcuſſions, and Iaborious 


reſearches, for which the bulk of mankind has 

neither leiſure nor ability. -But nothing can be a 

greater miſtake than this. It is impoſpble, that 

| thoſe. truths. and duties, the knowlege and practice 

of which God deſigned as the means of making 

man happy and keeping ſociety together, ſhould 

de any other way above the vulgar reach, than 

| 3 as they have been made ſo by the perplexing terms, 

imaginary diſtinctions, and affected obſcurity of 

5 many Writers. The ſocial duties, with the moſt 

important and uſeful branches of morality and 

a religion, are founded upon the moſt ſimple prin- 

ciples and obvious relations; and from thence 
may be deduced by a common underſtanding at 

a n expence of time or labor. | 


i 85 his miſtaken notion, of the abſtrueſenek of 
| thoſe branches of ſcience which it chiefly « concerns 
us to, be well acquainted with, in order to the 


: right conduct of life, is the leſs encufable, as it 
8 is one great cauſe of that univerſal corruption of 
7 manners ſeen among the people za corruption 
that threatens to bear Gown all before it, and muſt 

p N | nt 


| the FREPA CE vr 
at it length iſſue in public anarchy" or flavery, in” 
ſyight of the weak efforts of lingering patriotiſm 


to ſtem it, unleſs ſome more effectual reformation 


can be ſpeedily wrought. 8 ! 


uch a reformation i is only to by looked for in 
the riſing generation. Thoſe that are groun up; 


we can only warn and exhort; but the young 
we may inſiruct and form. As the diſcaſe begun 


originally among the great, and ſpread down-, 
ward, it would be happy if the remedy took the. 
ſame courſe. . Example is the moſt powerful 


Schoolmaſter in the world. A freeman will 


think he has a right, i in proportion to his abilities, 


to launch as deeply into 2 faſhiagable vice as 


his ſuperiors. 


- Neal to chis reforniation/ begun. 1 . 


the moſt effectual meaſures will be, a more ge- 


neral- attention to the education of the active | 


commonalty in good morals. I conceive it very 

- practicable, for inſtance, by ſ. ſome plain definitions, 
5 to give the young mechanic right apprehenſions con- 
| cerning the nature of the Deity and the creature, 


and concerning che relation between finite and 


| infinite, This foundation being laid, the various 


"2 | duties, 


„„ Te PRE FAC EK. 
| | duties, divine, moral and ſocial, may be clearly 


and familiarly deduced from it. On ſuch a plan 


the fundamental truths and doctrines of our com- 


mon Chriſtianity might be rendered intelligible to 
an ordinary capacity, and preſſed home in ſuch 
an amiable light as to be irreſiſtible on account of 


their own intrinſic beauty and happy tendency. 
After this, the end and uſe ef ſociety, the diffe- 
rent forms of government, the excellency of our 


own, and all the conſequent ſocial duties of thoſe 
who live under it, might be explained and fanged 
in ſuch a natural manner, a8 to carry their n 
reaſon” along with them; and riſe from trath 
to truth, thro' a ſeries of clear and matu- 
ral conſequerites.” All this might be done, by 
ſome able hand, in a ſhort manual, by way of 
catechiſm or dialogue, in the  ſacratic method: And 


* ſuch a ſyſtem of religious. and. civil duties were 
put into the. hands of young, people, and made a 
bart of their education, under a good maſter, it 


is impoſſible to ſay what a laſting impreſſion it 
would make on their tender minds, and how 


5 greatly it would influence. the conduct of their 
4 whole lives. Theſe topics, which I have men- 
N tioned, are not above the ie underflanding of youths 


neither 
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non theiſpemling of more time than: an hous.on, 


two every day, during the four ox fave years which, 


the commonality deb rity ſchools in 
learning to readꝭ writes &. 2 1 125 + ay © 
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Tho the eie is not — 5 on the 

plan have. propoſed, it having: boen originally 
written with a different, view, yet it may, in. th 
en tiges, be raph gg m__ ſerxieain uch 


| ing dl we public and private virtue ol this nation. . 


It was wri ten originally for the ſchools and 


infant ſeminaries in America, and appears well 


calculated to fupply 4 want that is great in the 
ſchools e every where: In Metaphyſics and Logie, 


now in ſome Uifrepute from the abuſe of them, 


the author has judiciouſiy confined himſelf to ſueh 
things as are undeniably of univerſal uſe towards 
the conduct of reaſon and the aſcertainment of the 


| relations between finite and infinite, on on which 
all truth and duty that concern us are founded. 


He is ſtudious to give clear definitions, and-above 


or * to embrace every opportunity of Jeadimg 


2 4 the 
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doubted but the reading ſuch a piece, under a 
good maſter, will make laſting impreſſions of 
virtue and piety upon youth, at the ſame time 
that it carries them pleaſantly _ _ moſt 


portant. ſtudies. 1 


ſionary and unimportant to mankind, but calcu- 


_ endued. Hence his Logic, is not idle ſophiſtry 


ing after truth, which is their proper object, that 
fo the mind may be filled with ſubſtantial know- 


lege, and not puffed up with airy ſpeculations, 


rand. concerns for its object, either mediately 


time for tedious reſearches, 'tis hoped will find i in 
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the young ſtudent to the Deity : nor is it to be 


His Metaphyſics are not Bhi jth, AY 
latedto ſhew us what we are, and with what powers 


and unmeaning jargon, but teaches the right | 
application and conduct of thoſe powers in ſearch- 


And. indeed that wiſdom which has none of our 


His Echica n are on the bude uſeful plan with. his 
Metaphyſics and Logic. Thoſe who have not 


5 them. 2 mort ſyſtem of truths and duties ariſing © 


* 


ö or immediately, but amuſes the head without 
[| | reaching the heart, — well be called hallo. : 


7. P RE FAC EK. is: 
neceſſarily from the relations in which we obviz. 
ouſly, ſtand. Thus they will be rationally in- 


85 ſtructed in what they owe to God, themſelves, 
of | 
5 their country and mankind; and thence be con- 
a : vinced that the injunflions of right reaſon and the 
by preceþts of Chri iflianity are invariably the ſame., „ 
| Thoſe, on the other hand, who are defigned for 
A a more extenſive ſtudy of moral philoſophy, will 
2 find this ſummary an excellent introduction to the 
"ye ſtudy of our greateſt moral writers. . Fra? 
* In a few paſſages, 2 our PIE from | 
* > A ſincere zeal to vindicate the rights of the Deity, | 
— and a juſtabhorence of the abſurd ſ yſtem of the ma- 
t i terialifts, has gone farther towards the oppoſite ex- 
I; treme than will be juſtified by ſome philoſophers. 


's If he errs, however, it is on the ſafe ſide, by re- 
*. ferring all to God and conſidering | him as all in all. 
G | This, if it is an error, is an error of piety, into 2 
5 which ſome men of the pureſt hearts, moſt exalted 
virtue, and ſprightly genii of this age have fallen be- 
fore him. But thoſe. who may c condemn bim, if tex, 


q 7 

Er err on che other ſide, they muſt want this allevia-,. 

TP tion of a piqus heart, and labor under this addi- 

« tional mortifyi ng diſadvantage, that, with al POR, 
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 / their deute urn they know too nne of 


roaffrm getaner, ths 155 of is not 4. 


57 writer gb ſome notions, either dis own. 

or ſome other perſons, of which he is peculiarly , 

| fond; and of theſe our author has as few as any 

| one, and none that tends to hurt, none that does 
| 


not immediately tend to better the temper of the 
reader. For, whatever remote conſequetices a 
[7 Aubtle genius may draw from any of his metaphy- 
1 fical notions, thoſ e Eotiſequences,\ can do no harm 
6 perſons that cannat foreſee them, and that, 
from ſimplicity of heart, receive e early impreſſions | 
of piety from them. od 
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1 do not mean, however, tb > tepteſine the au- 
| thor, as if he thought that truth can be ſerved: by 
1 means ef error, or that the cauſe of the Deity and 
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1 | religion ſtands in need of one ſtraineũ or unphilo- 
{ ſophical notion to make impteflions in its fa- 

vor. On the contrary, he believes Chriſtianity! 

tõ de the fublimeſt Philoſophy. "Revelation never 

ſaßs ond thing anik reaſon another; nor does the! 

TI religion ef nature ever . — 
C brit. 


Chi. Far ſcom thiss he thinks that the deeper 
the ſound. philoſopher . puſhes his enquiries, the 
greater reaſon he will flil fnd to accountthe holy 
ſcriptures the only fyſtem of philofopby that ratio- 
nally vindicates the ways of eternal providence to 
man, and renders the Deity amiable to his crea- 
- tures, | In them, we have the greateſt diſcoveries 
concerning univerſal nature, the viſible and inyj- 
_ fible world. They enlighten the underſtanding 
at the ſame time that they elevate. and better the 
heart. They teach us the way td private peace 
and ſecure human ſociety in this life, at the ſame 
time that they ſet immoxtality before us, and 
eee ame — in * nent. 5 
| (4 
An I mean then | is only to obſerve, that if "the 
" author has any way undeſignedly fallen or been 
led ii into errors (and "who that is man can be al- 
ways ſure of not erring on ſuch # ſubject r) they 
may be candidly excufed from this conſideration, 
„ that they are the errors of an honeſt heart, and 
" fuch as can tbe, nc no way dangerous to the young 
. reader. But I d0 not mean to Juſtify them for 
| thiscauſe, ke cges pot even-wiſh [ ſhould. | He 


bas no ui to 4 but is n milling; | 
be ſet right, and will appear to be every where 
ſelf-diffident, as knowing the ſublimity of the 
ſubject he handles, and feeling his own weak- 
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But it would be wrong in me to ſay any thing 
on this occaſion which his own. modeſty would 
diſclaim. He would not attempt to.foreſtal, but 
1 readily ſubmit to the judgment of the impartial 
{| ; public. And that judgment, whatever it is, he 
_ 1 weil reverence, which is paſſed upon him by the 
| ol diſpaſſionate mind, who, candidly conſiders, 
255 he could have no other view in writing, hut 
to preſent to the tender underſtanding, in the 

| briefeſt and plaineſt manner, thoſe truths and du- 


. ties which tend to render the Deity more amiable 
| 1 And more adored; and mankind more reaſonable, 
| = more happy, and more in ove with one any 
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| _—_ As this was his — object i in vriting, 0 oY 
TY it hitherto. been in living; and therefore what-. 
Wi ever may become of his authorſhip, the ſuperior 
bi + part of his character will remain unviohted, He 
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. PRE F AC x. : Lil 
has been thirty years the ſociety's faithful miſſio- 
nary at Stratford in Connecticut, where be was 
ſettled when there was not another epiſcopal clex- 
gyman in that colony; and it may be eaſily ima- 
gined, that he labored under great diſcourages 
ments at firſt among a people that either would 
not, or could not at that time make the proper 
diſtinction between Epiſcopacy and Popery. His 
prudence, however, and perſevering goodneſs of 
temper prevailed; and he is now become the dar- 


ling even of his diflenting neighbours themſelves, | 


who have frequent recourſe to him in their diff | 
culties; as to one of their own clergy. And in- 


deed, tho' they have been accuſed of ſome recent | 


inſtances of the old ſpirit, i it muſtbe ſaid i in juſtice 
to'the people of that country, that they are a ſober, 


honeſt, and induſtrious ſet of men, and become 


every day more catholic i in their principles, owing 
perhaps, in a good meaſure, to their converſe with 
his and other epiſcopal congregations ſince rected 
m_—_ them chiefly by. his means. „ eg 
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| „ Under bis torlhip's paronage, he publiſhed 6 
American ediions of his bock. 
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E - The © P. R E F A c K. 
reſided in Rhode-iſtand, he became intimately 
acquainted with him, and an uninterrupted cor- 

-reſpondence was afterwards maintained between 
them in a ſeries of the moſt affectionate letters 
till the death of the former, He often viſited the 
Dean while he was in Rhode-iflatd, who was 

- "then writing his Minute Philoſopher; and re- 

, member, ſome months ago, hen I was at his houſe 

| [ 11 in Connecticut, our author took up the book, and 
i reading ſome of the Dearf's rural deſcriptions, 
þ told me they were, many of them, exactly copied 

| rom thole charming landfleips that preſented theth. 
"felves to his'eye im anne een ee, at che 


er ere W. . 1 8 9Vgd 5 eee n 
About ten or ure ago the 1170 of 
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195 we werid, as a a pious and e preacher, 
as a zealous inſtructar, of youth, and as an ho- 
neſt man, deſerved ſuch an honor, he well de- 


(40 gp65rhent alli el) vis Hana 01172134 
Thus much the Editor thought en to ſay 


2045 
by way of preface for the ſatisfaction of the reader, 
Aud in _ to his far diſtant friend, 


D FREFACE 

He only begs leave to add, that he hopes the 
ſame indulgence will be extended to his part of 
the book, which be has asked for the author, as 


he alſo has been actuated by the ſame ſincere re- 
gard for truth, HM 
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hibiting a general View of all the Parts of 
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\ ſhort Table exhibiting the fame at one ; 


View. | XVt 
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5 J am af the n that lite Manual 


aim at in this little Traft, is to be as uſeful to them 


as I can, in the Studies of Metaphyſics and Logics, 


as ſubſervient to the more particular Stud es of Na- 
ture and Morals, by giving as clear Definitions, as 


poſſible in Fei Words, of the principal Matters and 
Fm here f thoſe St tud'es. cofiſt. This I haue 


endervoured to d, in an Order f Thoughts, gra- 
dua 'ly ariſing one after another, and in a Manner 
as inſtructive as c:1d tuell be, in ſa ſhirt a Com- 
paſs. I have al proprſed to ſlew how theſe Studies, 
toiing their Riſe Jem the firſt Beginnings of Sen/e, 
proceed on throigh the other Seu Pies, fo raiſe the 
Mind gradualh i fo i's bigheft oh” wort aud Hap- 
hinefs, Sy 
THO.T IR Y not be tos much attached to any 
any one A thor or & em, exccuftve of any others; 
et wh:ever is ve ſed in the Writings of B ſhop 
Berkeley, will be ſenſible that I am in a particular 
Manner bebolden ta io that excellent Phils/opher for 


2 80 Thouzghts that occur in the following Trab. 
B 


And 


of the Sciences, if they could be well” done, 
would be of good Uſe to young Beginners; what I 


"it 


+ + 
And 1 cannot but recommend it to any one that would 
think with Exatineſs on theſe Subjects, to peruſe all 
the Works of that great and good Gentleman (as well 
as thoſe of Locke, Norris, er Malbranch and 
'Cambray) rf it were for no other Reaſon, at leaſt 

this, that they will, in the bet Manner lead 
him to think cloſely, and to think for himſelf. I was 
the rather willing ta publiſh this Logic, becauſe I 

*zhink Metaphyſics a necefſary Part of that Science, 

and I apprehend it a great Damage to the Sciences 

that the old Metaphyſics are ſo much neglectad, 
ſince they might be rendered the more pleaſant and 

1705 by joining with them ſome Improvements of the 

oderns. 8 „ 

THIS little Trae I have introduced, with a 
Short General View of the whole Syſtem of Learn- 

ing, wherein young Students may at once behold, as it 

Were in Miniature, the Objects, Boundaries, Ends 

and Uſes of each of the Sciences; thiir Foundation 

in the Nature of Things; the natural Order wherein 
they lie, aud their ſeveral Relations and Connections, 
both with Reſpect to one anath:r, and 20 the general 

' Eng, viz. our Happineſs, furſued thr them all. 

THIS ſeems to me as uſeful in the Inſlruftim 
of young Beginners in the Sciences, as it is in teach- 
2g Geography to exhibit, rt of ail, a general 
Map of the whale terraqueous G obe, in order to 4 
more particular Deſcription of the ſeveral Countries 
and Kingdoms in the following Maps ;—br in teach- 
ing Aſtronomy, to give fir/t a general Delineation 
of the whole Syſtem ef the World, in order to ac- 
count fir the Phenomena in the ſeveral particular 
Planets in the following Schemes. For, as in the 

natural World, one cannot have a juſt Notion 0 
any particular Country, without conſidering its Si- 

tuation in relaticn to the whale (Globe, nor of any 


4 Fs. | Pai li- 


140 N 
articular Globe, without conſidering its Situation 
— reſpect to the whole Syſtem ; ſo in the intel - 


lectual World (if I may ſo call it) neither can one 


have a juſt Netion of any particular Science, without 
conſidering it as it ſiands related to the whole Circle 
of Learning, and the general End purſued through 
the Whole. And ſuch a ſhort Draught may alſo be 
of ſome Uſe to Students, to direct and methodizd 
their Thoughts, to enlarge their Minds, and at the 


ſame time engage their Application and Induſtry ia 
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45 ü EARNING, called by the Grecks 
| _. Cyclopzda, implies the Knowlege of 
every Thing ufeful to our Well-being 


| and true Happineſs in this Life, or, 
our ſupreme Happineſs in the Life to come. And 
as our Happineſs conſiſts in the Enjoyment of 
Truth and Good, by the right Exerciſe of our Un- 
derſtandings, Affections, Wills and active Powers, 
it muſt take in every Thing that relates both to 
Therry and Practice, i. e. both to S:ience and Art; 
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for Science is the Knowlege of Truth conſidered 


ſpeculatively, and Art is the Knowlege of Truth 


conſidered as directive of our Practice for the at- 


taining our true Good or Happineſs. All the 
various Parts of Learning may be reduced to theſe 


two; Phile/ozy, or the Study of Words and other 


Signs; and Philoſophy, or the Study of the Things 
ſignified by them. And, 8 


2. (I.) As the Underſtandings of young Per- 


ſons, for the firſt fifteen or ſixteen Vears of their 


Life, are not ripe enough to enter into the ſub- 


limer Studies of Philofophy, it is neceſſary that 
during this Stage they fhould be chiefly employed 
in the Study of Phillies, or the Languages, to 
vohich ſhould be added the firſt Things in the 
AZathematics, both which are moſt level to their 


juvenile Capacities, as they chiefly depend on the 
Imagination and Memory, which in Youth are 


moſt vigorous and tenacious. | 

3. (1.) Wien regard to Language, they muſt 
be early initiated in the Rudiments of Grammer, 
or the Rules of Speech, relating both to the Ac- 
cidents and Connection of Words, and this both 


in their Mother Tongue, and other Languages, 
eſpecially the French, Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
in which let tnem go as far as may be in this firft 


Stage of Life. 


4. (2.) As ſoon as they have got a gocd No-. 
tion of pure Speech by the Study of Grammar, 


let them learn the Nature of figurative Speech in 


Rhetoric: And from thence, as they go on to 


read the Claffics, let them learn the Ufe of the 


various Tropes and Figures in Oratory, which is 


the Art of true Eloquence, and explains the To- 


15 9 S 
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pics of Invention, the Rules of Diſpoſition or Or- 


der, and of Elocution or Delivery. And, 


5. (3.) As they go on to read the ancient 


Hiſtorians, let them apply themſelves to the Stu- 
dy of Hiſtory, conſidered as the Art of an ele- 


gant and juſt Narration of true Matters of Fact 


for the Benefit of Poſterity. And that they may 
underſtand the Ancients the better, they ſhould: 
read the beſt modern Writers of Hiſtory, which 
that they may read with Advantage, they ought 
to have ſome eaſy Inſtruction in. Geography and 


Chronology, and make uſe vf the beſt ancient and 


modern Maps of thoſe Places,, and Tables of 
thoſe Times, to which their Books relate, which 


will render what they read the more intelligible, 


and take the deeper Impreſſion on their Memo- 


ries. © Hiſtory is a large Field, in which they 


will ſee the wonderful Series of Providence; 


ſtrange Turns of Fortune, ſurprizing Occurrences, 


and an amazing Variety of Accidents ; fooliſh 


Mortals labouring for Trifles, contending eagerly 


for Things they would be much happier without; 
ſome curſed in having their Wiſhes, raiſed to the 
utmoſt Height of Power and Grandeur, only to 
be thrown down thence with the greater Obloquy 
and Contempt; others pleaſing themſelves with 


their Obſcurity, and laughing at the Noiſe and 


Buſtle that ſurrounds them Knowlege, thus 


gained from Hiſtory, makes an eaſy and a 


Impreſſion: it greatly tends to give Youth a got 


Inſight into human Nature, and leads them to 


true Wiſdom in their own Condubtt. 

6. (4.) As they go on to read the Poets, they 
ſhould get ſome Knowlege of Poetry, conſider- 
ed as an Art, being «jul and lively n 
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af Things or Perſons, either real or imaginary, 
with an Elevation and Dignity of Thought, and 
with the Advantages. of Numbers, Harmony, 

and every Kind of Ornament that Language is- 


capable of. This will qualify them the better to 


entertain themſelves with thoſe great Maſters of 


Wit and Eloquence, wheſe admired Writings are 
the greateſt Perfection and K of human Ge- 


nius, I here is ſomething charming in Verſe; 
ſomething that ſtrikes the Ear, moves the Soul, 
rouſes the Paſſtons. and engages the Affections, 


while it improves the Heart with the moſt uſeful 
Inſtructions, attended with the moſt exquiſite De- 


light. It ſeems to have been the firſt Way of 


Writing, and in ſome Countries even older than 
Letters, and conſequently to have been the Voice 


of infant Nature in her early Bloom and native 
Sweetneſs. In it the Ancients explained their 
Sentiments, conveyed their Laws, and delivered 


their Precepts of Morality in Fable; the People 


liked the Inſtructions which came to them at- 
tended with Delight; and as they heard them 
with Pleafure, fo they retained them with Eaſe.“ 


To this Head of Language belongs the Art af 


Criticiſm, which teaches the true Force of Wor 
and Phraſes, the Nature of Stile, and a true Taſte, 


ſo as to make a right Judgment of Authors, and af 


the Beauties and Excellencies of their Perfor - 
mandces in either of theſe Kinds of Writing 
7. WRIILE Youth are acquainting themſelves. 


with the Rudiments of Elopuence, H://ory and 


J oetry, they ſhould alſo be learning the firſt and 
eaſieſt Things in the Mathematics (which indeed, 


as well as Words, do in ſome Meaſure belong to 
the Doctrine of Signs) * Things that re- 


late 


STupy ef PRHILOSO HRT. ix 
late to Practice, both in Arithmetic and -Geome-, 
try, which will very much tend to engage and 

ſtrengthen their Attention, enlarge their Capaci- 
ties, and ripen their Minds. And ſomething of, 
natural Hiflory, with the Arts of Drawing and 
Muſic, if they have a Taſte for it, will be very 
pleaſant and uſeful Amuſements. I heſe Studies, 
which they have begun in this firſt Period, and 
(it is to be hoped) made. a conſiderable Progreſs, 
in, muſt be afterwards continued and carried to 
further Perfection, and made their Diverſion at 
Turns, while they _ „„ Eh pE 3 pk 
8. (II.) Proceed, /fecdly, when they are 
about 16 or 17 Years old, to the further Im- 
provement of their Underſtandings and active 
Powers, in the ſublimer Studies of Philaſophy, 
which is the Study of Truth and Wiſdom, or 
the Knowlege of Thinzs, as being what they 
really are, together with a Conduct correſpon- 
dent thereunto, in the Purſuit of true Happineſs. 
c. And what concerns us in theſe more exalted + 
Studies is, that we be verv exact and careful to 
attend more to Things than Words, and endea- 
vour to make ſuch Things our own as will prove 
real Accompliſhments to our Minds, and duly 
regulate both our Tempers and Manners ;” and 
ſuch is the Knowleze of G O D and ourſelves ;— 
for, Philiſ phia ęſi Rerum D.vinarum Humana- 
rumgue Scientia, as Tully defines it, and compre- 
hends every Thing, both ſpeculative and practical, 
upon theſe large and comprehenſive Subjects. 
9. Tas firſt, which relates to GOD, takes 
in the whole Creation, the full Extent of Being; 
for by the Contemplation of the Effects we ariſe 
to the Cauſe. * And as by conſidering that 
EN J 
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wonderful and amazing Power, that All-compre- 
hending Wiſdom, that inimitable Beauty, that 
ſurprizing Harmony, that immutable , Order, 
which abundantly diſcover themſelves in the For- 
mation and Government of the Univerſe, we are 
ted to their divine Original, who. is the inex- 
hauſted Source, the glorious Fountain of all Per- 
fection;“ ſo by making due Reflections on the 
Operations of our own Minds, and the large Ex- 
tent of our intellectual Faculties and their Ob- 
jects; their ſeveral diſtinct . 
Subſerviency to each other; the free Activity of 
our Souls, and the various Paſſions that put them 
on Action for attaining our ſeveral Ends; and 
the various Ways wherein they exert themſelves, 
and exerciſe their Dominion over our Bodies ;-— 
I fay by due Reflexion on theſe Things, we may 
attain, in fome good Meaſure, the knowlege of 
ourfelves, as well as of GOD, our chief Good, 
and the certain Means we muſt uſe, and the Me- 
thod we mult take to ſecure our true Happineſs 
in the Enjoyment of Him, ourſelves, and one 
another. In order to, raife our Minds to theſe 
ſublime Speculations, and regulate our Adi ions in 
_ theſe noble Purſuits, it is neceſſary that we be 
ablg to form to ourſelves clear Ideas and Concep- 
tions of thoſe Beings or Things on which we con- 
template, whether Bodiæs or Spirits : To the At- 
tainment of which, 5 
' Io. (1.) LOGIC, or the Art of Reaſoning, 
is very requilite, the Foundation of which is Me- 
_taphyſics, or the Philoſophia prima, which, by ſome, 
hath been called Ontalogy, and is the nobleſt and 
moſt elevated Part of Science. It begins with ſen- 
ible Objects, and from them takes its Riſe to 
1 5 Things 


- 
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Things purely intellectual, treating of Being ab- 
ſtrated from every particular Nature, whether 
Body or Spirit, and of all the general Diſtinctions, 
Connections and Relations of Things, whether 
ſenſible or intellectual, thus laying a Foundation 
for clear and juſt Reaſoning, while we 
upon ſtable and unerring Principles. This Foun- 
dation being laid, Logic teaches us the Rules. of 
thinking regularly, and reaſoning juſtly, whereby 
we learn to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falfiord, and 
proceed from Things fimp/e, to Things compeund; 
from Things precarious and contingent, to Things 


neceſſary, ſtable and eternal; the Reſult” of the 


whole being the cleareſt and juſteſt Views of the: 
adorable Excellencies of the divine Nature, as: 


well as of all other Things that our narrow Minds 


2re capable of. 


11. (2.) FROM theſe general Principles and 


. Laws df Reaſoning, we proceedto the Application 


of them, firſt in the Study of Quantity in gene- 
ral, whether Number or Magnitude, in the ſub- 
limer Mathemalics, or the Arts of Computation 
And here again opens a noble Scene of eternal 
Truth, in the Demonſtration of a vaſt Number 
of Theorems and Problems, both 4rithmetical and 
Ge:metrical, to which Algebra is wonderfully ſub- 
fervient, in the Contemplation both of «Lines, 
Surfaces and Solids, in all their endleſs Varieties. 


and Proportions.” This will enable us to proceed 


with the greater Advantage in the Study of Na- 
ture ; nor without this can we read with Under- 


| ſtanding the beſt Things that have been written 


on that Subject. This Sort of Study has likewiſe: 
⁊ direct Tendency to lead us to an admiring 3 
5 E 6 | = 
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of the Deity, in whoſe infinite Treaſures of eter- 
nal Truth, we. behold theſe Connections and De- 


monſtrations; and who has made all Things in 


Number, Meaſure and Weight; To this Head 
belong, Trigonometry, Geodæſgia, Stereometry, the 


Doctrine of the Sphere and Sand, and of Conic 


Sections and Fluxiins 
12. (3.) Fou the Contemplation of Quan- 


tity in the Ahſtract, we go on next to the Con- 
ſideration of it in Concrete, or in the Objects of 


denſe, i. e. as blended with the other ſenſible 

- Qualities, in the endleſly various Bodies that 
compoſe this mighty Frame of Heaven and Earth, 
and the Principles and Laws of Motion, on which 
their Phenomena depend, which are the Subjects 
of Phyſics or natural Philiſiphy. The F 29:45 


tion of this is Mechanics, which explain the Na- 
ture of Hedies in general, and the Forces by which 


they move; and demonttrate the various Laws of 
their Motion. To this Head belong Static, Hy- 
droftatics and Pu umatict; upon which we pro- 
ceed in Geology, or V h. / «fre cs, ſtrictly ſo called, to 
contemplate this Gl, of Larib, in all its Parts 
and Furniture; the Elements, Vie Air, Water 
and Earth; the Stones, Mines, Minerals, Me- 
teors, Plants and Animals, and particularly the 


+ wonderful Structure of our own Bodies. Here 


therefore belong, Optics, Muſic, Geography, Na- 
vigatien and Commerce; Lithology, Metallalos y and 


Metcarelx y, Agriculture, Chemiſtry and Betan c, 


Auatomy, Surgery and Medicine, with every Thing 
uſeful i Life. And, laſtly, from the Earth we 
launch forth into the vaſt unmeaſurable Ether, 
in the Study of Aſtronomy contemplating the Hea- 


wens and Stars, both fixed and erratic, particular] y 
our 
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our Sun; with his ſplendid Chorus of Planets and 
Comets, together with their Orbits, Magnitudes 
and Denſities, the Laws of their Motions in the 
Tides. of their Fluids, and their diurnal and an- 
nual Revolutions. To this Head belong Chrono 
ligy and Dialling.— In Natural: Hiſtory are related 
the Facts in all Nature. Now all theſe open 
upon us an amazing Scene, in which Nature diſ- 
| plays her ſurprizing Phenmena, and invites us 
| heedfully to confider her wonderful Productions, 
and trace out infinite Wiſdom, Power and Good- 
neſs, thro' the immenſe Spaces, from the Heights 
above to. the Depths below, from the glorious. 
Orbs which roll over our Heads, to the minuteſt 
Inſects, that crawl under our Feet, and even 
Things, either. vaſtly minute or diſtant that eſcape 
the Ken of our naked Eye. From all which we 
are led to behold, acknowlege, admire and adore 
tle great Author cf all Things.“ And this pre- 
pares us, „ 

13. (4.) To proceed a Step higher, and from 
the Senſible or Natural Word, to go on to the 
Contemplation of the Intelligent or Moral Merld; 
from the World of Bodies, to the World of Spi- 
rits, which, as ſuch, being intelligent and moral 
Agents, are the great Subject of Ethics, or moral 
Phileſophy : The Foundation of which is Pneuma- 
t:logy, or the Doctrine of Spirits; in which, we. 
begin with our own Souls, their Powers and Ope- 
rations, both perceptive and active; and thence 
proceed to other ak of Intelligences, - thus 
riſing gradually to the more particular Contem. 
plation of the DEITY, the great Father of Spi- 
rits, and the ſupreme Lord and Governor of the 
whole Creation. This is called Theo/ogy.. e: nd 
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when we have learn d juſt Notions of God and 
ourſelves, we from thence demonſtratively deduce 
the great Principles of that Duty which we owe 

to Him, ourſelves and one another, the Perfor- 
mance of which, in the Nature of it, tends to- 
our higheſt Perfection and Happineſs. All theſe 

eat Branches of Duty are the Subject of Ethics 
(frictly ſo called) which teach the Art of living 
happily by the univerſal Practice of Virtue ; and 
open another glorious Scene of eternal Truths ;— 
Truths, however, that will be beſt learned from 
the ſacred Volumes, the Deſign and Buſineſs of 
which is to explain and enforce the great Princi- 
ples of Theology and Morality, by divine Revela- 
tion. For, our bleſſed Saviour in particular, 
hath exalted Ethics to the ſublimeſt Pitch; and his 
admirable Sermon on the Mount is the nobleſt 
and exacteſt Model of Perfection. 

14. (5.) Ethics explain the Laws of our Duty 
as we are Men in general, and which indeed are 
the eternal and immutable Laws of Right that 
equally bind all intelligent Creatures. But as'we 
cannot well ſubſiſt without being combined into 
particular Sccieties; and as Societies are of two 
Kinds; the one founded in Nature, viz. Fami- 
lies; the other in Compact, viz. Civil Govern- 
ments; hence ſpring two other Branches of Mo- 
ral Phil-ſophy, viz. OEconomics, which relate to 
the Regulation of Families; and Politics, which 
treat of the Conſtitution and good Government 
of Cities, Kingdoms and Republics. And as good 
Policy provides for every Thing that may contri- 
bute to the public Good and Happineſs of Man- 
| Kind, it does, in Effect, comprehend and fum up 
the whole of Phil/aphy. And, laſtly, as it = 

| vi 
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STUDY ef PRHIIOSO HEY. xv. 
vides for the Happineſs of Men, both Temporal 
and Spiritual, both with Regard to this Life, and 
that which is to come, it muft conſiſt of two 
great Branches, viz. Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Po- 
lity. The Facts in the Mare! Morid are related 
in Biography, and in Civil and Ecclifraftical Hiſto- 
ry. The whole may be ſeen in one View in the 
following Table. = | nn 
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CYCLOPADIA, is the whole Circle of Mc 
Learning, which implies the Knowlege of Fa 
every Thing that may contribute to geth 
0 7 7 Pad 
our Happinejs, both in The- - 
ory and Practice, and e -_ 
In dot 
| conſiſts of Two | confi 
NT e, e dre eee = 
Parts, _ 
| all T. 
Being 


3 x: 8 or 1. Grammar, or the Roles 
I. Pbilolo- | common to "all of pure Language, And . 
2 or the | Kinds of Speak= 2. 'Rbetoric, or the Rules of 
* 


of Lan- | ing, in N Speech. 

guage or 1. Oratory, which treats of 
Signs, called * ns 

o Humani- of the Pe 4 | 2. Hiſtory, which exactly re- 
ty, and the particutar lates real Facts. 
2 Lettres; Kinds of Speak 4 Poet which deſcribes 
which iz, ; 958 Wiicog, \ } Thing 1 juſt and elevated 
„ WT He | Manner, whether real or ima- 

14 254.4 | nary and to all 5 

the Art of Criticiſm, 


II. PBI 


# 
, 
* 


H. Philo- 


fepby, or the 
Study of 


Wiſdom, be⸗ 


ing the 
Knowlege of 
the Things 
ſignified, to- 


gether with a 


Practice eor- 
reſponding 
thereunto 5 

1n both which 
conſiſts our 
true Hoppi- 
neſs: Now 
all Things or 
Beings are, 


| called Phyffcs, or 


/ 


1. General, which treats of 
the common Affections of Bo- 
dies, Number and Mzgnitude in 
Mathematics, meluding Aritb- 
metic and Geometry, 

2. Special; of all partievlar 


1. Badia, or | Things in the natural World: 


ſenſible Things, 
which conſtitute. 
the natural 

World; the 


Knowlege of 8 


which is, in a 
large Senſe, * 


Natural Pbilo- 
 fopby 3 and. is, 


7 


more eſpecially 

1. Mechanics ; of the general 
Nature and Qualities of Bodies 
and the Laws of Motion. 

2. Geology ; of this terrsqueous 
Globe, end all the particular 
Kinds of Bodies in it, inanimate 
and animate, 


3. Aftronomy z of the Heavens 
* Stars, nd . entire Mun 
| dane Syſtem, 


Under each of theſe Heads are 


| many practieal Matters for the 
Benefit of Life :—2nd the Facts 


|; 


in all Nature are related in Na- 


{ rural Hiftory, 


; Or, 
2. Spirits, or 
intelligent moral 
Beings, which 
conftitute the in- ö 
telligent or 8 
moral Herld ; 
the Knowlege 4 


| of which, in a 


a Philo ; 
ere Pk ſopby 3 


the Words, may 
be called Meta- 


large Senſe of | 
phyfics and Mo- 


| Ontobgy 


Firſt, Speculative, or what re- 


| lates to the Knowlege of intel 


lectual Things. 

1. In General ; Logic including 
„ of Being in abſtraQ 3 
and Dialectie, of the Conduct of 
the Mind in Thinking and 
Reaſoning. 

2. In Special; Pneumatelag y, 
of the feveral Kinds of created 
Intelligences, Men and Angels. 

3. Theology; of theD R IA v. the 
great Father and Lord of them all. 

Second, Practical, or what re- 
Jates to Life and Conduct, in our 
ſeveral Capacities, perſons! and 
ſocial, 

1. Ethics; of the Conduct of 
our Temper and Behaviour, in 
oll our Relations, in crder to our 


true Happineſs. 


2. OEconomics; of the pru- 
dent Conduct of Families. And, 
3. Politics; of the wiſe G- 


vernment of States. Ci vil and Ec. 


clefiaflica! ; the Facts inthe Moral 
World are related in Biogra; by, 
and in Civil and Ecclefiaftical 


L Riftory, 


THE FIRST 


PRINCIPLES. 


OF 
MsTarHySICs and Loere, 


Together with 


The Progreſs of the Human Mind cowards | 
its ns. 


CH A 8 
of the Mind in general, its Objects and 
Operations. | 


T is my Defign in — following Eſſay, 

to trace out, in as Hort a 

Compaſs as I can, the ſe- The Dope. 

veral Steps of the Mind of Man, from 
the firſt Impreſſions of Senſe, through the ſeveral 
Improvements it gradually makes, till it arrives 
to that Perfection and Enjoyment of itſelf, which 
is the great End of its Being, —In order to 
which, it will firſt be expedient to define what 
we mean by the Human Mind, and to give ſome 
Account of its various Objedts, Powers and Ope- 


rations, and the Principles and Rules by which 
- | they 
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20 The firft Principles of 
they are to be conducted in attaining to the Know- 
lege of Truth, which is the Buſineſs of that 


Science which is called LOGIC, or The Art if 
Thinking and Reaſoning ; the Foundation of whi 


is the Philoſapbia prima, which is alſo called Me- 


taphyfics and Ontelogy, or the Doctrine of the ge- 


neral Notion of Being, with its various Properties 


and Aﬀettions, and thoſe applied in general both ts 


Body and Spirit. And as Truth and God are 


nearly allied, being in effect but the ſame Thing 
under different Conſiderations, this will-paye the 
Way towards the Attainment of that ſupreme 


Good, in the Choice and Erjoyment of which 
conſiſts our higheſt Happineſs; the particular 


Conſideration. of which is the Buſineſs of Ethics, 
or Moral Philoſophy, which teach the Art 'of pur- 


Suing our higheſt Happineſs by the univerſal Practice 


of Virtue. 


2. Trae Word Mind or Spirit, in general, 
e efin ſignifies any intelligem active Being; 


2 which Notion we take from what we 
tion of | Fob Frʒ abr” e 
Ml., _ Te conſci:us of in ourſelves, who 
1 know that we have within us a Prin- 
Ciple of conſcious Perception, Intelligence, Acti- 
vity and Self- exertion; or rather, that each of us 


is a conſcious, perceptive, inen active and 
ſelf exerting Being: And by Reaſoning and Ana- 


logy from ourſelves we apply it to all other Minds 
or Intelligences beſides, or ſuperior to us; and 
(removing all Limitations and Imperfections] we 
apply it even to that Great Supreme Intelligence, 
who. is the univerſal Parent of all created Spirits, 
and (as far as our Words and Concep:ions can go) 
may be defined, an infinite Mind or Spirit, or a 


Being infinitely intelligent and afiive. But by the 
Human Mind, we mean that Principle of Senſe, 


Intel- 


Metaphyſics and Logic. 21 
Yatelligence and free Activity, which we feel with⸗ 
in ourſelves, or rather feel ourſelves to be, fur- 
niſhed with thoſe Objects and Powers, and under 
thoſe Confinements and Limitations, under which 
(it bath pleaſed our great Creator to place us in 
af: this preſent. State. | 

80 3. Wk are, at Neth Spirits or And. 
Se conneded with groſs tangible Bodies Of the Uni 
25 in ſuch a Manner, that as our Bodies, 25 Bach 
can perceive and act nothing but by ad . 
he our Minds, ſo, on the other Hand, ; 
our Minds perceive and act by Means of our bo- 
ch dily Organs. ' Such is the preſent Law of our 
ar Nature, which I conceive to be no other .than a 
6 meer arbitrary Conſtitution or Eſtabliſhment i of 
Him that hath made bs to be what we are. —And 
ice i accordingly I apprehend that the Union between 
„our Souls and Bodies, during our preſent State, 
al, conſiſts in nothing elſe but this Law of our Na- 
ture, which is the Will and perpetual Fiat of that 
We infinite Parent M ind, who made, and helds' our 
Szuls in Life, and in whom we live, and me, und 
Ne have cur Being, viz. That our Bodies ſhould be 
di- thus acted by our Minds, and that our Minds 
us BY ſhould thus perceive and act by the Organs. 0 
nd our Bodies, and under ſuch Limitations as in fact 
ade find ourſelves to be attended with. , + | 
1ds 4. Tat immediate Object of theſe our per- | 


nd ceptions and Actions we call Ideas; as. 
We this Word has been commonly de- 6/4; tal 
ty fined and uſed by the Moderns, with Jr 4; 2 

C „ 


ts, Wl whom it ſignifies any immediate Ob- 
;0) ject of the Mind in Thinking, whe- 
4. i ther ſenſible or intellectual, and fo is, in Effect, 
ſynonymous with the Word Thought, which com- 

wo prehends both. — indeed, by the Word 
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different and diſtin& one from the other, that it 
my be apt to breed Confuſion in our Thoughts 


_ ouſly for them both; tho” we are indeed general- 


rey intellectual; ſuch, for Inſtance, are the 
che like. 
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22 The foſt Principles of 
Ilea, underſtood the original Exemplar of Thingg, 


whether ſenſible or intellektual, in the eternal tl 
Mind, conformable to which all Things exift ; ar 
the abſtract Eſſences of Things, as bein Origi- 
nals or Archetypes in that infinite IntelleE&t, of : 
which our Ideas or Conceptions are a Kind of ; 
Copies.----But perhaps, for the more diftin& un- 4 
derſtanding ourſelves upon this Subject, it may f. 
be beft to confine the Word Idea to the immedi- [ 
ate Objects of Senſe and Imagination, which was Will ©, 
the original Meaning of it; and to uſe the Word 5 
Notion or Conception, to ſignify the Objects of Wl 7 
Conſciouſneſs and pure Intellect, tho both of A 
them may be expreſſed by the general Term de 
Thought ; for theſe are ſo entirely, and foto Cel Wil M 


Language, to uſe the ſame Word promiſcu- 


ly obliged to ſubſtitute ſenſible Images and the 
Words annexed to them, to repreſent Things 


ords, Spirit, Reflect, Conceive, Diſcourſe, and 


5. Oun Minds may be ſaid to be created WW Ne 
-. meer Tabulz raſæ; 1. e. They have ing, 


* 8 no Notices of any Objects of any Kind B 
"Is -4 ne properly created in them, or concre- 7 
my ated with them: Yet J apprehend, 4 6 
mat in all the Notices they have of any Kind of diſt; 
Objects, they have an immediate Dependance als 
upon the Deity, as really as they depend upon indi 


Him for their Exiſtence ; i. e. They are no more 155 
Authors to themſelves of the Objects of their all ; 


Perceptions, or the Light by which they perceive pour 
them, than of the Power of Perceiving itſelf; WM :, = 


but 


8 . 
3 0 Rb ” . 


— 4 


Metaphyſics and Logic. 23 
put that they perceive them by a perpetual Inter- 
courſe with that great Parent Mind, to whoſe 
inceſſant Agency they are entirely paſſive, both in 
all the Perceptions of Senſe, and in all that in- 
tellectual Light by which perceive the Ob- 


which, it is plain from Experience, that in Con- 
ay Wl ſequence of theſe Perceptions they are entirely at 
di- Liberty to act, or not to act, and all their Actions 
as flow from a Principle of Self- exertion. But in 
rd order the better to underſtand theſe Things, 
of I muſt more particularly define theſe Terms. 
of And, as all the Notices we have in our Minds 
rm derive to them originally from (or rather by 
Means of) theſe two Fountains, Senſe and Con- 
t it ſeine it it neceſſary to begin with them. 

& Y Senſe 2 mean, _ Perceptions 
cu- we have of Objects ab extra, or | 
ral- BY Means of the — Organs of — * W 85 
the Wl Bodies Thus, by Fs ing or Touch, s; 


ng we perceive an endleſs Variety of tangible GGU. 
the Bl jects, 755 ance, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, Hard, 
eat 


and Soft, „Cold, &c. By Sight we perceive 
HF Z:ght and Colors, with all their endleſly various 
ated Modifications, Red, Blue, Green, &c. By Hear- 
rave ing, we perceive Sounds: By Taſting, Sapirte 
Lind By Smelling, Odors, &c.---Theſe are called Sim- 


d of diſtinct from each other, and in which they are 
ance By always found to co-exiſt, conſiſts every Sort and 
pon individual B:dy in Nature, ſuch as we call Man, 
notre Frſe, Tree, Stone, Apple, Cherry, &c,----- And of 
their all theſe various diſtinct Combinations or Com- 
cent Bl pounds, connected together in ſuch a Manner as 
(elf; to conſtitute one moſt beautiful, uſeful and har- 


21 


jects of the pure IntelleQ.-------Notwithſtandirig, 


4 A ener) „ at * "BY 


cre- 6 Ideas. And of theſe, ſorted out into a vaſt 
Variety of fixed Combinations, or Compound Ideas, 


monious 
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aue are paſ- 


Hence it is a Demonſtration that they muſt derive 
to us from an Almighty, intelligent active Cauſe, 


tercourſe of our Minds with the D 
Frome Author of our Being, or by His perpetual Per 


N , Repreſentations of Things without gr 


are er to be the real Things. But as it it 


22 The firſt Principles of 
monious Whole, conſiſts what we call Univerſd 
Nature, or the intire /en/ible or natural World. 
7. In the Perception of theſe Ideas or Ob- 
= *. 75. jects of Senſe, we find our Minds 
: are meerly paſſive, it not being in our 
| Power (fuppoſing our Organs rightly 
ue. alſpoſed and ſituated) whether we 
will ſee Light and Colours, hear Sounds, c. We 
are not Cauſes to ourſelves of theſe Perceptions, 
nor can they be produced in our Minde without 
a Cauſe ;' or (which is the ſame Fhing) by any 
imagined unintelligent, inert, or una ive Cauſe, 
(which indeed is a Contradiction in Terms). From 


exhibiting them to us, impreſſing our Minds with , 
them, or producing them in us; and conſequent- e 
ly (as T intimated) it muſt be by a perpetual In- gtb, 


EITY, the (dia 


nfluence or Activity upon them, that they are .f 
poſſeſſed of all theſe Objects of Senſe, and the mig 
L ht by which we perceive them. fo res rel 

g. THess Ideas or Objects of Senſe are not 


commonly ſuppoſed to be Pictures or 


Senſe N us, and indeed external to any Ming, of re 
Pictures, 7 even that of the Deity himſelf, and ziffer 
but thereal* the Truth or Reality of them is con- Me 
Things. ceived to conſiſt in their being exact liffer 


Pictures of Things or Objects without us, which 


impoſſible for us to conceive what is withe ut our 
Minds, and conſequently,” what thoſe ſuppoſed 
Originals are, and whether theſe Ideas of ours are 
jaſt Reſemblances of them or not; I am * 

| SE, - ns 


o 


Metaphyſics and Logic. 25 
this Notion of them will lead us into an inextrica- 
ble Scepticiſm. I am therefore apt to think that 


theſe Ideas, or immediate Objects of Senſe, are 
nd the real Things, at leaſt all that we are concern- 
Our ed with, 1 mean, of the ſenſible Kind 3 and that : 
itly the Reality of them conſiſts in their Stability and 


Conſiſtence, or their being, in a ſtable Manner, 
We exhibited to our Minds, or produced in them, 
and in a ſteady Connection with each other, con- 


* formable to certain fixed Laws of Nature, which 
855 the great Father of Spirits hath eſtabliſned to 
170 Himſelf, according to- which He conſtantly ope- 
rom rates and affects our Minds, and from. which 
rive He will not vary, unleſs upon extraordinary Oc- 
uſe caſions, as in the Caſe of Miracle. 
vin. 9. Tuus, for Inſtance, there is a fixed ſta- 
ent: ble Connection between Things lan- Toba 7 
In- % and Things viſible, or the imme- u Things 
"the dite Odjecte of Touch and Sight, de. GG 
tual pending, as I conceive, immediately Mens ogg] 
are upon the permanent, moſt wiſe Al- e 


| the mighty Will and Fiat of the great Creator and 
: Preſerver of the World. By this, however, it is 
not meant, that viſible Objects are Pictures of 
tangible Objects (which yet is all the Senſe that 


as can be made of our Ideas of Senſe being Images 
line of real Things without us) for they are entirely : 
a1 lifferent and diſtinct Things; as different as the 


ound Triangle, and the Figure ſignified hy it; ſo 
lifferent, that a Man born blind, and made to ſee, 
ould have no more Notion that a viſible Globe 
ath any Connection with a tangible Globe, by 
cer Sight, without being taught, than a French- ! 


t 5 : that ſhould come into England, and hear the 
po ord Man, could imagine, without being taught, 
it it ſignified the _ Thing with the Word 


ö me, 


28. The „ 0 Principles of 4 
Hmm in his Language, —All-that ean he meant 
by its therefore, is, That, as tangible Things, are 
the Things immediately capable of producing (or 
rather, being — with) ſenſible Pleaſure or 
Pain in us, according to the preſent Laws of our 
Nature, on Account of which they are conceived 
ol as being properly the rea Things; ſo the im- 
mediate Qbjed?s. of Sight, or uiſille Things, are al- 
ways, by the; ſame ſtable Law of our Nature, 
— — as Signs of them, and ever 
2 and proportioned to them; Viſibli ; 
Zuenſion. Figure, Moiton, &c. with thoſe of the 0 
tangible Kind; which go by the ſame Names: and ä 
ſo in the Compounds or Combinations of them; ſ 
the viſible Man, Horſe, Tree, Stone, &c. mh 
_ thoſe of the tangible Kind, ſignified by the ſame 
Names. 
10. Nor that it is to. be doubted but that 
| | there are Archerypes of: theſe ſenſible 
af Ae. Ideas exiſting, external to our Minds; 
_ but then they muſt exiſt in ſame other 
Ninds, and be Ideas alſo as well as ours; 1 
an Idea can reſemble nothing but an Idea; and 
2 Idea, ever implies in the very Nature of i it, Re- 
oy to a Mind percciving it, or in which it ex- 
Natz eben thoſe. Archetypes or Originals, and 
| — Manns of their Exiftence- in that eternal 
5 Nind muſtbe intirely different from that of their 
— Egifterice' in our Minds ; as different, as the 
Manner of His: Exiſtence is from that of ours, 
Ia Hlm they: muſt exiſt, as in original Intellect; 
inyus, only by Way of Senſe and Imagination; in 
Him, 2 Originals in us, only: as faint Copies; 
. ſug anche thinks fit to communicate tu us, ac- | 
der Bp. Perkeley's Theories of Vi LIVE s 0 
1 e Ze eee. 


cording 


 Metaphyſer and Lair. 2 
— — and — be-bech 

— — Well-being, in —— 
P relating to our in w 
ly we are vr ies Qur-Ideas, therefore, 
can no otherwiſe be ſaid to be Images or Copies of | 
the Archetypes in the aternat Mina, than as our 
Souls are faid tu be Images of Him, or as ue ave 


faid to be made after his [mage *. 
11. Tuus much for Serſe—By: _ | 
neſs is meant, our Perception of — 
jects ab intra, or from refleting ; 
turning the Eye of our Mind — -* 2 3 111. 
and obſerving what paſſes within it- 22 ie 
ſelf ; whereby we know that we per- „ 5 
ceive all thoſe ſenſible as „ 


their Connections, all the Pleaſures and Pains at- 


tending them, and all the Powers or Faculties 


of our Minds employed about hem. Thus I am 
conſcious that I perceive Light and Colors, Satmde, 
Odors, Sapors, and tungible Qualities, with 

the various Combinations of them; and that 


theſe, ſome give me, or rather are attended with, 


Pain or Uneaſineſs, others with Pleaſure or Eaſe, 
and the comfortable Enjoyment of myſelf. I find, 
moreover, that when I have had any Perception 
or Impreſſion of Senſe, I retain a faint Image of 
it in my Mind 'afterwards, or have a Kind of 1 in- 
ternal 'Senſe or Remembrance of it; as 

ſeen the Sun, a Flower, à Horſe, or a Man, I re- 
tain the Image of their Figure, Shape, Color; &e. 
afterwards, Thus 1 have now a faint Idea of 
the Sun at Midnight, and of a Roſe in Winter: 
I know how ſuch a Tree, ſuch a Hiſe, or ſuch a 
Man looks, tho I have neither of them before. my 


ee on this Head, Norris's 1deal World, Part 1. 
A Eyes. 
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Eyes. This Power of the Mind is called Imagi- 


nation and Memory, which implies a Conſciouſ- 

meſs of the original Impreſſion (tho' indeed the 
Word Memory may imply the Recollection of 
ůntellectual as well as ſenſible Objects, but chiefly 

rhoſe by Means of theſe, which is alſo called 
'Reminiſcence) and theſe Ideas of the Imagination 
may be truly ſaid to be Images or Pictures of the 
Ideas or immediate Objects of Senſe. We are 
moreover conſcious of a Power whereby we can 
not only imagine Things as being what they real- 
ly are in Nature, but can alſo join ſuch Parts 
and Properties of Things together, as never co- 
exiſted in Nature, but are meer Creatures of our 
Minds, or Chimeras; as the Head of a Man 


with the Body of an Horſe, Qc. which mult 


alſo be referred to the Imagination, but as influ- 
enced by the Will! n 170549 
12. BuT beſides theſe Powers of Sęnſe and 
ls | Imagination, we are conſcipus of 
i [what is called the pure Iutellecb, or the 
þ ar „ Power of. conceiving abſtrafted or 
| 4 #115. ſpiritual Objetts, and the Relations 
j++ 0:5 between our ſeveral Ideas and Con- 
ceptions, with the various Diſpoſitions, Exertions 
and Actions of our Minds, and the complex No- 
tions reſulting from all theſe; of all which we 
Cannot be properly ſaid to have Ideas, they being 
intirely of a different K ind from the Objects of 
Senſe and Imagination: and therefore I would 
rather call them Netions or Gonceptions 5 which 
again are either ſimple, ſuch as Percef ti n, Cor 
ſcaouſneſs. Volition, Affection, Ae 1, &c. or com- 
plex, as Spirit, Sul, God, Ca ſe, Effet, Proper: 
tion, Fuſtice, Charity, & Now of all theſe, and 
what relates to them, conſiſts the intire piritual 


» 


com- 
or- 
and 
it ual 
O 


is next to follow. 


der thereunto, firſt obſerve, That no ;3| 


-- 448 < thi i. Shs, 
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or moral World. But in order the better to un- 
derſtand or conceive of theſe, it is neceſſary more 
particularly to purſue and explain theſe intellectual 


and active Powers whereof we are conſcious with- 
in ourſelves ; ſuch as, 1. The ſimple Apprehenſin 


of Objects, and their ſeveral Relations, ConneQti- _ 


ons and Dependencies, ariſing ſrom our comparing 
our Ideas and Conceptions one with another. 
2. Fudging of true or faiſe, according as Things 
appear to agree or diſagree, to be connected or not 
connected one with another. 3. Reaſoning or 
inferring one Thing from another, and methodiz- 

ing Things according to their Connections and 
Order. All this is the Subject of Logics; to 


which ſucceeds, 1. Affecting, or diſaffecting 
Things, according as they appear good, or Bad, 


agreeable or diſagreeable to us, i. e. attended with 
Pleaſure or: Uneaſineſs. 2. Milling or Nilling, 
C:ufing : or | Refuſing, according as we affect or 
diſaffet them. 3. Liberty of Acting, or forbear- + 


ing to act in Conſequence of the Judgment and | | 


Choice we have made of them. All this is the 
Subject of Ethics. But it is-neceflaty to define 
theſe Terms, and give ſome Account of theſe ſe- 
yeral Acts and Exertions of our Minds (which, 
as well as thoſe of Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Imagi- 
nation and Memory above-mentioned, are only 
ſo many Modifications of them) in order to what 


5 0 


- 
* 


13. Bur before I proceed; I would, in or- 


ſooner. does any Object ſtrike the Of 12 
Senſes, or is received in our Imagi- A 2 
nation, or apprehended by our Un- Fuer 
derſtanding, but we are immedi- 3 


ately conſcious of a K ind of intellectual Light | 
©7221 | „ within 


3 
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within us (if I may ſo call it) whereby we not 
only know that we perceive the Object, but di- 
rectly apply ourſelves to the Conſideration of it, 
both in itſelf, its Properties and Powers, and as it 
Rands related to all other Things. And we find 
that, as we are enabled by this intellectual Light to 
perceive theſe Objects and their various Relati- 
ons, in like Manner as by ſenſchle Light we are 
enabled to perceive the Objects of Senſe and their 


various Situations &; fo our Minds are as paſſive 


to this intellectual Light, as they are to ſenſible 
Light, and can no more withſtand the Evidence 
' of it, than they can withſtand the Evidence of 
Senſe. Thus I am under the ſame Neceſſity to 
n Jam or have a Being, ne 
that I perceive and fray exert myſelf, as l am 
aſſenting to G Tee 1 * or hear 
Sounds. I am as perfectly ſure that 24+2==4, or 
that the Whole is equal to all its Parts, as that I 
feel Heat or Cold, or that I ſee the dun when 1 
| Jook full on it in the Meridian in a clear Day. 
I am intuitively certain of both. This in- 
telleQual Light I conceive of, as if it were a Mo- 
dium of Knowlege, juſt as ſenſible Light is of 
Sight. In both there is the Power of perceiving, 
and the Object perceived; and this is the Medium 
by which I am enabled to know it. This Ls 
is alſo one, and common to all intelligent Be- 
 Ings, and enlightens alike, every Man that cometh 
into the World, a Chineſe, or Fatoneſe, as well as 
an European or American; an Angel as well as a 
Man. By it they all at once ſee the ſame 
Thing to be true or right in all Places at the 


* This is Plato's Doctrine, in his Rep. 6. &c. 
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paſt, preſent, and to come. : 
14: Now if it be aſked, Whence does this 


hings alike to be true and right ?——I anſwer, 
I have no other Way to conceive how y,. 17 
T come to be affected with this intui- ; Ari 7 
tive intellectual Light, whereof lam et. 
conſcious, than by deriving it from the aniverſał 
Preſence and Action of the DEI T Y, or a pet- 


petual Communication with the great Father 4 
7 


Ligbts *, or rather his eternal Word and Spir 
exhibiting and impreſſing. For I know I am not 
the Author of it to myſelf, being paſſive and not 


àctive with regard to it, tho I am active in Con- 


ſequence of it.---- Therefore, tho' I cannot ex- 


plain the Manner how J am impreſſed with it 


(as neither can I how I am impreſſed with Ob- 
jects of Senſe) I humbly conceive that God does 
as truly and immediately enlighten my Mind in- 


ternally to know theſe e as he 
| fenſible R 


does by the Light of the Sun (his Repte- 
ſentative) enable me to perceive ſenſible Objects. 
So that thoſe Expreſſions are indeed ho lefs Phi- 
loſophical than · Devout, that Gob i Light, and 


Knowlege, as far as it goes. muſt be the frſt 
Principles, from which the Mind takes its Riſe, 
and upon which it proceeds in all its ſubſequent 


Improvements in Reaſoning, and diſcovering both 


| k. See the ArcbbiBep of Cambray, on this SubjoRt, 
in his Demonſtration of the Exiſtence of God. And. 
Norris or Malbranch. Alſo Cudworth's. Int. Syſt. p. 


736. Ed. 1743. | | 
C 4 Truth 


tame Time, and alike invariably in all Times, 


| Light derive, whereby all created Minds at onee 
rs as by a common Standard, the fame 


in his Light we ſee Light.----And this intuitive 


* 
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| Truth in Speculation, and Right in Action; ſo 
| that this intellectual Light muſt be primarily and 
4 carefully attended to, if we would avoid and be 
| - ſecure: from either Error or Vice. 

Nor muſt this Manner of Thinking be ſuſpected 
| to favour of E nthufiaſm, it being the ſettled Courſe 
; or Law of Nature, according to which the great 
Parent Mind enlightens us ; and that in Things, in 
; their own Nature capabie of clear Evidence: 
i Whereas Enthuſiaſm implies an imaginary, as Re- 
velation is a real and well-atteſted adventitious 
Light, above and beyond the ſettled Law or 
Courſe of Nature, diſcovering Truths not other- 
wiſe knowable, and giving Directions, or enjoin- 
ing Rules of Action in Things arbitrary, or = 
ters of meer Inſtitution. Laſtly, from this intuitive 
intellectual Light it is (as I conceive) that we de- 
rive what we call Taſte and Judgment, and, with 
reſpect to Morals, what ſome call the moral Senſe 
.or the Conſcience, which' are only a Sort of quick 
intuitive Senſe or Apprehenſion of the Decent 
and Amiable, of Beauty and Deformity, of True 
8 and Falſe, and: of Right and Mrong, or Duty 
| and Sin And it is the chief Buſineſs of Culture, 
[ Art and Inſtruction,. to awaken: and turn; our 
Attention to it, and On us in making: Dar 
nm it. FP. 


7 
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K ＋ u therefore 3 to 1 he fo. | 
veral Acts and Objects of the Pure 4 
thus enlightened. . And, 


1. Of the fimple Approbenfion of Objects or Be. 1 


ing, and the various Conceptions ˖ 
ariſing to our View from the Con- Of ſimple 


ſideration of their Natures and 2 2 ch mm 
feetions, their ſeveral Relations, Con- ana its 
Objetts. 


nections and. Dependencies, ſuch as BOY 
Cauſe and Efe#, Eſſence and Exiſtence, Things 
neceſſary and contingent, Finite and 1nfinite, Poſſible 
and Impoſſible, Perfect and Imperfeci, Truth and 
Good, Beauty and Harmony, Subflances and 455. 
dents, Subjects and : Adjunits, Time and Place, 
Whole = Parts, Unity and Multipiicity, Num- 8 
ber. and Order, Identity and Diverſity, Things 
Arrecing and Oppoſite, Equal and Unequal, Lite 
[ulike, Denomination and Definition, Indivi- 
ual, and Ab/trafion, Kinds and Sorts, Bodies and 
ꝙ/irits; and laſtly, of Metaphor and Analogy from 


Things ſenſible to Things ſpiritual, and from 


Things human to Things divine. -Of all which 

L ſhall treat in che Order as they are here enu- 

merated. 

* As ſoon a 2s tlie Mind i is poſſeſſed of any 
ariety o jects, being aſſiſted with 

that 1 _ 2 ight above- or — 

mentioned, deriving, and, as it were, 2 ped 


Ti 1 „ E: 
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perpetually beaming forth from the great Foun- 


Exertions, and their Ob 
of as real Beings or 757 


* doſuion to what is merely fictitious or imaginary ; 


— 


tain of all Light both ſenſible and intellectual; 


it immediately falls to eontemplating its Ideas 


and Conceptions, and comparing them one with 
another. And here, the firſt Thing it is en- 
lightened.to know or be conſcious of, is, its own 
Exiſtence, from the Exiſtence of its Perceptions, 
jects, which it conceives 
ngs, and hence gets the 
Notion of Being in general. But even this firſt 
Object of its Knowlege it is made to know from 


dhat firſt Principle of intellectual Light, flowing / 
from the Parent Mind; namely, That Perception, 
Atian, aud being perceived or acted upon, implies 


Fee ; for of the Truth of this Principle, or 


Propoſition, the Mind has an inward, an in- 
tuitive Senſe and Certainty, Hence it immedi- 


ately infers, I perceive and ac, thereftre Fam: 1 


. * . — 


that its Exiſtenee depends on my Mind, but on 


that Mind by whom I am enabled to perceive it. 
And as perceiving: and acting, and being per- 
ceived and acted upon, implics Exiſtence or Be- 
ing, ſo it it a Contradiftion for the ſame Thing to 
be and not to be at the ſume I ime; for that would 
he to perceive and not perceive, to act and not to 


- act, to be perceived and not perceived, acted up- 


on, and not acted upon, all at one and the fame 
Time. From theſe Definitions ariſes that firſt great 
Diftinction of Being into Spirit and Hoch, whereot 
the Exiſtence of the firſt confiſts in perceiving and 
acting, and that of the other in being paffively 
perceived and acted upon. And here, to perceive 


or to act is called the Poser; and what is perceived 


ox acted upon, is called the Objef.---So that by Be- 
ing, is meant; what really I'S or exifts, in Op- 


4 
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a Creature of our own Minds, and not of ith. 
that made and enables us to perceive and att. 

3. Now of every Thing that FS, it mut de 
faid, either, That it akooys tons, of. OFths. 1 
that it egen 75 br. ff it always wan, e, 


or never derived from the Power of * fy 


any other Being, it muſt be inde- ,, 
— — of 1 other Being what- OS. : 

foever, and conſequently mult exilt abſolutdy By: 
the intrinfic Neceflty of its own Naturs, of be- 
a neceflarily exiſtent Being; and all other Beings. 
muſt depend on its Will and Power, otherwiſe: 
they could never have been, or contifiue to bs... 
And further, as this Being derives from no other 
Being, and depends on none, no other Being can: 
have Power tb limit or controul it: confequeritly- 
it muſt be finite and zternal; i. 6. muſt have all 
Reality, Perfection and Fulneſs of Being, with-- 


out any regard to Time or Place. For that miiſt 
de infinite, that has, and can have; no poffible; 


Bou ds of Limitations ; and that muſt be ern, 


that ir, that always was, that always will bs; ah 
can't but be: Hence fuch a Being, muſt be Al hz. 
All; all Reality, all Excellehey.----Neor can there: 
be more than Ons ſuch Being, who is Being it- 


elf; becaufe it is à manifeſt Contradiction Hat 


two or more Beings ſhould, each have in it, on 
eonſiſt of, all poffible Reality and Perfection. 
Such a Being, therefore, mult be a perfett Unity, 
the TO EN, and the ON, and the & oft wh 
as the Ancients called Him, which is the tite- 
Import of the ny 1 facred Names 7A Hand!? 
JEHOFTAH. 


is alſo called Truth and 


Good Truth itſelf, as He is all Neality; and 
Goad itſelf, as He is all Perfection, all Excellency... 
He is alſo Truth, as = is infinitely inteligible ;; 


. equally right or wrong in me towards him, &C,---- 
We know. that theſe and the like eternal Truths 
do not depend on our Minds, or the actual Ex- 
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and Good, as He is infinitely eligible, containing 
within and of Himſelf, all that can contribute to 


render Himſelf happy, as well as all other percep- 


tive, conſcious, active Beings, dependent on Him. 
In this neceſlarily exiſtent; and eternal Being or 
Mind muſt originally exiſt all thoſe neceſſary and 
eternal Truths with which our Minds are furniſh- 
ed, either by Intuition or Demonſtration; ſuch 
as theſe, That Perception and Action imply Ex- 
Aftence ; That what begins to be, muſt baue a 
Cauſe ;- That the Whole is equal to all its Parts ;--» 
That all the Raysof a Circie are equal; That what 
i right or wrong in another towards me, muſt be 


iſtence of Things, but muſt have an eternal and 
neceſſary Exiſtence, antecedent to our Knowlege 


of them, and independent of it, or of any arti- 
cular Exiſtence. And as we can have no Notion 


of Truth without a Mind perceiving it, their ne- 


ceſſary and eternal Exiſtence muſt infer the ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence of an eternal Mind ; and conſe - 
quently, it muſt be in that eternal Mind that we 
dehold them, or rather by our Communication 
with Him that we are enlightened with the Know- 
lege of them. In Him they muſt exiſt as one 
. archetypal and eternal Light of Truth; but 


as they are from Him reflected on the various 


Objects in our, finite Minds, they appear va- 
riouùs and manifold, Juſt ſo, ſenſible Light is 
one in the Sun, though it becomes various 


Colors and, has other ſenſible Qualities in differ- 


: 8 5 a 4. Ox 
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nd 


„ be, muſt have had a Cauſe, and 
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By On the contrary, Whatever Being began 


depend on ſome other Being, for-its . 2 age 
Exiſtence,---By the Word — „ "ET 7 
mean, that Being by whoſe Deſign and Activi | 
Force or Exertion, another Being exiſts : Arg 


that Being which exiſts by. the Deſign, Force, 


Action, or Exertion of another, is called an Ef- 
22; what is called an Effect therefore muſt be 
ſuppoſed not to have exiſted, and conſequently to 
have had a Beginning of Exiſtence, or at leaſta 
dependent Exiſtence, and muſt therefore Hark 

had a Cauſe, by the Force or Actiyity of which 
it came into Exiſtence, and. without which it 
would not have been., This, therefore, . mult. be 
the Caſe of every Thing that is, till you come to 
a firſt Cauſe, i. e. to a Being that never had a Be- 


ginning, or any dependent Exiſtence ;—a Being 


that exiſts by the abſolute Neceſſity of His on 
Nature, having an original perfect Fulneſs of Be- 
ing in and of Himſelf, without depending on any 
other ;—a Being that deals out Being and Per- 
fection to. all other Beings, in various Meaſures 
and Degrees as pleaſes him. Such a Beit 

there muſt be, otherwiſe nothing could ever have 
been, unleſs you ſuppoſe a Thing to be its own 
Cauſe, i. e. To get before it is, which is impoſſible; 


or unleſs you ſuppoſe an infinite Succeſſion of 


Cauſes and Effects, which in effect would be an 
infinite Effect without any Cauſe at all *. But 5 
an Effet. withaut a Cau iſe, is 4 Guntradiin; 
Terms ; for, by the Definition, to every Thing 
that is produced, there muſt be a correſpondent 
Power adequate to the Production of it, or an 


* See Wollafian's Rel of Nat. bat 
| active 


the Force terminates, we call a Patient and 


1 . that appear at firſt Sight to be Agents 
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active Force ſufficient to produce it. And 
here, the Thing exiſting is ſaĩd to be a Thing 18 
AA ; and as the Force producing adequate to the 
Effect, is called the Power, ſo the Effect not yet 
produced, is ſaid to be in Power, or in fert; and 
the Being which exerts that Power, we call an 
Agent and Active, and that on which, or in which, 


r 


F. TuükERk are indeed many Things that oc- 
„ Cur to our Senſes and Thoughts, 


apparent or Cauſes, which, ftrictly ſpeaking, 
Cann. a not fo, as we find 1 nave 
exact Scrutiny, though they are vulgarly ſo call- 
ed. Thus we ſay, The Sur moves, riſes and ſets, 
when yet, upon a more thorough Enquiry, we 
Hind, it is not the Action of the Sun, but theſe 
Appearances are occaſioned by the Motion of the 
Earth, and that they are only meer paſſive Ap- 
pearances in our Minds. So we fay, the Fire 
burns ; the Sun wat nts, enlivens, ripens the Fruits, 
Kc. and we call the Parent the Cauſe of his Off. 
Ppring ; whereas, upon a more ſtrict Enquity, we MW $0 
find that he is by no Means the adequate Cauſe; are 
and that the Sun, and (what we call) other natural MW fro 
Cauſes, are in themſelves but meer paſlive inert ext 
| Beings, connected one with another, according wi 
ta the eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature; fo that being do 
| *Things meerly paſſive and inert, they cannot, MW an 
1 
j 


OY bY Ses & (Oo ©» fu as we 


properly ſpeaking, be the Cauſes of the Effects EV 
vulgarly aſcribed to them; they muſt therefore IM 5s x 
be called only Signt, Orcafions, Meuns, Or Inflru- Fo 
ments, and we muſt look for ſome other Being in MW but 
whom reſides, and by whom muſt be exerted, that Eff. 


adequate Power or Foree by which the Effect is MW to 


truly 8 
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truly produced, which therefore is the true and 
real Cauſe; as the others ean only be called the 
apparent Cauſes, having no real Efhciency or Aeti- 
vity in the Production of the Effect © 
6. Moreover, - we find, from what we &x+ 
rience in ourſelves, that we breathe, ' 4, 
al our Blood circulates without any of neceſe- 
Deſign or Activity of ours; and that 2 7 "OT 
the Courſe of Nature without us, (, 
goes on whether we will or not, nay + Rs” 
even tho we ſhould exert our utmoſt Force to 
withſtand it. Theſe, with regard to us, may be 
called neceſſary Effects, as not depending on our 
Wilt and Power; tho' with regard to the true 
Author of Nature, they are free and voluntary 
Epects.— On the other Hand, we walk, ſpeak, 
write, Ir. from à Principle of conſcious deſigned 


Self. exertion, and voluntary Activity; theſe there 


fore are called free or voluntary Effects with rel 
gard to us, which we produce or not, as we 
pleaſe; in doing which we are voluntary Cauſes. |, 
Hence we learn to make the Diſtinction — | 
neceſſary and voluntary, or free Cauſes and Bft. 
$0 that by voluntary rates pon ary, — 
are- produceed by a free voluntary Caufe acti 

from a Principle of conſcious Defign and Se 

exertion, exciting a Force of its own, or froth 
within itſelf, which it chuſes to exert, and might 
do otherwiſe : This is properly ealled a Caw/o, 
an efficient Caufe or Agent. As to thoſe natural 
Effects above-mentioned, of which the apparent 

is not the real Cauſe, having neither Deſign nor 
Force in itfelf (as the Water in turning a Milt) 
but is rather acted than acts; I fay, as to theſe | 
Effects, however neceſſary they are with regard 


to us, yet, from the moſt wiſe Deſign and Con- 


trivance | 


a 
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trivance manifeſtly appearing in them, we evi- Ml # 
dently diſcern that the Being who is their true MW 1; 
and adequate Cauſe; muſt be furniſhed with Wiſ. MW .., 
dom and Power equal or ſufficient for the Pro- I. 
duction of them, and muſt act from a Principle N ob 
of free Self- exertion, and with a Deſign or View is: 
at ſome certain End propoſed to himſelf in act- N we 
ing: Therefore He muſt be a free intelligent and an- 
voluntary Cauſe, for a Being never can give what He 
. r 3 


wot. CUI HO OT T9602” 7 115 250 BN mai 

7. WHENCE..it appears, that only intelligent IM inte 

' Of ha!, ive Beings or Spirits can be truly WM Par 
4 Vina efficient Cauſes, which alone are pro- MW Dit 


_—__ perly called Cauſes; and that when 
we ſpeak of natural Cauſes, it is only in Accom- of I 
modation to vulgar Apprehenſions, ſince they are 
meerly paſſive, and act, or rather are acted, with- | 

out any Deſign or Exertion of their own. : As Mar 
to what are commonly called fina/ Cauſes, they of o. 
are only the Views or Motives, determining the wor 
Deſign or Purpoſe of the efficient Cauſe, but have wor 
properly no Cauſality or Activity in themſelves. Wiram 
We are conſcious, when we produce any Effect, rials 
that we act with ſome End, View, or Deſign, Nwhic 
which determines us, or rather, properly ſpeak- Hand t 
ing, upon the View of which we determine our- 
ſelves, to act ſo: rather than otherwiſe, and to Neannc 
chuſe and make uſe of ſuch and ſuch Means, ra- Force 
ther than others, as being moſt fit and uſeful, in Inay, 
order to accompliſh our End: Therefore we ſay, peaki 
He that wills the; End, muſt will the Means con- ule of 
ducing to the Attainment. of it; the Effect to be Mi:rma 
produced being the ultimate End, and the Means purely 
the ſubordinate Ends which we have in View. nd V 
And herein conſiſts the proper Notion of Wiſ. pt t 
m, Viz. In the right Judgment and ps A lis thy 
Crap 6 4 — wy 
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Metaphyſics and Logic. „„ 
vi- ¶ Ends and Maant, —the beſt Ends and the fittef 
rue Means ; and in à vigorous A&tvity in the Appli- 


il: ¶ cation of the Means in order to attain the End. 


r0- Thus it is in human Affairs; and from what we 15 


ple ¶ obſerve in the Courſe of Nature, in which there 
ew is an evident Subordination of Ends and Means, 
Ct» Wl we unavoidably infer that there muſt be ſomething 
und Wl analogous to this in the Author of it; not becauſe 
hat He needs Means for Himſelf, but that He may 
- » {Wnake the Series or Courſe of Nature the more 
rent WF intelligible and inſtructive to us. Hence the beft 
uly Part of the Study of Nature muſt conſiſt in tne 
ro: Diſcovery, as far as we are able, of what are 
den called final Cauſes; i. e. of the plain Signatures 
m- of Deſign and Contrivance, with the enen 
are and Connection of Ends and Means. 

th- 8. In griificial Effedts, or thoſe produced dy 
As Man, as in Building, &c. by reaſon "Of Me 
ney Nof our Impotence we need Matter to 7 FS 
the MWwork vpon, and a Form or Model to ** 
ave work by, according to which the Effect, being 
es. ¶ framed or formed out of the pre· exiſtent Mate- 
als, + is ſaid. to conſiſt of Matter and Form, 
which have alſo been reckoned among the Cauſes, 
and they may each be called Cauſa ſine qud non, 
s the Schoolmen uſed to ſpeak; but ſtill they 


to Neannot be properly called Cauſes, as having no 
ra- force or Deſign in producing the Effect. We 
in y, however, from hence, by Analogy, in 
ay, peaking of other Things, advantageouſly make 
on- Aue of what is, called, the Ratio Materialis and 
be r malis of Things in Nature, and even of Things 
ans purely intellectual. And becauſe we need Matter 
w. nd Form in producing artificial Effects, we are 
1ſ- pt to think,, or at leaſt to ſpeak as if we thought, 


bis the Method of the Almighty in producing — 3 
tur | 
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tural Efects; but this is owing to our Weaknefh,, 
whereby we are apt to meaſure Him by ourſelve, 
Indeed he may be ſaid to have a Form, Idea, o 
Archetype in his infinite, all-comprehending Mind, 
vonformable to which he acts: But this can mean 
no more than, that all Things which he produce 
are always preſent with Him, and perfectly know 
to Him, with all their Relations and Connections 
antecedent to their Production; and that He pro- 
gduces them conformable to His own Knowlege, 
Deſign and Contrivance, being the Plan which 
he has formed. This Exiſtence of Things in the 
divine eternal Mind (if it may be ſo called) a 
being perfectly known to Him, antecedent to 
their Production, is called their Archetypal State; 
and their Exiſtence in Rerum Natura, as bein 
actually produced by His Will and Power, and 
thereby perceived and known to , is called their 


Echpal State: | 
9. To this Head therefore belongs the Di. 
Of Eins ſtinction between the Efence d es 
7/7" Things, and "their £xi/fence—B1fi Bei 
* their E/once, we mean thoſe conſiſi in | 
lee. tuent Principles, Properties and Pow 
ers in them, which are neceſſary to their Natur 


and 
r. 


2s being what they are, whether conſidered on 1 
us conceived in the Mind of an intelligent Being the 
or exiſting in Rerum Natura. Thus the Eſſene whi 


of Gold conſiſts in its Color, Weight, Fixedne(i ter 
DuRility, Solubility in Aua Regia, or whatere alſo 
Properties are always found to co-exiſt in thi 

Bort of Body which we call Gold, and no other, 
Thus, too, the Effence of a Roſe conſiſts in ſud 


a particular Figure, Odor, &c. The Eſſence aj and 
a Man, in an intelligent active Power, joine Cay 
with an animal Body, of ſuch a particular Shape % 


and 
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ne, and Conſiguration of Parts. 'T he Eſſence of a 
elves Triangle, in three Sides, joining at three 3 
a, d —of Juſtice, in rendering to every one his | 
Lind, Sc. In ſhort, whatſoever goes to the Definition 
mean of a Thing, fo as to give it a clear and neceſſary 
duce WM Diſcrimination from all other Things, we call the 
on Eſence of it, whether in fact it exiſt or not. 
ions Thus we have as clear an Idea of a Rofe in Win- 
pro: ter, as in Furr, when it is before our Eyes, and 
lege, under our Noſes; and as fixed and ſtable a No—-— 
vhich tion of -a Triangle, Circle, Juftice, or Charity, 
n the even upon Suppoſition that the Figures and Acti- 
d) a ons which go by thoſe Names, do not exiſt in 
nt u Nature or Fact, as if they did. Whereas by Z. 
tere; Merce, we generally mean a Thing's being actually 
deinz in Fact and Nature, as well as in Idea or Con- 
„ and ception 3 as a Roſe in June, the Sun in the Fir- 
their mament, a Man actually doing a juſt or kind 
Thing, &c. Hence Exifence always empltes EV 
fence, tho Eſſence does nat neceſſarily impiy Ex- 
i/ence, except in that of the neceſſarily exiſtent 
Being, in whom Neceſſity of Exiſtence is implied 
in — Effence, and accordingly His original 
Name FE HOY AH, given by Himſelf, does 
literally ſignify, The Effence exifing. 
4 — In Purſuance of this Diſtinction between 
[ſence and Exiſtence of Things, „ 2 
hich neceſfary 10 order the — of F. . 
| ter to conceive of them, it is here Pies. | 
atevelſ alſo needful to explain what we mean by the 
| th Word Principle, which originally ſignifies the 
beginning of a Thing, or that from whence any 
Thing takes its Beginning, Origin, or Derivation; 
and in this Senſe it is nearly allied to the Word 
Cauſe. Thus God may be ſaid to be the Prin- 
ple or Origin of all Things. And as the —_— 


* 


from wherice they are derived, the Effentials 


44 The firſt Principles of © 
tial Conftituents whereof any Thing conſiſts, have 
been ranked among the Cauſes, they are alſo calle 
the Principles of which-it conſiſts, and into which: 
it may, atleaſt in Conception, be reſolved. Thus 
Man conſiſts of Soul and Body; Bodies of the four 
Elements; a Triangle of its three Sides and An. 
gles, Sc. And as the Properties and Powers of 
Things have been ſuppoſed to flow from theit 
Effence, hence, That in any Thing which is ſup- 
poſed: to be the Foundation or Original from 
. whence its Properties, Powers or Actions derive, 
is called the Principle of them. Thus Equality 
with two Right Angles, flows from the Nature 
of a Triangle; Perception. and Self. exertion from 
the Nature of the Soul, &c. And laſtly, as the . 
Knowlege of Things conſiſts in underſtanding 
the Foundation of their Exiſtence, the Cauſes 


whereof they conſiſt, and the Origin of their Pro- 
perties and Powers; hence the Propoſitions ex-. 
preffive of this Knowlege, are called the Princi - 
ple of any eientcgd 
11. UNDER this Head of Cauſes: and Ee; if 
„nu, we muſt more particularly ex- 
Cf Things plain the Diſtinction of "Beings in. 
en. 40 Things a d nigen. 
und contin: to Things neceſſary and centingent. 
en, By Things. contingent, we mean, 
gem. ſuch as depend on the free Exertion 
of the Wills and Powers of intelligent adive Be- 
Arigs, and which therefore might not have been, 
had they fo. pleaſed, and: conſequently their Ex 
iſtence is precarious and dependent Thus 
That I fit here, and whether J ſhall fit here at 
Hour longer, or not, is contingent, as depending 
on the Freedom of my own Will to do fo, or not 


as I pleaſe. Whether the Sun will riſe T'o-mor- 


imſel 
ction 


eceſſal 


row 
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row, is contingent, as depending on the free Ex- 
le Nertion of the Will of the Deity, who may, if he 
hich pleaſes, this Moment, put an End to the whole 
"hu Courſe of Nature, Thus the Exiſtence of the 
whole Creation is contingent and precarious, 


four , Yes | 1 
Ari i P. der and dependent on, the meer 
Will and Power of Gop, ꝓho, if He pleaſed, 
cher might not have commanded Things into Being; 


and may ceaſe to will. their Continuance when 


a. e pleaſes, , Whereas by Things neceſſary, we 
rie, Inean ſuch as can't but be, which muſt be under- 
ality ood either with regard to our Power, or that of 


e Deity. Thus, with regard to our Power, it 
an' bur de that, Things are as they are, and as 
He bath; made. them: it can't but be that the 
qurſe of Nature proceeds as it does, and as He 
ath ordered it; which therefore, tho' not fo in 
tlelf,, to us is neceſſary and Fate, But that only 
 abſolutely-neceſſary in itſelf, the Non-exiftence 
Wi which would imply an Abſurdity and Contra- 
Wiction 3 and nothing elſe is thus tens ne- 
eſlary beſides the Deity Himſelf (the neceſſarily 
xiſtent.'Being, | without whom nothing could 
ver have exiſted) and thoſe eternal, J ruths which 
re founded in the Perfection of his Nature, in- 
lependent of any other Mind whatſoever ; ſuch 
s, That. the 2 is bigger than either of 'it's 
arts : That all th: Rays of every Circle are'equal + 
That zue ought to do as we wou!'d be done by. Theſe, 
Wd the like, being abſolutely and unalterably ne- 
Wflary;; antecedent to the Will, and independent 
f the free Exertion of the Power of the Deity 
imſelf, as well as His own Exiſtence and Per- 


re an” A | 
\dingÞ<tions, muſt unavoidably be Emanations of that 
| 2 „„ £37 Sa : . ; 40 ö 
not. Nceſlarily exiſtent Being. 


mor- 
row 


12. To 
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12. To this Head alſo belongs the Diffinction 
| $6 vu, eee and ' Infinity 
e That is faid to be Finite, which hath 
„ certain Limits or Bounds to its Ex. 
Dwight - iſtence or Powers, as are all deter: 
minate Lines, and the Surfaces and Figures of 
Bodies, or the Powers of created Minds; and, i 
ſhort, all Kinds of Effects or Productions, which 
are limited to ſuch a Degree or Meaſure of he. 
ing, as their Cauſe is pleaſed to beſtow. For the 
Will and Power of the Cauſe that gives then 
Being, limits them to ſuch a Meaſure of Being, 
Extent and Power, as he thinks fit to impary Nut 
* inn 1 — —— to be I Nel. 
nite, as extending v our Compre- Meter 
benſion. But that Being Soto Infiniti which 
comprehends all that truly is, without any Bound 
or Limits, and whoſe Knowlege and Power ex 
tends to all that is, or is poſſible. Hence *, tho ul. 
the Word We in grammatical Conſtructio 
is a negative Term, uſed in Accommodation i 
aur weak. Capacities, yet what it expreſſes i not 
truly pofitive, as implying all that abfolutely ii 
and the Word Finite, is truly the Negative, an 
implying but a limited Part of that which cru) 14 
in; the. Infinite being the abſolute independem filo b 
Being, or Being by way of Eminency; and wii I hin 
aut. the Power of any other Being to limit ot ffeé 
controul it; whereas the Finite is intirely de fi 
pendent on the Will and Power of another to M Veſig 
and continue what it 7s : And thus it exiſts on) oed, 
conditionally, e as on 
aaa hing 
1 ropei 
re 05 


* Vide Canbray on this Subject, in his Demos 


* 
1 
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non 13. To this Head of Cauſes, and Hſfidi, be- 
had Ribs and impoſſible, We fay a ele and 
ter. MF ower ſufficient to produce it; and TOO 
s of poſſible, when there is no Power adequate ta 
3. ia e Production of it, Of ſuch Things ſome ara 
hick ebe in their own Nature, as implying a Con- 
ge. radiction in themſelves; as that there ſhould be 
the Mauntain without Declivity, or a Triangle anßſi- 
eing 2 | ” w_ of Power in ew 
but becauſe they imply a Repugnancy in them- 
* yes, or a Contradiction to ſame neceſſarꝝ and 
pre: erna! Truth, which Gon himſelf cannot alter; 
which gain, forge Things are poſſible in their own 
und Nature, to an unlimited Power, which yet: are 
er able to a Power that is limited. A Man can 
- the (uid a Houſe, tho he cannot create a Harld. 


Of limited Powers there is an endleſs Variety, ſo 
at what is poſſible to one may be impoſlible to 
i nother. Here, therefore, the Maxim is, That 
ber is Tan is paſible; but, it does not therefore 

fallno, that if it be poſſible: it is Fat. ä 


. of ; A 
au . To this Head of Cauſes and Zfa?s doth 
.ndent alſo belong, laſtly, the Diſtinction of Of Thins: - 
ih. Things perſec? and imperfett. An 2 
nit of ffect is ſaid to be perfect, whem it . 2 2 
1y de fiſhed according to the Plan or. Lag a aries) 
to MDeſign of. it, and fitted to anſwer; the End prox 
s on led, from whence we ariſe to the general No- 


ion of Perfection. And we ſay, a. Being or 

hing is perfect, when it hath. all. the Parts, 

{WP roperties.ox Powers, that a Thing of that Na- 

re ought to have, in order to cunſtitute it in that 

Kind of Being, and to render it capable of an- 
1 as 


ſwering 


48 De firſt Principles e 
fwering the End of its Being. Thus a Man i 
ſaid to be perfect, that has all the Parts and Pow. 
ers that a Man, as ſuch, ought to have, fo as to A 
anſwer the general End of his Being; i. e. ſome 


good Degree of Happineſs. He is then ſaid to!* 
be perfect in his Kind, tho ſome of the ſame 
Kind may have their Properties and Powers in: we 


greater Degree of Perfection than others, and ſo 
be more perfect in Degree, though not in Kind; 
and conſequently: capable of © anſwering ſome 
nobler Ends, with regard both' to themſelyes and 
others, ſuch as enjoying or communicating cer- 
tain higher Degrees of Happinels On the other 
Hand, we ſay a Thing is imperfect, when it i 
deſtitute of certain Parts or Properties that 
Thing of that Kind ought to have; as a Man 
with but one Hand, or one Eye, or an Ideot, 
Sc. who conſequently cannot ſo well be uſeful to 
others, or enjoy himſelf. But if any Creature 
has all the Parts and Properties that a Creature 0 
that Kind -ought ts have, tho' it is ſaid to be pe- 
fect in. its King, yet it is ſaid to be but comparis 
ri vely perfect with reſpect to other Kinds of Being 
of greater Perfection and Excellency, as being 
thade for higher Ends; i. e. to enjoy or commu: 
nicate greater Degrees of Happineſs: but whit 
Degrees of Being or Perfectibn any Thing ba 
it receives from the free Will and Pleaſure of H, 
Cauſe. That Being only is ſaid to! be ati 
lutely perfect, who hath an entire abſolute Fulneß 
of Being, Perfection and Exeellency, and conle: 
quently enjoys the higheſt. Happineſs,” having it 
and of Himſelf all Being, all that truly is, ant 
therefore an All- ſufficiency, even every Thing 
that can contribute to render bo h Himſelf and al 


leafin 
ent þ 
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erfect 
ind a 
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his Creatures compleatly happy; 74 1 
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15. To this Head of Perfefim therefore be- 
long the Notions of Trath and Good. -- 0 | 77 yt 
A Thing is ſaid to be true with ref. , , 
pect to the original Archetype, Plan 799% 
or Deſign of it, or ſo much of Being or Perfecti- 
on as it was deſigned to partake of; and God 
with reſpect to its End, which it was de- 


ſigned to anſwer. Thus the Truch of a Thing - 


conſiſts in its Conformity to its Plan: or: Arche- 


its Fitneſs to anſwer its End. And as the Plan is 
formed with a View towards the End to be anſwer- 
d, they are in effect only the ſame Thing under 


onſidered as / intelligible; and Gad as eligible. 
hus a Houſe'is ſaid to be True, as it anſwers its 
ran; 5 or Model, as conceived or underſtood 
n the Mind of the Architect; and Good, as it is 
tted to anſwer the End he. deſigned in it, via. 
he Convenience and Pleaſure of its Inhabitant, 
dn account of which it is delightful or eligible. 
Wo the Truth of each Creature, and of the whole 
„ra, conſiſts in its Conformity to its original 
eſign, Archetype or Standard, conceived in the- 
nfinite Mind of the great divine Architect, and 
ſuch, intelligible to Him, and in ſome Mea- 
ure to any other Mind; and its Goodneſs conſiſts 
its Fitneſs to anſwer His Ends in giving it 
ings and particularly the Happineſs of His ra- 
{onal Creatures; on account of which, it is 
eaſing and eligible to Him, or any other intelli- 
ent Being, that feels. or diſcerns that Fitneſs. 
Wence Goodneſs, being in effect the ſame witn 
erſection, muſt have the ſame Diſtinctions of 


n and Degree, Comparitive and Abſolute as 


ove. The infinite Mind of the Deity is the 
85 D tandard 


type, which is its Standard; and its 'Goxdnefs in | 


liverſe Conſiderations. A Thing is alſo True, 


* 


* 50 The Jjirſk Principles of. 
Standard of all Things that axiſt. He is the 
Truth itſelf. abſolutely and by way of Eminence, 
comprehending in Himſelf all that is and can br; 
all Reality and Nerfection, conſidered as intelligible 
and variouſly imitahle in and by his Creatures. 
He is not only the Pattern and Author of all Fit. 
neſs and Proportion to — End, the Fountain 
of all' that is pleaſant; and beatiſying, er the 


| 

Original of all that is Good in the whole Crea- | 
tion; but: he is alſo Gozdneſs itſelf, and therefore 

_ anfinitely eligible, and amiable above all Things. : 
Thus we are led from the Type to the Archetybe; ; 
from all the Emanations of Zruth. and God in ] 
the Creature (variouſly portioned out as pleaſed 5 
Him) to that Being who- is the great Principle 5 
and Original of all; that Being uv 45 Tridb itſell, 4 
even all Truth; - who is God itſelf, the chief 1 
God, the TO'ATAOON ;—whois infinite Truth, IJ 
and infinite G:04 ; all that can-beatify Intellect, oh 
TWlland Adettion. e D. 
16. To'ithis Head of Perfettian or Excellency a 

0 B 70 "ve. we may.alo refer the Conſideration fer 
f Beauty of Beauty and Harmony. which have, to 


ng Haft aA (manifeſt Relation to ſome, End 
Je fe which any Thing may be de- 
jigned. By Bruuty, we vulgarly mean, ſuch an 
Aſſemblage of viſible Ideas as pleaſes and charms 
the Eye; and by Harm, ſuch an Aſſamblage 
of Sounds as pleaſes: and charnis the Ear. But, 
more ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is the Mind or Intelle& 
that is charmed on theſe Occaſtans, by Means of 
the Odjects of Sight and Hearing. What is it 
then that is Beauty and Harmony to: the interior 
Intellectual Senſe of the Mind ? If duly conſider- 
ed, it will be always found that it is Fitneſs, and 
Proportion, either real ar apparent, in relation 
N Es 1 2 
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to ſome End or Uſe, in thoſe Objects that pleaſe 

and charm us. Thus what pleaſesvand charms 
Us, under the Notion of Beauty, is an Aſſem- 
blage of various Ideas, all fitted and proportioned 
to each other, and, in the Whole, to one uni- 

form Deſign and End, ſubſervient to the Advan- 
tage and Pleaſure of an intelligent Mind, or of a 
ſocial Syſtem of intelligent Beings. Fhis might 
be exemplified in the Beauty of a Perſon, an Ani- 


mal, or a Building, &c. And from ſenſible 


Things it is figuratively; and by Analogy, tranſ- 
ferred to Aﬀections, Actions and Behaviour; the 
Beauty whereof conſiſts in their uniform Fitneſs 
and Tendency to the Order, Peace and Happi- 
neſs of each individual Mind; and, in the Whole, 
r hn yin OS | 
Juſt ſo Harmony is an Aſſemblage of various 
Sounds, all fitted and proportioned to each other, 
and in the whole Compoſition, to an uniform 
Deſign and End, expreſſwe of what may pleaſe 
and delight the Mind; and from Muſic itiis tranſ- 
ferred to ſignify Things fitted and proportioned 
to each other, and to the whole Syſtem; and 
conſequently it is pleaſing and delightful; whether. 
it be in the natural or moral World. Henoe we 
ſpeak of the Harmony and Order of all Nature, 
and of the Harmony and Order of Society. Fhus 
both in Beauty and Hirminy, the Fitneſs and 
Proportion of Things, Affections and Actions to 
each other, and in the Whole, to the Pleaſure, 
Feace and Happineſs "of intelligent Beings, is 
always underſtood. Now, from this Beauty and 
Harm:ny which we pereeive and love in the 
natural and moral Foridy'hete below, we riſe 
by Analogy to the Apprehenſion and Love. of the 
FIRST ORIGIN AL r TY;/the TORKAAN DOC 
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the great Source and Pattern of all Fitneſs. and: 


Proportion Qowing, through Univer/al: Nature, 
from the . abſolute Perfection of divine Intellect 
and Conduct. Thence too we riſe to form ſome 
weak, but triumphant Soukenlarging, Notions of 
the Harmony of the divine Attributes and Opera- 
tions; and of the whole Aggregate of Happineſs, 
divine, angelical and human, reſulting therefrom, 
17. NexT to the Conſideration of a Being or 
Thing as exiſting from its Cauſes, 


Of Sub- we. conſider jt as a Sub/tance with re- 


a wer gard to its Accidents, and a Subject 
Fabien: with reſpect to its Adiuntis. The 
25 7 41. Primary Notion we have of Sub- 
r Nance: is taken from Body, as being 
Ep ot pg ſomething that is hard or /elid, and 
reſiſts the Touch, as Gold, Wood, &c. and ob- 


ſerving a Number of othèr Ideas or ſenſible Qua- 


lities always attending it, or connected with it, 
we call them its Accidents, as long, broad, thick, 
fquare, round, red, blue, yellow, &c. Of theſe, 
we obſerve ſome eſſential to all Bodies, as Length, 
Breadth, Thickneſs. Others we obſerve to be 
various in different Bodies, | as, ſquare, round, 
white, black, &c. Thoſe Qualities that are eſ- 
ſential to any T'hing, we call Properties; and the 

others are more properly called Accidents, Modes, 
or Modifications. Now that ſolid, extended, 
figured Thing, which reſiſts the Touch, being 
the firſt Idea or Combination of Ideas, to which 
we give the Name 6ab/tance, we are apt to con- 
fider that as the Foundation or Sub/tratum to the 
reſt, and the other Qualities as ſubſiſting in it, 
or depending on it, tho', ſtrictly ſpeaking, they 
are rather only co- exiſtent and connected with it 
dy che Law of Nature, which is the meer Fiat 


of 
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of the Almiglity” This is our original and pro- 
per Notion of Sub/fance in "Bodies ; and from 
thence we-analogically apply it to Minds or Spt- 
rits, tho' they are Beings of an intirely different 

Kind, and have nothing common to them but 
meer Being or Exiſtence, ſo that great Care muſt 
be taken that we do not imagine any Thing like 
a ſolid Sub/tratum'in Spirits, as ſuch. But if we 
muſt apply the Word Sub/tance indifferently to 
both, it may be defined to mean any diſtinct Be- 
ing, conſidered as conſiſting of its efſential Pro- 

erties. Thus a Body we call a:Sub/tancez. as con- 
liſting of lid Length, Breadth and Thickneſs, or 

{-lid Extenſion, which are its eſſential Properties, 

without which it cannot be conceived as being 
what it is. So we call a Spirit or Mind, a Sub- 
ſtance, as being a Power or Principie of conſcious 
Perception and Activity, which are Properties. 

*. eſſential to it as being what it is. Thus we may 

it ſay, a Tree, a Horſe, a Man, an Angel; (and 

&, by Analogy, even the Deity Himſelf) are Sub- 

ſec, flances. "Thoſe Qualities that are not eſſential to 

h, it, may, as I ſaid, be called its M.des or Acci- 

be Bf dots; as in a. Mn, to. be tall or ſnort, white or 
black, fat or lean, learned or ignorant, virtuous 
or vicious, &c. which have alſo, ſometimes, been 
be called Adjant?s. But this Term i- more properly 
os applied to external Appendages or Circumſtances, 
ed, as Clothes, Riches, &c. with reſpect to which the- 

Being is called. a Sujet; and any of them, whes 

ther Properties, Modes or Adjuncts, in ſpeax- 
on- ing of it, are called Attributes. A ſuccinct lively 
the Enumeration of any or all of theſe, in any Sub- 
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It; je, diſcriminating it from any other Thing, is 
hey called a Deſcription of it. ee eee e 
22 | he 22 13. Evan 
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Duration. 
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18. Every — ot ſenſible Thing that is, 

4  <:,; : Muſt neceſſarily have ſome Tie and 
Of Time Place, in which it exifts, which 
are reckoned among its principal 
3⁴¹ and Modes. By its Time, is uſually 
meant, that Portion of Duration, 
and by its Place, that Portion of Space, in which 
it exiſts. But then by Space, we muſt mean the 


whole Extent of ſenſible Things, the Place of 
| each particular Thing, being that Part of the 
whole Extent which it occupies, in its. proper 


Situation relative to the reſt. Likewiſe by Dara- 
tion, muſt be meant, the whole Continuance of 
the Exiſtence of the entire ſenſible World, mea- 
ſured out by the Revolutions of the Sun: And 


the Time of any particular ſenſible Thing, means, 


its continuing to exiſt during ſo many Parts; or 


ſuch a Number of his Revolutions. But Time, 
conſidered as a Conception in the Mind, is no- 
ching elſe bat the Succeſhon of its Ideas, of which 
the Succeſſion of ſome principal: Ones, as the 


Revolution of Years, Days, &c. being ſetiled and 
Rable according to the eftubliſhed Curſe of Na. 


ture, are confidered as Standards or Meaſures to 


the reft. Such are Time and Place, Space and 


Duration, literally with regard to the fenfible 
World, to which they properly belong; and they 


are only figuratively, and by Analogy, aſcribed 


to Spirits or intelligent active Beings, concerning 
which the Term Ui, where, and:wheny by ſome 
have been preferred. For, as their Exiftence is 
intirely of another Kind from that of Bodies, fo 
muſt their Space and Duration be. As their Ex- 


iſtenee conſiſts in conſcious, active Intelligence, 


ſo their Space muſt mean only the Extent or 


' Reach of their intelligent active Powers, and 


their 
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to its Accidents, and a Subject with 


their Duration only their Continuanee tb exert 
thoſe Powers': But, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they are 


ſo far from exiſting in Space and Time, that, on 


the other Hand, Space and Time do truly exiſt 
in them. And accordingly- the infinite eternal 
Mind is fo far from exiſting. in infinite Space and 
Duration, that He comprehends alt Space and 
Duration, and every Thing that 18, within His 


boundleſs Intellect, and is preſent to all Times 
and Places, net after the Manner of being co- ex- 


tended with them, but as an infinitely active, al- 
comprehending Intellect, to whom all Things, 
-all Times and Places, are at once preſent, with- 
out Sueceſſion or Limitation ; i. e. they are at 
once known to His infinite Mind, and fubjected 
to, and dependent upon, His unlimited Will and 


he Nxr to the Conſideration of a Being er 


Thing, as a Subſtance with regard O, l 


-egard tw #ts- Adjundts, we confider 2 Furt. 


it as a M pole with regard to the Parts whereof it 
tonſiſts. Thus, a Man, for Inftance, eonſiſts of 


and Limbs, each of which may be yet further 


fub-divided, On the other Hand, we call that a 
Part, which is conſidered as being not an entire 


Thing of itfelf, but as it goes, in Conjunction 
with other Parts, to the Conſtitution of a I hale 


or entire Being, as a Leg or an Arm, with reſ- 


pect to the Human Body. Buch is any. individual 
Thing with reſpect to the Parts whereof it oon- 
ſiſts, which therefore may be called an Individual 


M pole, as not being diviſible into more of the 


fame Kind, or Quantity, and yet ſtill its Parts 


are not of themſelves intire Beings. But beſides 
1 24 | this, 


— 
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- this, there is, what is called an aggregate II bl, 
. the Parts of which, are each a diſtinct intire Be- 
ing, tho” it bas a Re lation to other diſtinct Be- 


ings, with which it is connected as Parts of ano- 


ther Whole; and the Parts are either of the ſame, 
or of different Kinds, Such, of the firſt Sort, is 
an Army, conſiſting of the many diſtinct indivi- 
dual Men whereof it is conſtituted, each of 


which, is an intire Being of himſelf, and all of 
the ſame Kind. And ſuch, of the other Sort, is 


the whole World with regard to all the various 


Body. 


< 


_ diſtin Beings whereof it conſiſts, but thoſe of 
- different Kinds, as Bodies, Spirits, Men, Beaſts, 


Trees, Stones, &c. Hence the ſame I hing may 


be a /Yhole with regard to the Parts whereof it 
conſiſts, and a Part, as it goes to the Conſtitu- 

tion of another Whole: And the Maxim here 
. is, that The I hole is greater than either of its Parts, 

and equal to them all taken t:gether, which is the 
Foundation of all mathematical Demonſtrations, 
This Notion of hole and Parts, is originally 
taken from Bodies, and is properly and literally 
to be underſtood of them and their Dimenſions, 
but may analogically and improperly be applied 
alſo to Spi its. In thi, Senſe we may ſay, I he 
Soul is a Mhole, and the on, Will, 
. Aﬀecti- ns and Exertions of it may be conſidered 
as Parts of it; for they bear the like Analogy to 
the Soul, as the Members and Organs do to the 
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and Parts, we may conſider the 
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n Notions of Unity and Multip/icity, 
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| oy, 3 | Num er and Order. A Wh:le or in- 
and Order. tire Being, conſidered as being ſamp't 
e or indiviſible into more of the Ene 
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Kind or Quantity, we call an Unit, or One in- 
tire individual Being; as one Shilling, one Tres, 
one Ox, one Man, one Angel. Thence it is; > 
applied alſo to an aggregate Whole, as one Ar. 
1 my,. one Merid The Parts, of which any Whole: 
is compounded or conſiſts, are ſaid to be mani 


„u. And by bow much the leſs of. Compoſition; 
of there is in any Being, by ſo much the more per- 
of fect it is, as being ſo much the more One. Hence- - 
ur being compounded only of Power and Act, 


is more perfect than Body, which is compounded: 
of of many Parts and Dimenſions. And as Power- 
% ind Act in the Deity intirely coincide, He is the 
% gnoſt perfect Being, as being the moſt ſimple and 


it intirely One; therefore is. called pure Aa, with-- 
„cout any Variety or Multiplicity, a moſt perfect 
en, conſiſting of all Reality and Perfection. 


„Vo from the Multiplicity of Individuals with re- 
gard to an aggregate Whole, and of Parts with, 
Regard to each individual Whole, we have the 
Conception of Number, the Parts being numerous 
. or conſiſting of a. Number of Units; as many 
Members in the ſame Body, many Men, many 


ed Beaſts, many Trees, &c. to which in Computa 
ry tion, we give the Denominations of One; True, 
* Three, Four, &c. Theſe Parts we conſider. as 


ſubliſting in ſome_Orger, according to their ſe- 
eral Relations and. Situations, with. regard to 
ach other, and to. the Whole; and of. them we 
y, one is prior, the other po/terior.to the other, 
ther in Nature, Time, Place, Dignity or Know= 
ge, as a Father to his Son, &c. This-Order of 


5 Things which we expreſs by the Terms, firſts, 
mn” end, third, fourth, &c. we. find to be founded, 
P* WW fome Eſtabliſhment which we obſerve to ber 
” ade in the. Courſe of. Nature, which. therefore, 


Dy in. 


38 Nie i Proples of. - 
in all our Diviſions and Sub-diyifions, Concepti- 
ons and Reafonings, we fhould make our Stand- 
ard, and endeavour to follow as exactly as ever 
we can. 5 12 88 
. eee to eng of Unity and 
8 ultiplicity, belong the Notio 
of Waentity Irmi 2 A Thing ö 
and Diver- f 1 
57 | ſaid to be one and the fame, when 
. appears to have all the eſſentia 
individuating Properties at one Time that it had 
at another, tho' it may differ in ſome Things acci- 
dental or circumſtantial, as a Man at five and at 
fifty. But if Things differ in any Thing eflen- 
tial, we er ta are Diver/e, being not the ſame, 
but the one a different and diſtinct Being from 
the other; as an Apple from an-OyFer. But Idun. 
tity is of very different Conſideration in Boi: 
and in Spirits, as they are Beings of an entireh 
different Kind. In Bodies, we call that one and 
the ſame, which, however it may differ in ſome 
Things not eſſential to it, yet in Things peculiat 
to it, affects our Senfes in the ſame Manner at 
one Time as at another, or confiſts of the fame 
| fenfible Qualities, as Figure, Color, &c. which 
ate effential to it. Thus we call a Mountain the 
fame Body now, that it was twenty Years apo. 
Thoſe again are diverſe or diſtinct Bodies on the 
from another, that conſiſt of different ſenſibeW pert 
' Qualities efſential to each, as Gold and Lead. Of of 1 
that in Bodies is the ſame or different, which ap- 
pears to conſiſt of the ſame or different indiv- 
duating fenſible Qualities. But as by a Spirit 
which is alſo called a Peron, we mean a diftind, 
_ conſcious, intelligent Agent, ſo his Identity con. 


ß 


fiſts in being conſcious of a Series of Perception faid 
and Actions that he knows to be his own and not Thit 


I | another 
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5 ansther's, by which therefore he knows he is the 
d- fame Perſon: now that he knew himſelf to be 
ver twenty or fifty Years ago. This continued Con- 
: ſeiouſneſs is his diſtinct individuating Property: 


Whereas Peter is not the ſame with Paul, but 
another Perſon, each having diſtin inviduating 
Properties, the one being conſcious of a different 
and diſtinct Series of Perceptions and Actions 
from the other“ With Regard to anether, he 
appears to me the ſame with himſelf at different 
" Times,” or to be a different Perfon, according as 
from his Words and Actions, he appears to be 
conſcious or not conſcious of the ſame Percepti- 
ons and Actions. This is the uſual and common 
Senſe of the Word Perſon, which, however, is 
ſometimes ufed to ſignify not a diſtin@ Being, 
but - a- diſbinct Capacity. In this Senfe the ſame 
Intelligente may ſuſtain diverſe Perſonsy by acti 

in ſo many different Characters or Capacities. 
need fay nothing here of the Senſe of this Word, 
ö 
22. Fon THERMO RE, ſome Things are faid 
to agres, others to , her, and be p- H woye; 
* to sach — T hoſe Things cf Thi 4g 
that agree in a third Thing, are alſa $1718 7 
faid i agree between themſetves ; and ite. 
the Idea or Conception of the one, in ſome reſ- 
pect, includes or. implies the Idea or Conception 
of the other, and vice ver/d. Thus Things are 
ſaid to degree in their Cauſes, Effects, Properties, 
Subjects, Adyascts, Time, Place, Quantity, Qua- 
lity, e. As 4205 Shns have one common Patent, 
two Men are cotemporary, or are Countrymen, 
or have the ſame Occupation, &c. Things are 
faid to di gree or differ in relation to theſe 
Things, when two Men are of different Cou 
N | D 6 | tries 


Fo We firſt Principles of 
tries or Occupations, &:c; and they are faid to be 
appaſite, when they are contrary the one to the 
other, and the Idea or Notion of the one excludes 
that of the other; as Light and Darkneſs, Heat 
and Cold, Extenſion and T hought, True and Falſe, 
Right and Wrong. Any Thing, and its Pri- 
vation or Negation, are alſo ſaid to be oppoſite; 
AS Light and Blinaneſs, Life and Death, &c, 
23. Id the next Place, we eee are 

2 4 res Quantity, — diſereet or conti- 
| *. 2" or nutd, i. e. Number or Magnitude ; at 
2 1 HO 2＋ 2 =; and any two Right Angles 
are equal to each other, as they have the ſame, 
or an equal Numb.r of Parts or Degrees. On 
the contrary, we ſay Things are Unequal, when 
one is Greater, and the other L/; as 3 is, more 
than 2; a Kight Angle is greater than an Acute, 
and /e{5 than an Obtuſe Angle, &c. And here the 
Mathematicians have ſeveral Maxims which are 
the Foundations of their Demonſtrations; as, 
Equals added to Equals, make the Mole equal; 
Equals taken. from Equals, leave. the Remainder 
equal: And ſo of Unegqualt. From Bodies and 

their Dimenſions, this is by Analegy transferred 
to Spirits or Minds, which are compared in their 
Powers and Faculties, as Bodies, &c. in their 
Quantities. Thus we ſay, one Man or Angel 
has an equal, greater, or leſs Degree of Under. 

ſtanding, Force or Activity, than another; and 
thoſe of the Deity are — <a and beyond all 
Compariſon. To this Head belong the Argu- 
ments, a majors ad minus affirmando, and a ni- 
n re ad majus negando; as, if one Man can liſt 
ſuch a Weight, much more two; and if two 
cannot lift it, much leſs one. egit L 
. | 3 & » 24. AND 
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24. Au ly, we ſay, Things are lite os 
analogous to one another, when the Of Thinss © 
one reſembles the other in: ſome Qua- 77 * 75 
lity, Power or Faculty: and of all N 
other Analogies, thoſe between the f 
natural and moral World are the moſt pleaſant 
and uſeful; Gop having deſigned the one as an 
Emblem of the other, whereby we may be beſt 
inſtructed from our Senſes in what moſt concerns 
us. Thus Knowlege is: like Light," or Benevolence 
like Attraction; i. e. in the Diſcovery of Truth; 
Knowlege is to the Mind, what Light is to the 
Eye. In like Manner, Benevolence is to rational 
and ſocial Syſtems, what Attraction is to material 
Syſtems. As the one preſerves Order and Har- 
mony in the natural World; ſo the other pre- 
ſerves Peace and Happineſs, in the moral. World. 
This is what is called Analogy or Proportian; and 
is either continued or disjunct.— Centinued when 
the fir/i Term is to the ſecond, as the ſecond is to 
the third; as when we ſay the Parent is to the Son, 
as the Son is to the Grandſon. Digjunds, when the 
firſt is to the ſecond, as the third to the fourth : As, 
for Inſtance, Virtue is to the Soul, as Health is to 
the Body, in regard to Eaſe and Tranquility. 
To this Head belongs the Mathematicians Doc- 
trine of Proportions, or the Similitude of Ratio's, 
, 2 5:4:43. 4 8. 20d; 2:4 : 6:12. Here 
likewiſe belong moral Proportions, or the Fitneſs 
of AﬀeQions and Actions to Characters with re- 
gard to. Happineſs. Hence that reciprocal Pro- 
portion expreſſing the grand Fundamental Erin- 
ciple of Morals, viz. That ſuch Affections and 
Actions as are right or wrong in another towards 
me (as tending to promote my Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery in the Whole) muſt, for the ſame Reaſon, be 


unlike. 


\ * 
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fight or wrong in me towards him, ſuppoſing-an 
Exchange of Characters. Thus far of Simililudt 
and Analogy. On the other Hand, we - ſay, 
Things are Unlike, when they have different Qua- 
lities and Powers; as John is not like Thomas, 
the one being a good Genius, the other a Dunce, 
25. WHATEVER Being or Thing, er what- 
07" Hen, dung ore e u 
i fuhA or Part, Quantity or * 
47 % B „ef any Thing be the Gbject of our 
77 Defini- Conſideration; in order the better 
%% to think of it by ourſelves, and eſ. 
pecially in order to converſe with one another 
about it, it is neceſſary to give it a Name, or 
annex ſome Sound or other Sign, agreed upon to 
be ſteadily fighifieative of it, whether it be an 
Object of the Senſt and Imagination, or of the 
pure Intellect and Reafon : And that Sound or 
Sign ſo eſtabliſhed, becomes a Kind of Vehicle to 
the Idea or Conception, whether Simple, Com- 
pound or Complex. Thus we give the Name 
White, Black; Red. &. to the Colors ſo called; 
Hard, Soft, Hot, Co d, Ne. to the tangible Qun- 
| Htivs ſo called; and Con ſcibi ſneſs, Perception; SAP. 
exertion, Fc. to the ſimple Coneeptions- ſo called. 
Thus for Inſtance in the Compounds; we give 
the Name Gold to a certain yellow Metal that i} 
the heavieſt and moſt ductile of all others; the 
Name Cherry to the Fruit of fuch à Tree, of 
fuch a particular Figure, Conſiſtence and Taſte; 
and the Name Juſticen to an Aætion f an intelli- 
gent Agent, deſigning to render to every one 
What he apprehends to be his Due, c. I his is 
called Denomination, or giving Names ts Things. 
And the great Rule to be obſerved in this Affair, 
is, That we conſtantly atviex ſuch Ner- or 
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Conception, or ſuch a preciſe Collection or Com- 
bination of either ſenſible Ideas or intellectual 
Notions, to ſuch a Name or Word; and then al- 
ways uſe it in the ſame Senſe. The true Notion 
of a Definitun, whether in Things ſenſible or 
intellectual, conſiſts in m_—_— -what are the 
preciſe Ideas or Conceptions, which are combined 
and atinexed'to fuch a Name. Thus the Word 
Gold means a yellow fuſible Body, of the greateſt 
Weight and — of: wy other, and ſoluble 
in Aqua Regia. So the Word Spirit, means à 
conſcious, intelligent, active, ſelf-exerting Being. 
Thus we define compdund Ideas, or complex 


| Conceptions; but as for thoſe that are ſimple, 
they cannot be defined otherwiſe than by ſore 


ſynonymous Term, decauſe they can be known | 
only by Experience. ite 3 TIDY HIT 
26. AN v one intire Being that cannot be di- 
vided into more of the ſame Kind, . 3. 
we call an Individual, whether it be , , 
a Body, or a Spirit, and in order the . 
hetter to think and ſpeak of it, we 4 ge 
give it a proper Name; as, to this , 29775 


Man the Name of John; te that, Pe- and Kinds, 


ter ; to this Horſe, the Name Bucepbalus, to that 
Dog, the Name Argus, &c. If there be no Oe- 


caſion for a proper Name, we ſay this Tree, thut 


Stone, that Piece of Gold, &c. And obſervin 
that there are a gteat Number of Inaividuals 
agree in certain effential Properties that diſeri- 
minate them from all other Things, we call afl 
the Beings of that Sort, a Species, and agree up- 
on a common Name that ſhall indifferently ſtand 
for every Individual of that Sort. * This is what 
is meant by Ab/traZim. Thus obſerving all the 
Individuals of Men to agree in a certain Figure, 


Shape and Structure, and in certain Powers of 


| Reaſon, 


s 
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| Reaſon, Speech and Activity, we call the wholz | 
Species by the general Name, Man, in. which ü 
' we do, in effect, ſubſtitute ſome individual Idea | 

to repreſent the whole Species, and annex to it a F 
b 

11 

ft 


general Name common to all the Individuals, 
And comparing this Seb of Beings, which we call 
Mankind, with another Set which we call Beaſts, 
we find there are ſome Properties. in which they 
all agree, as: Life, Senſe, and: ſpontaneous Mo- 
tion, &c.. to-theſe we giye a more general Name 
or Genus, that ſhall ſtand for them all, as the 
Word Animal. 5 2 e 
Aſcending higher, we obſerve that each 
Tribe of Animal, in their Manner of: Life, bears 
ſame Analogy to anether Set of Beings, called 
Plants, in vegetable Life, and ſo conſtitute a yet 
more general Name to ſtand for them all, as the 
Word Animate. Further ſtill, finding all theſe 
agree with a. vaſtly greater Number of other 
Things, Elements, Stones, Metals, &e. in the 
three Dimenſions, Length, Breadth and T hick- 
nefs, we ſubſtitute the yet more general Name 
Body, to comprehend them all. And laſtly, Spi- 
Tits are yet another Set of Beings, intirely and 
toto Cœlo different from Bodies of any Sort, , whoſe 
Eſſence conſiſts in conſcious Perception and Acti- 
vity, and have nothing common with them but 
bare Exiſtence; ſoe that we comprèhend them all, 
both Bodies and Spirits, both I hings-perceiving; 
and Things perceived, Things. active, and I hings 
paſſive, under the moſt general Name Being, or 
Thing ;, 1. e. what is, or exiſts. This is the high- 
eſt Genus of all, which, with the ſubordinate 
Genera or Kinds, have been conſidered as another 
Kind. of I hole, called Totum Genericum (to dir 
ſtinguiſh it from the other hole, explained above *, 
* Sed. 19. 5050 | 


which 


als and FIDE '65 
which is properly ſo called, but for Diſtinc- 
tion-ſake is alſo termed Torum Integrale). The 
Parts of the former are called its Specigs; and 
the Parts of the latter its Members. The Divi- 

n of the Genus into its Species may more fitly 
de called D:/friþution, and that of the Imegrum 
into its Members, Partition. Thus in the In- 


ſtance beſore us, we diſtribute Beings into Bodies 


and Spirits; - B:dies into Inanimate and Animate; 
An mate into Plants and Animals; and Animals 
into Men and Beaſts. And laſtly, theſe, loweſt 
Species can be diſtributed only — the ſeveral 
Individuals : But the Indi viduals, tho* they can- 
not be diſtributed into Seri, may be diſtin- 
ouiſhed by their Cauſes, Effects, Subjects ar Ad- 


Juncts, &e.; a8 by their Families, Places, or 


Countries; by their Colors, Sects or Occupations, 
my other accidental Circumſtances. 115 

5 * * of great range in order to 
t nl clearly and juftl „ to take Care | 
that we 8 — a Notion as D* — 
poſſible of all thoſe Properties i in eve- 1 of d 1 
1y Kind of Being, that do eſſentially 8 2 
diſtinguiſh . one from another, that 11 

we may make our Definitions and Diuifh Gans rule, 
and avoid as far as poſlible, that Perplexity of 
Thought and Expreſſion which ariſes from con- 
founding one Thing with another. But this is 
more eſpecially neceſſary in that firſt great Divi- 
[ion of /B:ings into Bodies and Spirits; becauſe 
we take our firſt Riſe to Knowlege from ſenſible 
Things or Bodies, and by, that Means are fo 
prepoſſeſſed with a Notion of their Reality and 
Importance, that it is with much Difficulty that 
we riſe to the Notion of Spirits. and what relates 


to them; at when we do, 'tis as. difficult to 
| hatte 


/ 


66 "The in Principles of 
Have any ſtrong Appretienſion of their Reality am 
Importance, or to coneeive of them but unde 
'corpoteat Images. We ſhould therefore labor 
much in the Buſineſs of Reflexion, and Abftradhi 
on from ſenſible to intellectual Things; we thoul 
diſengage ourſelves from Senſe and Imagination 
"25 much as poſſible; and conſider, that tho! ou 
Notion of Spirits is ifitirely of a different Natut 
'iand Original, from that of Bodies, it is neithe 
lefs real and ſubſtantial, nor indeed lefs clear and 


certain. Theſe we have from Senſe and Imag. di 
nation, and Theſe from Conſeiouſneſs and 'Rex or 
foning. But as theſe are Faculties of as imucd in. 
Reality and Certainty, 28 15% (if not more) we BW w: 
are not leſs certain of the Exiſtehee of Spirits um I as 
of Bodies, nor have we à leſs dlear Notion of th WY {cr 
one tharr the other. I am as intuitively vera ſer 
of my own Exiſtence by Conſtiouſneſs, as of t O! 
Ext̃ſtence of Bodies by Senſe; and I am is de BW fs 
monſtratively ſure of the Exiſtence of other Sp 
xits, and eſpecially of the eternal Parent Mind, . 
I am, of any Thing imaginable; whatſoever. Ny 
(as I ſaid) upon due Confideration, it will . 
pear that the Evidence and Reality here hat] © | 
much the Advantage. For J know as clear} © ! 
and perfectly what 1 mean, when I ſay 7 or nj «.] 
Wh as when I ſay my Boy. I have as clear: © 
Notion of the Meaning or Conceptions annere. 
to the Words, Senſe, Imagination, Conſciou-Wi © © 
neſs, Underftanding, Reaſon, Pleaſure, Averſton «*y 
Activity, Self-exertion, &c. as of the Meanit|l © b 
or Ideas annexed to the Words, —Extenſion, Fi 4 8 
pure, Solidity, Motion, Color, Sound, Het. 
old, Sweet, Bitter, &c. I as perfectly k no it 
the one as the other. Hence I muft conſidi ti 


Spirits, as being as much real and intelligible 5 


irg 


1755 as Bodies, the of a K ind entireſy different; 
and indeed as much more real; as they are a more 
perfect Kind of Beings: For Perception ard 
Action are Things of greater Reality and Per- 
ſection, than being perceived and upon; 


as one's Self and the Enjoyment of one's Self is 
of more Importance to us; than any outward ſeni- 
side Objectcrss. B 
28. Ixp RED there is a Difficulty in being duly 
diſengaged from Things /en/ible, in 0 gien 
order the better to conceive of Things / n, 


! 1 5 Metaphor 
intelleftual, ſpiritual and divine, and 
we are obliged to make uſe of thoſe pg Ar 5 


as a Means and Step to theſe, uſing *© 
ſenſible Signs, Metaphors and Analzgies, to repre- 


Objects of Intellect, Reaſon and Faith: For (to 
uſe the Words of the great Author of the Minuie 
Philiſapher), * * As the Mind is better acquainted 
* with fome Sort of Objects which are earlier ſug- 
*« peſted'to'it, ftrike it more ſenſibly, or are more 
5 eaſily comprehended than others, it is rraturally 
© led to ſubſtitute theſe Objects for ſuch asare more 
“ ſubtil, fleeting or difficult to conceive. Nothing, 
« I ſay, is more natural than to make the Things 


we imagine before we reflect, and we perceive 
« Senſes, the Sight is the moſt clear, diſtin, 
* it is natural to affiſt the Intellect by Imagina- 


© tion, the Imagination by Senfe, and the other 
Dial. vii. 16. | 5 


and they muſt be of as much more Importance, 


ſent and ſhadow forth thoſe more noble, abſtract 


ve know, a Step to thoſe we do not know; and 

to repreſent and explain Things lefs farniliar, by 
* others- that are more ſo. Now it is certain 
e by Senſe before we imagine, and of all our 


various, agreeable and comprehenſive. Hence 


% Senſes 
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es be frſt Principles of 
“ Senſes by Sight. Hence Figures, Metaphoy 
and Pypes. We illuftrate ſpiritual Things by 
s cotporeal; we ſubſtitute Sounds for Thought, 
and written Letters for Sounds; Emblem; 
Symbols and Hieroglyphics, for Things to 
4 obſcure to ſtrike; and too various or too fleet. 
ing to be retained: We ſubſtitute Things ima. 
„ ginable for Things intelligible;; ſenſtble Thing 
% for imaginable ; ſmaller Things for thoſe toy 
great to comprehend eafily, and-greater. Thing 
c for ſuch as are too ſmall to be diſcerned dj 
«. ſtinctly; preſent Things for abſent ;, pers 
et nent for periſhing ; and: viſible: for. inviſibls 
ve. Hence the Uſe, of Diagrams : Hence Right 
Lines are ſubſtituted for Time, Velocity and 
„other Things of very different Natures - Hence 
we ſpeak of Spirits in a figurative Stile, ex 
<. prefling the Operations of the Mind by Allu- 
4 ſions and. Terms borrowed from ſenſible Thing 
„ ſuch as, apprehend, conceive, reflect, difeourſy 
and the like. And hence thoſe, Allegorie, 
ce which illuſtrate Things intellectual by V ifion 
. exhibited to the Fancy.” — Hence alſo it i 
that we conceive and ſpeak. of. God Almighty 
\ by. Analogy from the greateſt. * Perfections in 
ourſelyes, ſuch. as Knowlege,  Hiſdom, Powe, 
Juſtice, G:odnefs, &c. which we ſubſtitute to re. 
preſent his infinite Perfections, removing all Li- 
mitation and Imperfection. And hence it is that 
in the Revelation which God hath made of him- 
lf, and his Diſpenſations towards Mankind, he 
cloaths himſelf with human Parts and. Paſſions, in 
order to render himſelf in ſome Meaſure intelligs 


On this Subject rea! Biſhop Brown's Procedurt, 
ec. of the Human Underſtanding, | 
ble 


Mietapbyſics and Logic. 69 
dle to us, and moreover, teaches us, what (to 
ll practical Purpoſes, which are chiefly aimed at) 
ms, Ft concerns us to know of him and bis Dealings 
tos ith us, by Things and Relations familiar among 
cer. Mourſelves, ſuch as, the Sun, Light and Life, Fa- 
ma. ber, Son, and Spirit, Mediator, Redeemer, Pricft, 
ings P ropitiation, King,” Kingdom, &c. All theſe gra- 
too cious Accommodations to our low Capacities, we. 
ing; {ouſt always ſo underſtand and explain as to im- 
ly nothing. contradictious or unworthy of his 
ma. Infinite Excellency, implied in either his natural 
ble or moral. Perfections.— Thus much of the Mind's 
dig ire 4{pprehen/ion of its Objects, and their Rela- 
and ions, ariſing from our comparing them one with 
ence nother, and the Manner of our conceiving and 
ex: preſſing them. . : „ „„ ˙ 
Allu- & BY. | 
ingy 
rſh 
oriez 
ſons 
it i 


7 . The en ati, 
ens. ul. Enn 
of the Mind, e . eme, a 


— . 


to the Gonflderativnt of that Act of 

Min which is called udgment, 7. e. which of 
0 of 5 Op firms or —— one Thing of ano- 
„ ther, and judges of True and Falle 

— poſit i. 4 Accordingly obferve further ; ; Thu 
. ſooner hath the Mind com. 
MF pared its Ideas or Conceptions one 
with another, but perceiving, or apprehending 
that it perceives, their Connections and Repuy- 
nances, or the Agreement or Diſagreement be 1. ; 
tween them, it paſſes ſome Judgment, affirming . 
or denying the one of the other, according as 
apprehends gi wg is, or is not, included or im- 
plied in the other, or connected with it. Thu 
obſerving that the Ideas we call Roundneſi ar 
Brightne/s agree with, or are included in, tie rn 
Idea to which we give the Name Sun, we afimi g. 
the Syn is Round or Bright. And finding th 
Idea we call a Square is not comprehended in tha 
of the Sun, we deny that the Sun is Square. W 
with Regard to intellectual Notions ; we affim 
Virtue is preferable to Gali, and deny that Richi 
are of ſo much Mor th as Learning. Here Ext: 
lency beyond that of Gold is included in the No. 
tion of Virtue; and an Excellency equal to that a 
Learning is not included in that of Riches. Thee 
Fudgments of the Mind expreſfed in Words, we 
call Propoſitions ; and the Idea or my 0 
| which 


Ag dow, in the * 
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Metaphyſics and Logic. 7¹ 
which we afizm or deny any Thing, is called 
he Subject of the Propot ition ; that which is af- 
med. or demied of: it, js called the. Attribute.or 
redicats 3 what joins them is the Verb; and 
hat ſeparates. them is the negative Particle: 22 
3 2 is the Cemer, or, is not the Center of | 
Ie id. 

2. Ix all e ee che Subject is cither a 


6 


Ih 
h 


; zneral or an Indi ui dual Idea or Con- f Proj 
4 eption. If the Subject be a general Re 


Term, then it is either an uni ger al 
vr particular . Propoſition. It is of 22 — 
niuerſal Propeſitian when the Attri- Pe } = 
ute or Predicate is-underfogd; to be DJogs ow EM 
firmed; or denied pf all the Individuals contained, 
nder the Subject; as, a wig is a rational Crea- 
ure, Man is ngt immortal; and is generally ex- 
preſſed by ſome. Term of Were, all or nane. 
All is an wuverſal Affirmative, as, all Men are 
nortal; and it is denied by denying the Term of 
ſniverſality';, as, not all Men are mortal; or by 
particular Negative, as, ſome Men are not mor- 
J. — None is an nin Negatius, as, no Vice 
5 t9 be indulged ʒ which; is denied by a particular 
\firmative, as, ſome Vice is to be indulged. 
On the other Hand, a Propoſition is parficu- 
ar, when the Predicate, is un to be a 
med or denied af gply ſome of the Inches due 
g under the, Subject; ab, ſame Men are 
riſes; f. eme. Men are not rich. * pens 45 
mative is denied by an univerſal Negative; 5 a8, 
o Men are wiſe; and à particular Wa is 
enied by an, univerſal, Affrmative; as, all Men 
e rich. But if the Subject be an Individual, 
e Propoſition is called gar, as John is wiſe, 
1s not rich; which e gemied, the Oe in 
ſay ing, 


imo⸗ 
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72 The firſt Principles of | 
ſaying, he 1s not wiſe 3 the other by affirming be 
is rich. 
gy Avorie Diviſion of Propoſitions is, in. 
to ſuch as are ſunple, and uch as arc 
Of Prape- compound. a Propoſnion is calle 
Jions 7 * ſimple when it expreſſes but one 
_ CO ſudgment of the Mind, and cannot 
. iy reſolved 
properly reſolved into more Pro. 
poſitions; or if the full Senſe of it may be ex. 
preſſed in one Propoſition, in which there is bu 
one Attribute predicated on but one Subject: As Mor 
Lad is Good. And Propoſitions of this Kin the 
are either abſolute, when the Predicate is expreſſive tha 
of ſomething eſſential to the Subject, or directly An 
predicated of it, and when no Condition is either ori, 
expreſſed or underſtood, as,-—The Sun is bright: the 
Or they are conditlonal, when there is ſome Con- 
dition annexed to the Subject, upon the Suppo- 
ſition of which, the Predicate is affirmed or deniet 
of it; as, If God be good, he cannot delight 
in the Miſery of his Creatures. Theſe condi- 
tional Propoſitions have, by ſome, been reckoned Mit in 
among the Compounds; but ought not, by the exiſt 
Definition above given, tho they have that Ap: Narche 
pearance, they being reducible to one Propol- 
tion; as in this Example, it is only as much 2 | 
to ſay,—God being good cannot delight in Miſm NConf 
On the contrary,” a compounu Propoſition i is ex- Nexiſt 
preflive of ſeveral Judgments: of the Mind, aid 
may be reſolved into two or more Propoſition 
there being two or more Subjects, or two « 
more Predicates, connected by Conjunctions : As 
— The Sun is bright and:round ; Both Wiſdon 
and Riches are deſirable. But farther, theſe can. 


pound Propoſitions- are æitlier Copulatives or Dif 
| run according as the * connected 


5 Metaphyſics and Logic. 73 
dhulative or digiunciue Conjunctions: As, — Both 
Peter and Paul were Apoſtles and Martyrs: The 
World exiſts either of itſelf, or from a moſt wiſe 
and powerful Cauſe. _. oy | 
4. Bur the moſt important DiſtinQion of Pro- 
ofitions is, into ſuch as are True or WS 
Falſe —If we join or ſeparate, i. e. Of Prope- 


1 : ſſtions True 
nat affirm or deny Things as being what Nh 8 a 
Pro- WW they really = the Propoſition. is Gor Faſje.: 


e. True. As, — Gold is heavier than Silver, or Sil- 
but ver is not ſo ductile as Gold. But if we affirm 
As, or deny Things otherwiſe, than they really are, 
ind the Propoſition. is Falſe; as, — Money is better 
five than Virtue, or Learning is not ſo good as Riches. , 
ctly And here it may be remarked, that the proper 
ther original Notion of Truth & is, that it conſiſts in 
ght: che Agreement of any Thing with its Standard - 


on O D's infinite Intellect, comprehending all 
ppo- that 7s, is the original Standard. He himſelf is 
niet WWſaid to be infinite Truth, or the Truth itſelf, as 
light being infinitely intelligible and perfectly known 
ondi- ¶ to his own infinite Intellect, and conformable to 
oned Mfit in all that he is and does. All Things that 
y the exiſt, are what they are originally in his eternal 
t Ap- archetypal Idea, or as they are known. to him, 
zpoli- ¶ whether they be Things neceſſary or contingent. 
ch 4 Wl he Truth of Things created conſiſts in their 
{1 ery N Conformity to their Archetype, as they actually 
is ex: Nxiſt in Nature and Fact, partaking of ſo much 
„ and Truth and Reality as the great Author of them 
tions thought fit to aſſign them. This is, what is 
w_ led, Metaphyſical Truth, as above explained, 
S © BY 


ow, this Ex ſtence of Things as they really are, 
iſdom | | : | 
ſe con 
r Dif- 
ted b 
capt 


* Chap II. ſect. 15. 5 
e E e whe- 


4 The firſt Principles of | 
whether in the eternal Mind, if they are Thing 
necęſſary, or in Nature and Fact, if they are Things 
contingent, muſt be the Standard to our Minds; 
and our Knowlege or Fudement of them is then 
Truth, when we conceive and affirm of them as 
being what they really are. This is called Logi. 
cal or Mental Truth. And, laſtly, our Thoughts 
and * of Things muſt be the Standard 
to our . Expreſſions concerning them; 
which are then Truth, when they agree with the 
real Senſe and Apprehenſion of our Minds. This 
is called Verbal Truth; and when we deſign nothing 
but to ſpeak as we think, it is called Moral Truth, 
Since therefore Truth is inflexible, and Things 
are what they are, whatever we think of them, 
and no Imagination or Opinion of ours can, in 


the leaſt, alter them; it concerns us above al vi 
Things to think and ſpeak of them, as well as to Wl 7 | 
affect and act with regard to them, exactly as be- ON 


ing what they really are. f 
5. As all Things are in their own Nature (the 
either neceſſary or contingent, as was 
25 Prope- ſhewn above *, ſo are the Propoſi- 
ſition Dn tions expreſſive of them. Here, 
ceſfary a therefore, we muſt explain this 


e Diſtinction of Propoſitions. Ac- OP 
cordingly, thoſe Propoſitions we call neceſſary, that 466 
aſſert "Things or Relations which are in their own e 


Nature neceſſary, immutable and eternal, and 
which, (as was above explained) being founded 
zn the infinite Perfection of the divine Nature, 
do not depend on the divine Will, and therefore 
Cannot be altered by the Power of God himſel, 


„Chap. II. ſect. 11. 3 
| | c 
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becauſe it would involve ſome Abſurdity or Con- 
tradiction. Such are the following Propoſitions. 
Some Being muſt have always exiſted; — no 
5 Being can begin to be without a Cauſe; — Tri- 
0 angles of the * Baſe and Height are equal; — 
Benefits deſerve Gratitude, &c. Thoſe neceſſa- 
N ry Propoſitions, whoſe Evidence is thus intuitive, 
en are called Axioms or Maxims. Theſe Truths, 
MI with all their neceſſary Conſequences, are, as it 
4 were, ſo many Rays of that divine intellectual 
Light * above aſſerted, which inceſſantly flow 
„V from the great Fountain of Light, and ſhine alike 
w into all created Minds. Of this Kind is a Mul- 
ng Bl titude of metaphyſical, mathematical and moral 
i Truths, which, it is evident, muſt be of a di- 
vine Original, ſince, like the Deity, they are eve- 
ry where preſent to all Minds, immutable, eter- 
755 nal, and, cannot derive from any created Light, 
or the actual Exiſtence of the Creatures, which 
is evidently precarious and contingent, tho' they 


ture A (the Creatures) are ſubſervient to lead us up to 
wy thoſe Truths that are neceſſary and eternal. On 
. the other Hand, thoſe Prop /itions are cont ngent, 

? 


which aſſert Things and Relations that are con- 
tingent, as depending on the Wills and Power of 
free Agents, and conſequently that might not 
have been had they ſo pleaſed, and their Non-ex- 
tence implies no Abſurdity ; as, — The Sn 
ſhines ; John runs. Of this Kind are all phy/e-' 
cal Truths which relate to created Natures, and 
which depend on the free arbitrary Will of the' 
city, and Matters of meer Inſtitution ; and alſo 


* Chap. I. ſect. 13. and Chap. II. ſeR. 3. 
E 2 - 
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all. pol tical and bi/torical Truths, which depend 
on the free Exertion of human Wills. 
6. Now the Truth or Falſhood of ſome Pro- 
ſitions is /e/f-evident. Such we are 
of Ire a faid to las, 40 Intuiti n; either by 
3 hen I actually perceive 
evident and $5 © 8 mal "hs rd 5 2 
demon ſira- ight, Colors, &c. or by Conſci- 
"i ouſneſs and pure. Intellect ;- as, when 
I fay,---I know that 2 am,---that 
nothing can produce itſ{elf,---and that the Whole 
is equal to all its Parts, &c. The Reaſon of this 
intuitive Evidence is, that the Attribute appears 
at firft Sight to be included in the Subject, or 
connected with it. But if the Connection be- 
tween the Subject and Attribute doth not appear 
at firſt Sight, the Terms being duly explained, pr 
we muſt make uſe of a third Idea or Notion called Re 
a Reaſon or Argument, which may ſerve as a com- tra 


mon Meaſure or Standard whereby to judge of pre 
the Connection between them. If this third evi- 345 
dently appears to agree with each of the Terms Cor 
of the Propoſition, it demonſtrates their Agree- ani 
ment between themſelves, and if with but one of the 
them, it demonſtrates their Diſagreement : As, to b. 
fince I know I began to be, - and nothing can anal. 
begin to be without a Cauſe, this demonſtratively ¶ habit 
proves that I muſt have had a Cauſe of my Ex- ¶ them 
iſtence. And as Knowlege implies a clear Percep- MM knoy 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement between ¶ other 
the Subject and Predicate, we are ſaid in both it is p 


theſe Caſes to have Knoulege, Ce tainty and Eu- Nand p 
dence In the former, to have intuitive Certainty, grees, 
or Knowlege by Intuition; and in the latter to Weigl 
have demonſtrative Certainty, or Knowlege by 


Demonitration ; and the Certainty of Demunſira 
{11 
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nion is always ultimately reſolved into the Cer- 
tainty of Intuition. In all Caſes, the Criterion 
or Teſt of Evidence and Certainty, is, when we 
have it not in our Power to with- hold our Aſſent 
or Acquieſcence. This is called Science, which 
Term is however, by ſome, reſtrained to thoſe 
Truths which are neceſſary and immutable. 

7. ON the other Hand, we find that it is ma- 
ny Times in our Power, and even Of Boo 
that in ſome Caſes: we are obliged, Por 
to with-hold our Aſſent for want of doubtful 
perfect Evidence, or a high Proba- 1 
bility, when there are ſome good pl, 11 
Reaſons to d ult. Now if the Rea- : 
ſons againſt the Truth of any Propoſition rather 
preponderate, when duly compared with the 
Reaſons for it, it is called deubtſul. On the con- 
trary, if the Reaſons for it manifeſtly appear to 
prevail over thoſe againſt it, it is ſaid to be pro- 
bable, Thus we ſay, it is doubtful, whether the 
Comets are inhabited, becauſe they ſeem to be in 
an irregular chaotic State. But it is probable that 
the Planets are inhabited, becauſe they appear 
to be vaſt Globes in a ſettled regular Condition, 
analogous to our Earth, and if they are not in- 
habited, no other good End can be anſwered by 
them. Yet it is only probable, becauſe we do not 
know enough of them to be perfectly ſure that no 
other good End can be anſwered by them, and 
it is poſſible to be otherwiſe. Of theſe Doubts 
and Probabilities there are endleſsly various De- 
grees, according to the various Numbers and 
Weight of the Reaſons for or againſt them; and 
they alſo variouſly appear more or leſs probable 

or doubtful to different Perſons, according as the 
5 E 3 Peerſons 


tions 
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Perſons have more or leſs Capacity or Opportu- 
nity to examine them, and according as they give 
their Attention more or leſs to the Conſideration 
of them. When any Propoſition is ſupported 
with all the Reaſons it is, in the Nature of it, 
Capable of, and there remains no ſufficient Reaſon 
to doubt of the Truth of it, we are then ſaid to 
have a moral Certainty, and our Aſſent to it is 
called a Perſuaſion, which implies a ſettled Ac- 
quieſcence of the Mind in the Truth of it. 

8. IF the Reaſons for the Probability or moral 

Certainty of any Propoſition are 


= — taken from the Nature of the Things | 
var ig conſidered in themſelves, our Aſſent : 
of Aſſent to it is called Opinion as when! P 
N fſay, I am of Opinion that the Pla. x 
nets are inhabited, from the Reaſons that arc WW P 
taken from the Nature of them, ſo far as we can 1 


come to the Knowlege of it; which Term allo ff 
is, by ſome, uſed to ſignify our Aſſent to all con- bi 
tingent Propoſitions, howſoever certain. But i WM o 
the Reaſons of our Aſſent are taken only, or gr 
chiefly, from the Teſtimony of others (as ſuppoſe 

we were told by credible Perſons that came from 

the Planets, that they are inhabited) it is called 
Faith, which will be ſtronger or weaker accord. 
ing to the Credibility of the Thing in itſelf, and 
the Number and Credibility of the Perfons at- 
teſting it. If thoſe that atteſt it be Men, one or 
more, it is called Human Faith; ſuch as that 
whereby I believe there is ſuch a Place as Conflar- 
zine; le, and that there were ſuch Men as Alex. 
ander and Julius Czſar. And when any Fad 
of our Times is aſſerted by the concurrent Teſti- 
mony of all Men, or when any ancient F _ 
| attelte 
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atteſted by the univerſal Suffrage of all Antiquity, 
uninterruptedly handed down tous from Age to 
Age, we have the higheſt m:ral Certainty, which 
ſcarce leaves Room for poſſible Doubt. But if 
any Propoſition be atteſted by God himſelf, our 
Aſſent, or Acquieſcence in the Truth of it, is 
called divine Faith, ſuch as that whereby E-believe 
there will be a Reſurrection, and a future Judę- 
ment, &c. This Faith muſt intirely exclude all 
Doubt, if we are morally ſure that the Propoſition 
comes from God, and that we rightly underſtand 
it, becauſe we are demonſtratively certain, that 
he can neither deceive nor be deceived. Hence 
Faith is at the Bottom, grounded upon Reaſmn - 
And in all Caſes, if the Subject be not capable of 
clear Evidence, we muſt be content with ſuch 
Proof as the Nature of it will admit of ; but we 
muſt always have a due Regardto the Importance 
of .it, and be determined by the greateſt Proba- 
bility. If that cannot be had, and we are yet 
obliged to act, we muſt be determined by the 
greatelt Safety and Advantage. 1 


included in the Subject, or related to it, and 
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x, O W, Thirdly, that Act of the Mind 

N which ſeeks Reaſors or Arguments to 
prove the Truth or Falſhood of any 
Propoſition, and makes uſe of them 
for that Purpoſe is called Reaſon. In 
order to the right Exerciſe of this F aculty i it is 
neceſſary, 

Firſt, — That we carefully conſider the Worcy 
of the Propoſition to be proved or inquired into 
(now called the Qugſion) with all the Words and 
Terms we make uſe of in our Argumentations 
upon it; and mark, well what Ideas or Concep- 
tions we annex to them, always uſing the fame 
Word in the ſame Senſe, that we may induſtri- 
ouſly avoid Ambiguity. 

Second.y, it is neceſſary,—That we conſider 
exactly the Ideas or Notions themſclves ſignified 
by our Words, as much as poſſible diveſted of 
them, and that we recount and conſider the Parts 
and Properties whereof they conſiſt, that we may 
ſee how far our intuitive Knowlege goes, i. e. 
what Attributes do, at firſt Sight, appear to be 


Of Reaſon 


in general, 


what kind of Relation they bear, By this Means, 
carefully ſifting and canvaſſing, the Matter, and 
ſeparating; what is clear from what is doubtful, 
we ſhall firſt be ſure where the Doubt lies, and 


wherein the Merits of the Cauſe do really conſiſt. 
| 2. TRHEOI 


ts 


ger 


arts 


a 


ins, 
and 
ful, 
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ſiſt, 
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2. Tusk Things being duly obſerved, the 
right Exerciſe of Reaſon properly Of the 


confilts, right Ex- 


Fir/t,---In taking a careful Sur- 
vey of all the Relations which the 2 of 
Subject or Predicate of the Queſtion, eaſon. 


or diſputed Propoſition, bear to any other Ideas 


or Notions, and thereby ſearching out and diſ- 
covering ſome third Idea or Conception related 


to one or other, or both of them, which is called 
the Reaſon or Argument, and, as I ſaid, may be - 


conſidered as a common Meaſure by which to 
judge of the Relation between them. The Foun- 
dation of this is that grand Maxim * above men- 
tioned, That thoſe Things which agree or differ in 
a Third, muſt agree or differ between themſelves. 
A Quickneſs in perceiving this Agreement or 
Diſagreement, is called Sagacity. To this Pur- 
poſe, it is neceſſary that we endeavous to conſi- 
der the Whole of Things, and as far as we can, 
make ourſelves Maſters of our Subject; and in 
many Caſes it may be of good Uſe to have Re- 
courſe to the ſeveral Topics above explained in 
the ſecond Chapter, Cauſe:, Effects, &c. And 
as all our Reaſoning takes its Riſe from ſelf-evi- 
dent Propoſitions, we muſt take Care that the 


Connection between them and thoſe we would | 


prove, be made as clear and evident as poſlible, 
before we proceed to a Concluſion. 


Secondly, When we have found an Argument, | 


and duly conſidered its Relation to the Terms of 
the Queſtion, the Act of Reaſon conſiſts in in- 
terring, from the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


„ Chap. II. ſect. 22. = . 
„„ 0 the 
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the Subject and Attribute of the Queſtion with 
this intermediate Idea or Conception, their Agree- 
ment or Repugnancy between themſelves, This 
is called ation. Thus, ſuppoſe the . Queſtion 
were,---Whether Virtue be more valuable than 
Riches. I firſt conſider the Nature of Virtue and 
| Riches in all their Properties and Relations; [ 
compare them with each other, and particularly 
with regard to our Happineſs, which alone can 
render any Thing more or leſs valuable to us; 
and then, from that general ſelf-evident Propo- 
ſition, That,---What moſt contributes to our 
Happineſs is moſt valuable, I infer, That,---fince 
Virtue conduces vaſtly more to our Happineſs 
than Riches, it muſt upon that Account, be 
vaſtly more valuable. ” 

3. THE Method of Reaſoning in the Schoch I 
Of the is called Hyllegiſin, which conſiſts in 
Ye" Om. 75 the intermediate Idea or 

a Argument, Firſt, with the Pred:- 

Dees i cate of the Queſtion, which is called 
the Major Term, as being generally the moſt ex- 


ww pos fd am ae cc... £2 


tenſive ; Secondly, with the Subject of it, which w 
is called the Miner Term; and Thirdly, In mak- a 
ing the Concluſion according as it is found Je: 
to agree or diſagree with both, or either f ur 
them. If it is found to agree with both, it! M 
affirmative; if with but one, it is negative. Here ca 
alſo, let it be noted, that, in Syllagiſime, the fir an 
Propoſition is called the Major; the ſecond the his 
Miner; and both are called the Premiſes. Be 
Now, to underſtand the Whole the better, ſuppoi: WI {cr 
theQueſtion'were,--- Whether Juſtice ought alwajs be 
to be practiſed ? The Argument ſhall be the 4 the 


* Va'tageoujneſs of it, Then the Major on ar” | 
| * i 
x Wi 


* 
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will be What is advantageous in the Whole is 
always to be practiſed: Ihe Minor, --That 
Juſtice is ever advantageous in the whole: Then 
the Concluſton will be, That Juſtice i is always to 
be practiſed. Or this, what is miſchievous to 
Scciety ought not to be practiſed; Hying is miſ- 
chievous to Society; therefore Hing ought not to 
be practiſed. The Ground of this Method of 
Reaſoning is this Maxim: That---Whatever can 


truly be univerſally affirmed or denied of any 


Subject, may truly be affirmed or denied of all or 
any of the Particulars or Individuals comprehend- 
ed under that Subject. Now, if either of the 
Premiſes be yet doubtful, and is denied, it muſt 
be proved after the ſame Manner as before, till 
we arrive at two Premiſes, neither of which can 


reaſonably admit of any Doubt. 


4. SYLLOGISMS of this Kind are called the 
Categoric Forms, as being expreſſed OF th 
abſolutely, and always conſiſt of on- , Dr 
ly ſimple Propoſitions : In which the 29 
moſt common and-ufeful are thoſe, 5 tag A 
wherein the jntermediate Idea or Ar- —— be 
2ument precedes, as being the Sub- ens. 
ject in the Major Propoſition, which is always 
univerſal z and follows, being the Predicate in the _ 
Minor, Wen is always affirmative. This is 
called the t Figure - As,---An infinitely wiſe 
and good Being cannot delight in the Miſery of 
his Creatures: God is an infinitely wife and good 
Being; therefore, Gd cannot delight 1 in the Mi- 
ſery of his Creatures. But in ſome Caſes it may 
be moſt convenient to make the middle Ferm 
the Predicate of both: the Premiſes, one of which 
Is always negative, and the Major univerſal; this. 

Ev 18. 
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is called the ſecond Figure; as— All Virtue is ami- 
able; Avarice is not amiable; therefore, Avarit 
is not a Virtue. And laftly, ſometimes it may 
be moſt convenient to make the middle Term the 
Subject of both the Premiſes ; which is called the 
third Figure; in which the Minor muſt be affir- 
mative, and the Concluſion is always particular; 
as, Solomon did not always act wiſely : But &. 
lomon was a wiſe Man; therefore, ſome wiſe 

Man doth not always act wiſely, or, which is 
the ſame, All wiſe Men do not always act wiſely, 
Much is here ſaid by Logicians of the Modes of 
Syllogiſms under each of theſe Figures, which is 
rather Matter of Curioſity than Ufe : But if any 
one deſires to gratify his Curioſity, he may ſee a 
"moſt complete and accurate Account of them in 
the Port- Royal Art of Thinking. 

5. Bur the ſame Arguments may be diſpoſel 
Of * more familiarly in what is called the 
Ft, . ' Hypathetic Ferm, the Major of which 
hpothetic Kc” Proveltion 
Heiße. is a conditional Propoſition, as in 

9 the former Example :---1f Virtue is, 
in the whole, more conducive to our Happineß 

than Riches, it is more valuable :---But it is in 

the whole more conducive to our Happineſs: . 
Therefore it is more valuable. So in a later In- 
ſtance: I, Lying be miſchievous to Society, it 
 * ought not to be practiſed: But it is miſchievous, 
Ec. therefore ought not to be practiſed, —Here 


the major Propoſition conſiſts of two Parts, which Nu 
are called the Antecedent and the Conſequent, Caf 
and the Argument proceeds from the affirming ot An 
Poſition of the Antecedent to the Poſition of the the 
Conſequent. But there is another Form of it WW 14 


which proceeds from taking away of the Conle- Wi ing 
quent 
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quent to taking away of the Antecedent ; 'as, If 
] had ſaid ſuch a Thing, I ſhould have thought 
of it; — But I never thought of it,—therefore I 
never ſaid it. e ee e 
6. THERE is likewiſe another Form of Syllo- 

giſm, which is called the Digjundl ive OF . 
Frm, in which the Parts muſt be 7 r, 
Oppoſites, ſo that the Poſition of the 7 81% | 
firſt muſt infer the taking away ofů , e 
the other, or of all the reſt, if there giſm. : 3 
be more than two: Or the taking away of the 
latter, or all the reſt, if more than two, muſt - 
infer the Poſition of the former; as,. Every Man 
ſerves either God or Mammon. Peter ſerves God, 
therefore he cannot ſerve Mammon: or, —Fudas 
ſerves Mammon, therefore cannot be a Servant of 
God, And, to give an Inſtance where there are 
more than two,—Every Adtion is either good, 
bad or indifferent; But to relieve a poor Man 
is a good Action; — Therefore it is neither bad 
nor indifferent: Or, it is neither bad nor indif- 
ferent ; therefore it is a good Aation. = 
7. THESE are the chief Forms of Reaſoning 
to which all others, that are of an OF 5 
Conſequence, may be reduced.” It , g. 
may not however be amiſs to ſay 7. % 
ſomething of what are called irregular Sui. 
Sy/logi/ms. Of thoſe ſome are redundant, as conſiſt- 
ing of more than three Propoſitions, of which 
Number only regular Syllogiſms conſiſt. In this 
Caſe, a Reaſon is added to ſupport either the 
Major or Minor, or both, before we procced to 
the Concluſion. Others are deficient, as when the 
Major is left out or ſuppreſſed in the Mind, be- 
ing underſtood, tho? not expreſſed ; as,. Virtue 
| | con- 


ceonduces more to our Happineſs than Riches, 


| Dilemma, the major Propoſition is a Conditional, 
whoſe Conſequent contains all the ſeveral Suppo- 


which being removed in the MAinor, it is appa · 


no corporeal Properties and Affections, ſuch 2 


} 
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therefore it is more excellent; ſuch are called En. 
nem. But the moſt noted of theſe irregular 
Syllogiſms are the Dilemma and the Sorites. In a 


ſitions upon which the Antecedent can take Place, 


rent the Antecedent muſt alſo be taken away; 
as,. — I, God did not create the World, it muſt 


either have been ſelf- exiſtent, or have derived | 
from meer Chance; — But it could neither be 9 

ſelf· exiſtent nor derive from Chance; — Therefore 
it muſt have been created by Ged. Sorites is a a 
Method of arguing in a Series of Propoſitions, ſo Vi 
connected together, that the Predicate of the firk m 
becomes the Subject of the ſecond, and ſo on, ce 
till we come to a Concluſion, in which the Pre- ſo 

dicate of the laſt Propoſition appears from thoſe 
intermediate Propoſitions to he connected with w 
the Subject of the firſt. For an Example of the M 
Sorites, we may ſet down the following Way of M 

Reaſoning, to prove the natural Immortality of 
| ten 


the Soul, | py S777 
(I.) The Soul. is a conſcious, intelligent, active, | wh 


ſelf-exerting Being. the 
(II.) A conſeious, intelligent, active, ſelf. ex- ( 
erting Being, as ſuch, is of a Nature and Kind the 
entirely oppoſite and different from that of Bo- the 
dies, and therefore can have nothing common in t 
with them but bare Exiſtence. 8 
. III.) A Being that, as ſuch, is intirely of 2 is, | 
different Nature from Bodies, and hath nothing the 
beſides Exiſtence common with them, can hae con; 


ſolid 
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ſolid Extenſion, Continuity of Parts, and Diviſi- 
bility or Diſcerpibility. 


(IV.) A Being that, having no corporeal Proper- 
> and ſo does not conſiſt of ſolid extended 


Parts, diviſible or. diſcerpible,.cannot be n 


liable to a Diſſolution. 

(V.) What is not, in the Nature of i it, liable to 
a Diſſolution, muſt be naturally immortal. Ergo, 

(VI.) The Soul is naturally immortal. — 

And here theſe intermediate Propoſitions may 
be reduced to ſo many categoric Syllogiſms, be- 
ginning with the laſt, and ending with the firſt, 

8. THouGn the Rules given above, if duly 
attended to, would effectually pre- Of S. 
vent all ſophiſtical Reaſoning; yet it 7. 25 
may not be amiſs to add a few Words 7 Nor. 
concerning what are called Sepbiſins or falſe Rea- 
ſonings; among which, the chief are; f 

(J.) That which is called Ignoratio Elenchi, 
which is, when the Diſpute proceeds upon a 
Miſtake, occaſioned: by not attending to the true 
Meaning or State of the Queſtion. 

(II.) Petitio-principii, which is, when in pre- 
tending to argue, the Thing is taken for granted 
which was to be proved. This we call Begging | 
the Queſtion, 

(III.) Fallacio quatuor terminorum, which is, when 
the intermediate Term bears a different Senſe in 
the Minor, from the Senſe in which it was uſed 
in the Major. 

(IV.) Non Cauſa pro Gan, which i is, * chat 


is, by Miſtake, taken for a-Cauſe, which was-nat 


the Cauſe; as, when a Perſon receives his Health 


conſequent to the uſing ſuch a Medicine, and 
aſcribes it to wn perhaps it-might really 
be 
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us, beginning with what is plain and ſimple, and 
thence proceeding gradually to what is more com- 


IF 
* 


Things through the whole Proceſs, that what 
goes before may continually reflect Light upon 


N mo „ 


be "owing to a Medicine which he had uſed 


before. 5 F 1 
The Vth. and laſt I ſhall mention, is that t 
which ariſes from what is called the A/eciation of a 
Ideas; where, becauſe ſuch Ideas are connected ir 
meerly by Cuſtom, we are apt to conceit they al 
are connected in Nature ;—as Terrors with Dark. 01 
neſs. Hence it is of great Importance in Edu- ſe 
cation, to take Care that no Ideas become aſſo- V 
ciated by Habit or Cuſtom but thoſe that are con- pr 
nected in Nature; and on the other Hand, that an 
thoſe Ideas that are really connected in Nature be 
aſſociated by Habit or Cuſtom, that a Senſe of 14 
their Connection may operate with the greater the 
Force in the Conduct of Life. Thus much for Pa 
Het. % ER STATE W 
- 9. Tx laſt Thing in Logic, is that Courſe io 
Of A. of Reaſoning called Method, which it! 
od is only a regular Proceeding in con- {cet 
ARS as necting a large Series of Reaſonings cipl 
or Inſtructions on any Subject, and therefore to t 
truly belongs to this Part of Logic which treats t. 
of Reaſoning. For, in "delineating - a whole uſed 
Science, or treating on any large Subject, it is Cone 
"neceſſary to purſue it thro' a long Chain of Rea- Ml (iou 
ſoning, or a whole Series of Propoſitions mutually * 
e 


related: And in doing this it is of great Impor- * 
et 


tance, both for the clearer underſtanding it, and { 
the better remembering it, that we carefully ob- Thi. 
ſerve the Order that Nature itſelf points out to 2 

Trut 


pounded and obſcure; thus ordering and ranging 


what 
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what is to follow, and pave the Way to it; and 
taking the utmoſt Care to preſerve Evidence, or 
at leaſt the higheſt poſſible Degree of Probability 
in every Step, till we arrive at the higheſt Truth 
and Good, or the Concluſion we aim at. In 
order to this the beſt Thing we can do, is to ob- 
ſerve diligently the Manner in which the beſt 
Writers proceed, in treating on any Subject they 
propoſe to handle, Partiealufty at Machomarice- 
ans, and Moralifts. © 

Such a Series of Reaſoning as this, we call 
Method; and if it begin with Effects, and riſe to 
the Diſcovery of Cauſes, or with particular Facts, 
Parts or Properties, and riſe gradually to the 
Whole, and to general Principles, and Conclu- 
ſions, it is called the Analytical Method. But if 
it begin with Cauſes already diſcovered, and de- 
ſcend to Effects, or if it begin with general Prin- 
ciples, and deſcend, by the Application of them, 
to the Illuſtration or Proof of Particulars or Facts, 
it is called - the Synthetical Methid. The firſt is 
uſed in ſearching and diſcovering Truth; the ſe- 
cond chiefly in teaching it in the moſt compen- 
dious Manner, when diſcovered: 

10. BuT in order to ſucceed well in the right 
Uſe of our Reaſon, be the Form or 0 3 
Method what it will, whether in 25 p wa 
Thinking or Reaſoning by our- 5 nl ge a 
ſelves, or in a joint Searching after Tubs 


Truth in our Converſation with 


others (which ſhould-be our only View in what 
is called Diſputation) it is of the greateſt Impor- 

tance that we obſerve ſome ſuch Rules as theſe; 
ki ) That we habitually conſider the Knowlege 
of 88 as being the higheſt 9 and 
Hap- 
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own intrinſic Excellency; and of the utmoſ 


any ways miſled or impoſed; upon. by, falſe Co- 


every .untoward Appetite or Paſſion, that may 
(IV.) In order the better to come at Truth, we 


muſt endeavour to conſider, with the utmoſt 


the Deluſions and Ambiguities of Words, which 


Duty; — If we would earneſtly ſtrive to know the 


Happineſs of our Minds, which. therefore ſhouli 
be our grand Purſuit, ſeparate from every other 
Conſideration. e ee 


(II.) That we ae cordingly poſſeſs ourſelves of | 


an ardent and diſintereſted Love of Truth, for it 


Averſion to all Falſhood and Deceit, or being 


lors, and deluſive Appearance. 

(III.) That in order to this, we honeſtly endes. 
vour as much as poſſible to diveſt ourſelves of al 
ſiniſter Views and Prejudices in Favor of an 
vulgar Opinions, pre- conceived Schemes, or 
worldly Intereſts, and guard ourſelves againſt 


darken or byaſs our Minds: Thus ſhall we kee) 
them as calm as poſlible, and open to the Im- 
preſſions of naked T'ruth. | 


o 


Attention, the Things themſelves, with all theit 
various Relations and Connections, diveſted o 


are many times apt to miſlead us. 
v.) And laſtly, we muſt enlarge our View 
as much as poſſible, ſo as to take the Whole u 
Things into our Conſideration, without which 
we cannot make any tolerable Judgment of what 
relates to Particulars. | | 
Now, to conclude, if we would faithfully ob 
ſerve theſe-and the like Rules for the Conduct of 
our Underſtandings ;—If we would at the ſame 
Time be concerned, above all Things, to do out 


Truth, with this honeſt View, to be, governe! 
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by it in Heart and Life, with all Humility, and 
without 3 and Hypocriſy :—T hen ſurely we 
ſhould run no Hazard of: being miſled into any 


great or dangerous Miſtakes ; but ſhould attain 


to know the Truth, —arnd the Truth would make 
us free, free both from ExRoR and Vice, 


wherein conſiſts the moſt abje& Slavery. 

Thus far of the ſeveral Objects and Operati- 
ons of the Underſtanding, which are the Subject 
of Logics, „„ alk V2 
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Of the Mind affecting, willing and ating, 
ft.. ̃²˙ 3Hc> 98 — . 


1, LTAVING thus, given ſome Account 


rt IM: of. the Subject of Logics, which relate 
Of th _ to the Conduct of the Intellect, in 
its various Exertions, I now go on 


| Faw 4 give a ſhort Sketch of. the Subjed 


general. of Ethics, which relate to the Con- 
duct of our Aﬀections and Behaviour ; of which 
no more is here intended, than what is juſt ne- 
ceſſary, in order to the Buſineſs of the next Chap. 
ter. Here, therefore, according to what was ob- 
ſerved above * we are to treat; 
Firſt, Of our affecting or diſaffecting Thing, 

according as they appear good or bal 

Secondly, Of our chufing and refuſing, willing, 
or nilling them, according as we affect or diſaffet 
them. And, | 

Thirdly, Of our freely acting, or forbearing to 
act, according to the - and Choice ve 


have made. 


Firſt then, we are to conſider the 4fe1oms or 
Paſſions we are conſcious of, and which next oc- 
cur to be obſerved in the Frame of our rational 


Nature, the Doctrine or Explication of which is 
called Pathology : For no ſooner doth any Object 


come under the Mind's Conſideration, but it ap- | 
pears agreeable or diſagreeable, according as it 1s, 
by the eſtabliſhed Law of our Nature, attended 


* Chap. I. ſect. 12, 
with 
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with Pleaſure or Pain, or, at leaſt; with ſome” 
Degree of Satisfaction or Uneafireldy: or the Ap- 
prehenfion of it. Now, by the Paſſions, we mean 

in general, ſuch Affections or Diſaffections, In- 
dinators or Averſions, as we experience in our- 
ſelves, upon feeling or expecting that Pleaſure or 
Uneaſineſs with which any Objedt: i is: attended. 
And ſuch is the Law of Union between our Souls 
and Bodies, that upon our being affected or diſ- 
affected towards any Object, we are ſenſible of 


certain Commotions and Perturbations in our 


Blood and Spirits, correſponding and in Pro- 
portion to thoſe P _ or diſabling Ae 
henſions. | : 

2. Now the leading Paſſion, and which Lame 
in ſome Degree to be at the Bottom 
in all our Pakons, is what we call Off the Paſ- 
Admiratton or Wonder, which, in a re Ps 
high Degree, is called Aftoniſhment, 4. J 
and is that Sentiment which we feel — 
on the Perception of any Thing that is new, great 
or unuſual, or from which we: have ſtrong Ap- 
wrehenſions of Pleaſure or Uneaſineſs. But to be 
more particular, when we are delighted with any 
Thing, as being attended with Pleaſure, we are 
ſaid to /ove it; and if we actually poſſeſs the 
Pleaſure, it gives us what is called Foy. If the 
Object of our Affection be a Perſon, our Love 
my be called Eſleem; if the Perſon be in Miſery, 
it is called Pity or Compaſſion ; and if the Object 
be abſent or future, it hath the Name of Deſire 
or Hippe. On the other Hand, when we are diſ- 
affected towards any Object, apprehending it to 
be attended with Pain or Uneaſineſs, we are ſaid 
to hate it; and the actual Sufferance of that Pain 

OT 25 dt = R 
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or: Uneacaſinefs-is called Grief; and Shame, if it 
ariſe from the Conſciouſneſs of 'our-own Miſcon. 

duct: But if the Object be a mean and deſpicable. . 
Character, the Paſſion is called Contempt; and if WWW 7 
the Evil be future and impending, it is Terror, WW,; 
or Frar. Ifi the Object, from which we feel o 
apprehend Pleaſure, be procured! or occur to u 

by Means of any Perſon or free Agent, deſigning 

Good to us, we call our Sentiment on that Oc- 
caſion, Heneuolence, Complacence and Gratitudg, 
attended with a Deſire to reward our Friend or 
Benefactor, and with Joy at any Good, or Grieſ 
at any Ill, that occurs to Him. This Temper, 
if it: ariſe to a ſettled Habit of mutual Govd-wil | 

and good. Offices, we call Friendſhip... -. 

But, on the other Hand, if the Object, from 
whence we feel or apprehend: Pain or. Uneaſineſs, 
be procured or occur to us by Means of any free 

Agent, deſigning any Evil or Miſchief to us, we 

call our Sentiment on that Occaſion, Aalevolenc, 

Anger, or Reſentment; which is apt to be attended 

with a Deſire of Revenge; and with Joy at any 
Evil that befals our Enemy, or Grief at any Good 
that may occur to him, which is called Ex. 
And if this Temper grows to a ſettled Habit of 

Ill-will towards the ſuppoſed injurious Perſon, it 
acquires the Name of Malice. | 

23. Tarzss Paſſuns are natural to us, and 2 

Of hs End fuchs muſt be. conſidered as Part of 
1 Ul of. the Frame of our Natures, and con- 
OY, ſequently as being implanted in us by 
8 the Author of our Nature, for very 
wiſe and good Ends, relating to our Happinels 

For this Reafon they are ſo far from being evil in 


themſelves, that they have the Nature of Good, 


fit ceft, become —_— Good or Evil, according 
n- co the good or ill Uſe we make of them. Now 
ble :s God hath fo framed us, that our Happineſs 


d WW ſhould depend on a vigorous Activity in the Uſe 


or, ef the Powers and Faculties he hath given us, his 


| or RY Deſign in planting theſe Paſſions in us, was, that 
us WW they might be; as it were, Spurs and' Incentives; 


ing to put us upon ſuch a vigorous Activity, in avoid- 
Jc- ing thoſe Things that are miſchievous either to 


ude, ourſelves or others, and purſuing thoſe Things in 
1 or vhich our Happineſs! or that of others conſiſts. 
iel For the Paſſions are, as it were, the Wings of the 
per, Soul, by which it is carried on-with-Vehemence 
will Wand Impetuoſity in its. ſeveral Purſuits; and, as it 


invigorated in all-its Exertions, = * 


mate and ſpur us on to the Purſuit of thoſe Things 


we that we love, deſire and hope for, as being con- 
end, reed with our Well being and Happineſs. Ha- 


tred, Abhirrence and Fear, alſo engage us with the 
utmoſt Vehemence to fly from, and guard againſt, 
thoſe Things that we abhor and dread, as tend- 


ny. ing to our Miſery. And as Benevolence, Compaſſion 
it of Nd Gratitude, inſpire us with a Delight in all 


and ſocial Happineſs conſiſts 3 ſo Malevolence, 


nd Heron and Anger, are uſeful to inſpire us with 
rt of indignation and Zeal, in oppoſing all thoſe im- 
con · Wpious and injurious Practices that tend to the 
us by. liſchief and Miſery of Society in general, as 
rs well as of each particular Perſon, | 
nels, e Fl 
vil in Heneg 
3000, 


ofa RG > 58 
18 well as all our other Faculties, and ſo, like-the 


were, its Springs, by which it is animated and 
Thus: Love, Defire and Hope, vigorouſ! ani- 


thoſe good Offices in which both our perſunal 


r 
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| Z | #+» Hence the. Paſhons are deſigned to be, and 


Paſſions to be ſubſervient to it, and furniſhed u 


ſuch a Manner as to render them uſeful to that 
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. „, are, in their Nature, capable of be-. 
95 e ing ſubſervient to àa Multitude 0 
tere excellent Purpoſes; and to render 

ok Mr ſo, nothing more 1s, requiſite 


92 5 than to make a right Judgment what a 
Objects We ought to affect dr diſaffect, as being { 
really connected with our Happineſs or Miſery, Will | 
either perſonal or ſocial; and that we duly ballance Wi 7 
them one with another, and rightly govern; a 
moderate them in Proportion to the real Vale Wi 
and Importance of their reſpective Objects. Te k 
this Purpoſe were we furniſhed with the Powen - 


of Reaſon and Conſcience, to preſide over ou Wil 
Paſſions, to make a right Judgment of their ſe 4 
veral Objects, and thence preſcribe Laws to them, 
and reſtrain them from all Exorbitancies and Irre. 
gularities ; that ſo we might know what, and in bl 
what Proportion, we ought to lobe or hate, to hape o 
or fear, to be pleaſed or diſpleaſed with, and not ſe 
ſuffer them to exceed the real Value andImpor ſui 
tance of Things in the Eſtimate of our true Hap: 
pineſs. nit N 3-00 omar 
Since, therefore, the great Author of our Nx 
ture aims at our Happineſs, and hath given us ou 


with Reaſon, to govern and regulate them in 


End, it muſt be his Will and Law, and the Lay 
of our Nature, that We ſhould duly exerciſe ou 
Reaſon in the right Government of them, 0 
ſuffer them to hurry us into Actions which ou 
Reaſon and Conſcience diſallow, as contrary. tl 
the eternal Laws of Juſtice and Benevolence. | 


ſhould therefore be one of the chief Concerns | 
| | | Cujtur 


Culture and Education to diſcipline and moderate 
the Paſſions, and to inure them to a ready dub- 
miſſion to the Dictates of Reaſon and Conſcience. 
5. FINALLY, in conſequence of any Object's 


* * 


appearing agreeable or diſagreeable | 
— = our Mins, a. Wenig to dur | of den 
"hs Pleaſure or Uneaſineſs, and being pat 54 
15 accordingly affected or difaffted, the —— 
; and laſt Things I mentioned, of which . 
aue ve are conſcious in ourſelves, and which I ſhall 


here briefly take together, are the Powers of 
Mills to act, or not to act, with a Power of free 


exert ourſelves for obtaining the one, and avoid- 
ing the other. Now, as our true Happineſs con- 


ſeſſed of ſuch Pleaſures and Satisfactions as are 
ſuitable to our Nature in the Whole of it, which 
are called natural Good ; ſo our higheſt natural 


judging and chuſing for ourſelves, and of a free 
and vigorous Activity, conformable to our beſt 
Judgment and Choice, for avoiding the one, and 
attaining the other. And further, as our Reaſon 


* was plainly given us, to enable us to make a right 
- Lind Judgment what we ought to chuſe and avoid, to 
ite on do and forbear, in order to our true Happineſs, 
a, n in the Whole of our Nature and Duration; and 


our Will conſiſts in freely reſolving and determin- 
ing ourſelves to the one or the other, as they ſhai] 
appear to our Judgment ;—ſo our higheſt moral 
he rh conſiſts in actually making a right 
Judgment; what we ought to affect or diſaffect, 

| to 
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chuſing the one, and refuſing the other, and our 


Attivity, whereby we are able ſpontaneouſly to 


hits in being ſecure from all Pain or Uneaſineſß, 
which are called natural Evil, and in being poſ- 


Perfection conſiſts in being capable of rightly 
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till we have taken unity to make as deli. 


as oppoſed to Liberty, implies, that it is out 


all our Hepes; and as he wills our Happineſs, » 


be intirely-devoted to Him, that we do ever 


Pattern, and in Compliance with his 


ah of 
£5 vain i RJ 
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to do and forbear ; and in freely and habitualy 
exerting ourſelves in chuſing and doing the one, 
and in rejecting and forbearing the other, con- 
formable thereunto. SY 5 

I fay freely; for Freedom or Liberty conſiſts in 
having a Power to act, or not to act, as we pleaſe, 
and confequently to ſuſpend judging or acting, 


berate and exact a Judgment as ever we can, 
What is beſt for us in the Whole, to do or for- 
| bear. Neceffity, on the other Hand, conſidera 


of our Power to fuſpend acting, or to do other. 
wiſe than we do, in which Caſe there can be nei 
ther Praiſe nor Blame. 

6. Isalp our kr gr moral 222 _ 
Wa, in freely doing what we know ten 
Of the right to * * rar happy in the 
2 2 . Whole of our Nature and Duration: 
1 e e, But chen it muſt be conſidered, tha, 
5 bo UT as Gop is our chief Good, our great 

2 Po” Creator, Preſerver and Governor, on 
— ; % whom we intirely depend for ou 
om Being, for all our Happineſs, ant 


* Se . FE ay 


his End in giving and continuing our Being, 
and conſequently every Thing as a Means, that 
is conducive to it; — ſo it muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
implied ih our higheſt moral Perfection, that ve 


Thing conducive to our Happineſs, in Relation 
to Him, aurſelves, and one another, in a defigndl 


Conformity to Him as our great 9 
ill, 


from a Senſe of Duty to Him as our 1 ee, 


ually ral Governor. And further, as by Reaſon of our 
one, great Ignorance and Weakneſs, we ſtand in much 
cOn- Need of his Inſtruction and Aſſiſtance, in order 

| to judge what is truly conducive to our Happi- 
ts in neſs, and to put it in Practice; it muſt conſe- 
eaſe, quently be alſo canfidered, that our higheſt moral 
ting, WW Perfection implies a moſt grateful and ready Sub- 
GY mifion to his InfruQions and Injun@ions, ang 
can, Dependence. upon his Aids and AﬀRances toren- 
for. der all our Endeavours ſucceſsful, in the Purſuit 
lere BW of our true and everlaſting Happineſs. But the 
ou more particular Proſecution of theſe Subjects will 
ther. i be the Buſineſs of Ethics ar Moral Phil-ophy, ef- 
nel⸗ 
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i ee 
Of the Progreſs of the Mind, from its fl 


Motices, towards its utmoſt Perfection. 3 
1 DN wr HR 1 
1. NAT EAN time, I would, in Purſuance of c 
IVI my firſt Deſign, make a few Obfer- 1 
0 ** vations, agreeable to the Sketch here 
r. laid down, on the gradual Progreſs t 
rare, pf the human Mind, from the firt Bl i 
27 Notices of Senſe and Iutellect, to itz t 
from ts higheſt Ferfeclion and Happineſs. b 
firſt New ge e eee 
F firſt Notices, they ate a 
8 doubtleſs thoſe of Senſe, but direct t; 
joined with a Conſciouſneſs of its Perceptions, g 
Warmth and Hunger, and probably ſome Pains, C 
are, perhaps, all the Senſations it hath before its by 
Birth; and when it comes into the Light of this 1 
World, it is directly impreſſed with the Senſe of th 
Light and Colors, as well as Sounds, Taftes, * 
Odors, with frequent uneaſy and painful Senſa- W 
tions, Sc. All theſe ſtill more and more awaken hr 
its Conſciouſneſs ; and every freſh Notice of Senſe ne 
and Conſciouſneſs, ſtil] goes on to excite its Ad- co 
miration, and engage its Attention. Being a per- ne 
fect Stranger to every Thing about it, it has eve- ric 
ry Thing to learn. To this it diligently applies E. 
itſelf, as its Conſciouſneſs more and more awakens, 2 


upon the Repetition, every Moment, of freſh Im- 


preſſions of Senſe. Thus, by Degrees, having i of 
eat Number of Feelings, Taſtes, Odors, Sounds ll 
and viſible Objects, frequently repeating their ſe. F 
. veral Impreſſions, and its conſcious Memory fl 
| Be | ell 


intirely different and diſtin& Things; 
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enlarging, it begins, by Means of the intellectual 
Light, with which it finds .its Conſciouſneſs at- 
tended, gradually to collect and recollect the ſe- 


veral Relations and Connections it obſerves to 
obtain among its various Ideas: And at length, 


when it is in Eaſe, it diſcovers a wonderful Cu- 
rioſity and Delight in obſerving theſe Connecti- 
ons, as well as being impreſſed with new Ideas. 

2. IT has been made very evident. both by Rea- 


ſoning and Experiment *, „That Of its 


the Objects of Sight and Touch are 


learning 
that there is no neceſſary Connection ar e 
between them; that Things viſible WT. | 
are only arbitrary Signs of Things vr he 
tangible; that the one hath the Nature of a Lan- 


guage with Regard to the other, and that the 


Connection between them is to be learned only 


by Experience, as that between Words and tlie 


Things fignified . by them :” And particularly, 


that as all viſible Objects or Ideas are only in the 


Mind; ſo a Man born blind, and made to ſee, 
which muſt alſo be the Cafe of Infants, can at 
firſt have no Notion of Diſtance, nor of any Con- 
nection between Things viſible and tangible, and 


conſequently, that both Diſtance and ſuch a Con- 


nection muſt be learn'd by long Trial and Expe- 
rience. . It muſt, therefore, be a Matter of great 
Exerciſe of Thought in an infant Mind to learn 
this Connection, and particularly, to learn the 
Notion of the various Diſtances and Situations 


of Things tangible, by its Obſervations on the 


3 Biſhop Berkley in his Theory of V. en and 
Philoſophical Tranſations, No. 402. ; 
8 various 


402 The Propyeſs of the Mind, &c. 
various Degrees of Strength or Weakneſs, of Vi 
vidneſs or Faintnefs of the Light reflected from 
them, in the Things viſible conſtantly connected 
with them. At the fame time that it has thefs 
Things to learn, which muſt be a laborious 
Work, as being the ſame Thing with learning 2 
Language, it is alſo learning the Names of 
Things, and the Connection and Uſe of Words, 
which is another Language. And, as if all theſe 
were not Taſk enough, it hath all this While, to 
be learning how to uſe its Limbs; its Hands in 
ndling, its Tongue, and other Organs of 
Speech, in making and imitating Sounds, and its 
whole Body in all its Exertions, and particularly, 
at length, the Poize of its Center of Gravlty, and 
the Uſe of its Feet in walking 
3. Arif theſe Fhings require 4 great deal of 
Of the Ca- earneſt Application, and the Exer- 
ane, . cife of much Thought and Experi- 
73 ence. So that it ſeems Evident that 
6% B., thoſe little Creatures, from the Be. 
cn 1 2 ginning, do conſider, refle4 and 
i, dhink a prodigicus deal mare than 
* we are commonly apt to imagine; 
and I do not ſee how we can avoid admitting 
that the Soul's Capacity is as great from the firſt 
Moment as ever it is. For it is plain, from 
what has been ſaid, that they learn two diſtin 
Languages within the two firſt Years of their Life 
to a good Degree of Perfection; I mean the Con- 
nection between tangible and viſible Objects, 
and between both of them and Words, and be- 
ſides this, a conſiderable Degree of Dexterity in 
the Uſe of their Limbs, which is, doubtleſs, a 
94 ORC eie 
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great deal more than they ever learn in fo much 
Time afterwards. 1 | 

Hence the Reaſon why ſo many little, low, 
weak and childiſh Things appear in them, which 


we are apt to deſpiſe and think beneath our No- * 


tice, is not want of good Senſe and Capacity, but 
meerly want of Experience and Opportunity for 


intellectual Improvements. Hence alſo it appears, 


that we ought to think little Children to be Per- 


ſons of much more Importance than we uſually / 
| apprehend them .to be; and how indulgent we 


ſhould be to their inquiſitive Curioſity as being 


Strangers; with how much Candor, Patience 


and Care, we ought to bear with them and in- 
ſtruct them ; with how much Decency, Honor 
and Integrity, we ought to treat them ; and how 
careful it concerns us to be, not to ſay or do any 
Thing to them, or before them, that ſavours of 
Falſhood or Deceit, or that is in any Kind inde- 


cent or vicious. Pueris maxima debetur Reve- 


rentia, is a good trite old Saying. 83 

4. Fo it is to e in the next Place, 
„% that while Children are acquirinz a 

22 re Knowlege of the ſenſible 

if Perf, Word about them, they are at the 

Malus * ſame time learning the Knowlege of 

and Duties, the Perſons with whom they con- 
verſe; their Dependence on them, 


and the Relations they ſtand in to them; a Notion 


of meum and tuum, and thence a very quick Senſe 


of Juſtice and Injury, as well as of good Uſage, 


Benevolence and Gratitude. All this appears ob- 


vious to them from Conſciouſneſs and Reflection, 


and Attention to that in ward, intuitive, intel- 
lectual Light, which as I have obſerved be- 
| 'F Y fore, 
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fore *, perpetually ſhines in upon their little 
Minds, from the DEITY, the Father of Lights, 


and the Father of ther Spirits. Hence they ſoon 


apprehend the Relations of Cauſes and Effects, 
of Whole and Parts, of Thinzs equal, greater or 


leis, of Things like and unlike, of Things the 
ſame, different and contrary, of general Names 
and Notions, and Analogies from Things ſenſible 


to Things ſpiritual and moral, of Actions ne- 
ceſſary and voluntary, and of Things done with 


Deſign, and by Accident, &c. By Reflection and 
Obſervation alſo, they judge of others by them- 


ſelves; fo that in three or four Years, with a 


little Teaching, they begin to have a Notion of 


Perſons, as being an intirely different and diſtin& 
Sort of Beings from meer Objects of Senſe. 
They ſoon know that a Stone in falling, the Wa- 


ter in running, the Wind in blowing, the Fire in 


burning, &c. knows not what it does, and nei- 
ther acts voluntarily, nor with Deſign. Whereas 


a Man or a Boy, they apprehend, if he does 
what is either pleaſing or diſpleaſing, beneficia 
or injurious to them, knows what he does, de- 


ſigns to do it, and might, if he would, do other- 
wiſe. From whence, as I ſaid, they have a 


quick Senſe of good or ill Uſage, conſequently, 


of Right and Wrong, and of Gratiude or Re- 


ſentment, according as they take themſelves to 
be well, or ill treated. 


by He NCE, With regard to what they do 


themſelves, they, by Reflection, ſoon acquire the 


Notions of Free-Agency, and of Praiſe or Blame, 


according as they are conſcious od r doing 


. Chap, I. Sect. 5 14. 
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well or ill; 1. e. according as they are ſenſible 
they act a fit and a reaſonable Part Of their 
on the one Hand, or an unreaſonable * s of 
and injurious Pa.t on the other. * 040% 3 
Thence they ſoon learn to have a Bla 
Senſe of Shame and Guilt upon their ke 
Shame and 
Conſciouſneſs of having done amils ; Guilt, & 
and of Satisfa#t1:n and Sef- applauſe, + Wen ce 
when they think they have done well. And 
hence they quickly learn the Notions of Lau, 
Conſcience, Sin and Duty, eſpecially if they have 
had the Rules explained, and been duly chaſtiſed 
or applauded when they have done ill or well, by 
thoſe on whom. they know they have a Depen- 
dence, to whom they find themſelves account- 
able; and to whom, both as their Benefactors 
and Governors, they are conſcious it is fit and 
reaſonable they ſhould be accountable, ſince they 
know they ſtand in much Need of their Help and 
Conduct in order to their own. Wel-being. All 
theſe Things are obvious in Children of four, 
five or fix Years old,. and manifeſtly derive from 
that intellectual Light, of which J have often been 
ſpeaking ; fo that the great Concern of Culture, 
and right Education, i is to awaken their Attenti- 
on to this inward intuitive Senſe of True and 


Falſe, Good and Bad, Right and Wrong ; and 


to fix their Attachmens to the one, and their 
Averſion to the other, by ſteadily affecting them 
with Applauſe or Blame, Pleaſure or Pain, Joy 


or Grief, according as they affect, or do, the 


one or the other. 


6. As the Intellect ab Reafon of Children 


thus manifeſtly appears to dawa and improve it 
"__ to be * ** and affte «d by 
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thoſe that are about them, efpecidlly thoſe that 
| TRE}? have the Conduct of them. For 28 

* I they are got into a World where 


1 anne e It 1 

* every Thing is ne and ſtrange to 
—_— 57 them, where for want of Knowlege 
15% Nenn und Experietice, yy are liable to 
many Miſtakes in their Apprehen- 


Za de, Lions, ind to make a thoufand Blur 
Wes... ders in their Actions and Conduct; 
zi, and yet in their original Simplicity 
and Well-meaning, are ordinarily 

very inquifitive, very willing to be taught and 
conducted; it is mightily incumbent on thoſe to 
Whoſe Care they are by Providence committed; 
whether Parents, Nurſes, Guardians, Maſters or 
Tutors, to conſider them, with great Candor, 
as Strangers that need to be conducted and /afff- 
ed. They fhould be ready to anſwer their little 
Queſtions; they ſhould teach them to reaſon b) 
candidly reaſoning with them, and apply them. 
ſelves with great Tendernefs, Patience and Alf. 
Auity, to guide and inſtruct them. And as they 
Fro capable of conſidering the Connections of 
Cauſes and Efefs, &c. they ſhould open theit 
Minds, and 'turn'their Attention 'to the Survey 

Pf all Nature, leading them to obſerve the Con- 
trivance, Beauty and Uſefulneſs of every Thing 
before their Eyes, and 'efpecially chöſe Thicg 
they find moſt neceſſary, ufeful and leaſing to 
themſelves, and on which their own Subſilfence 
and Comfort mote immedrately depend. Thente, 
above all Things, they ſheuld conduct them to de 
Apptehenſion, and ſome juſt Conceptions, of the 
true Cauſe of every Thing in all Nature ;- tha 
Haut who is their Fufbher and Huthir, * 
a ” Ft 1 
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holds their Souls in Life, who replenifhes them with | 
his Loving Kiundnefs and tender Mercies ;. and who 
is the great Lord and common Father of all 
Things, both in Heaven and Earth. From theſe 
Apprehenſions, it will be eaſy to teach them to 
deduce their Duty and Obligations io Him, of 
Love, Gratitude, Truſt, tzon and Obe- 

dience ; and to convince them that they thould - 
be as like Him as ever they are able, pure at He 
is pure, righteous as He is vighteous, kind and mer- 
ciful as He is; that they ſhould praiſe Him daily 
for every Thing they enjoy, pray to Him for 
whatſoever they want, and live under an habitual 


Senſe of their Dependence upon Him, and their 


Obligations to His infinite Goodneſs. To theſe 
Purpoſes, let them not only be taught to live-in 
the daily Exercife of Devotion by themſelves, but 
alſo to attend ſteadily on the public Worſhip, 
both in the Family, and at the Church, where 
the Sight and Example of others, will mightily 
contribute to awaken and keep: alive in their 
Minds a Senſe of theſe Things, which will be 
apt ſtrongly to influence the Conduct of their 
whole Lives. 7 IE 2 NN 
7. As they begin to grow acquainted with the 
Family and Neighbourhood, and e, af 
their Connections with theſe. and all 22 
that are about them ; when they al- - TEL 
fo ſee ho their on Comfort and Nr : 
Well-being depends on he mm " ondDuties. 


Love and good Offices of others, 

and that thefe depend on their own d Con- 
duct, and Return of, geed Offices:; ſhould 
have it inculcated upon them, that as they would 


be ſeeure from I and the Ul T * 
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of others, ſo they muſt. avoid: every Thing that is. 
| Injurious and abuſive towards them; that as they 
would expect the Benevolence and good Offices 
of others, they muſt, be full -of Good- will, and 
ready to every good Office towards them; and 
conſequently, that they ſhould delight in every 
heneft, faithful, kind and obliging Thing, where- 
by they may recommend themſelves to the Con- 
fidence, Eſteem and Good-will of all Mankind 
with whom they have to do. And as they go on 
to enlarge their Acquaintance with the World 
about them, and to, have a Notion of their Con- 
nections with the Town in which they live, the 
and, in general, with the whole Species; they 
ſhould be led on to a Senſe of Order and public 
Vittue, to the Love cf their Country, and finally 


of the whole human Kind. They ſhould, at the 


ſame Time be led to look for their own- Weal in 
that of the whole Community, nay of the whole 
moral Syſtem, and in ſine to a Conduct correſ- 
ponding to the whole of theſe Duties. v8. £24.21 

_ +18, Bur further, as from their early Acquain- 
Of ae. tance with the Objects of their 4- 
petites, from whence they derive a 


| 2 8 very exquiſite Pleaſure, they con- 
p tract a violent Attachment to them, 
and Paſſes . 

tongs and an Impatience of whatever may 


interrupt or controul the Gratifica- 
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and the Moderation and Reſtraint of their Appe- 
tites and Paſſions, and, as far as they are capable, 
be ſhewn the Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity of 
their ſo doing, in order to their own trueſt In- 
tereſt. In order to this, the widely different Na- 
tures and Intereſts of Soul and Body, Time and 
Eternity, ſhould be explained to them, with the 
Evidences of a future State; Conſequently they 
may be made to ſee of how much Importance it 
is to be, in a. good Meaſure, diſengaged from the 
Body and Time, ſo ſhort and uncertain; and 
how much they ought to cultivate the Soul, and 
improve it in Knowlege and Virtue, of which 


they can never. be diſpoſſeſſed, not even by Death 


itſelf, theſe being Treaſures which. they can carry 
with. them into another State, — Treaſures too 
that will be as everlaſting as that State itſelf ! And 
as our real Well-being depends on Order, which 
again depends on Law and Rule, of whoſe Fit- 
neſs they are not yet competent Judges (tho' they 
are to be led to reaſon and judge for themſelves, 
as faſt as their Capacity will admit), they ſhould, 
in the mean time, be inured to Humility, and 
Obedience to Government, nay even to an im- 
plicit Obedience, till they are able to judge for 
themſelves; and they ſhould be kept, as much as 
poſſible, from all bad Company, which will be 
extremely apt to miſlead tem. 
9. As it is to be ſuppoſed, that Children have 
all along, from their. firſt Capacity , 


for it, been taught to read and write, | of 3 
it concerns thoſe who have the Con- 7% | 


duct of them, to put them upon the ing. 
Pradice of Reading and Writing, particularly 
vith a View to enlarge and improve their Minds, 


1 * | | with 
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with the moſt inſtructive, uſeful and engaging 
Things in Hiſtory, Poetry, Morality, and eſpe- 
_ eially in the Holy Scriptures. At the ſame Time 
that they are directed to the reading of theſe 
Things, their Attention ſhould be awakened to 
a right Underſtanding of them; to which Pur: 
poſe, putting them upon writing out the moſt 
ſtriking Paſſages would be very conducive, By 
this Means their Attention would be the more en- 
gaged; they would have a little Treafure which 
they could call their own, of the wiſeſt and moſt 
uſeful Things, and would put the greater Value 
- upon them, under the Notion of their being a 
Treafure of their own. By the Way, Car 
ſhould be taken, and Means contrived, as far az 
can confift with good Government, to put and 
keep them always in a good Humour, which wil 
make every Thing take the better Effet. 
ro. By this Time we may begin to lead them 
Of Mu- 20 a Senſe of the Charms of Mulic, 
„ Num. and che Myſteries of Numbers and 
ic, Name | ometrical Fi with the Rex 

bers, Fi- Ir ee Em 

?  _ ſonings and Operations relating to 
Sk. . them, as far as their Capacities wil 
De. admit, which are of the greateſt Uſe, 
as they tend to ripen their Minds, by inuring 
them to ftrong Application, and a cloſe Way df 
thinking. But Care ſhould be taken that theſe 
Exerciſes do not conſiſt of meer *Abſtrattions, 
and barren uſelefs Speculations, but be turned a 
much as poſſible to Facts, and Things prafticl 
and ufeful in Life. By the Time they are ten ot 
twelve V ears old, they may be taught from Maps, 
a general Notion of the Earth, the Situation of 
the feveral Countries and. Kingdoms 3 
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| with ſome Sketch of the Hiſtory of the ſeveral 
Nations inhabiting it; and at the ſame Time, 
from Schemes and Globes, a conſiderable Notion 
of the Heavens, and the Syſtem of the World in 
general, as well as this Globe of the Earth in par- 
ticular. All this would vaſtly tend to enlarge 
| their Minds, and give them a great and generous 
Way of Thinking. | 
11. AND now if ee. deſigned for a publie 
Education, they are to be taught the 3 
Principles of Grammar and Lan- of * 
guage, into which They ſhould, in- „ 
deed, be initiated by ſix or feven guage Sl 
Years old. At the fame Time the 77% 
Connection between their on and P. 
other Languages, ſhould be carefully 7, > 
explained, by inſtruQing them in an 
Engliſh, Latin and French Grammar. Thus by 
Twelve or Fourteen, they may become pretty 
well verſed in the Conſtruction of Speech, both 
Latin and -Fimnth, as well as Engtifh. In two 
or three Years more they may be tolerably 
grounded 'in Great and Hehraw, that they may be 
ible to read the holy-Scriptures in choſe venerable 
and noble Languages or Antiquity, in which they 
were at firſt written, with other excellent Pieces 
of Oratity, Hier, Poetry, and Morality, which 
were the teſt Works of Genius, and huve 
food the Teſt of Time, und been handed Jown 
to us thro? che ſeveral Ages of Mankind, Al 
this'will be of great Uſe to refine and polith de 
Mind, to ipive/itia:noble T-afte for the ſublimeſt 
Beauties, às woll us the ijuſteſt Sentiments ani 
fineſt Maxims ef true Wiſdom; which, xhere- 
fore, ſioud be carvfullx pointed out, and illuſt rated 


* 
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to them, relating both to Things human and di. 
vine. In particular, ſome good Rhet ric and Po. 
etry, with the Mythology of the Ancients; ſhould 
now be explained to them; and they ſhould begin to 
acquaint themſelves with the Hiſtory of the World, 
both /acred and prephane, together with the Know- 
lege both of the Times and Places of the ſeveral 
Facts, from Geography and Chronoligy, ancient ag 
well as modern. I would have them carried as 
far as may be in theſe Things by the Time they 
arrive at the Age of Sixteen or Eighteen. | 
12. AT this Age it will be time for them to 
have their Minds cloſely turned in- 
Of Meta- 
| 2 Fa. ward upon themſelves, to take an ex- 
9 7 act View of their intellectual Poy- 
Gi ers, and the Odjects of them, by 
Critieſn. the Studies of Metaphyſics and Logics, 
in which they are taught the great firſt Princi- 
ples of eternal Truth, and how to make Deduc- Var; 
tions from them; as alſo a thorough K nowlege of 
the Operations and Procedure of the Mind, with 
a juſt Notion of right Reaſoning, and of ranging 
and methodizing their Thoughts, from the ſeve- 
ral Relations and Connections of Thing:. Upon 
this ſhould at the ſame time be built a more c-1:i- ¶ Conf 
cal Knowlege of Language, and its Procedure 
from literal, to juſt figurative Expreſſions of the Verfa 
Senſe of the Mind; and from the true Art of 
Reaſoning, which addreſſes the Underſtanding, 
to the right Art of Perſuading, addreſſed to the 
Paſſions. T his ſhould be taught in a Manner, mah 
ſo far from clouding, dazzling and miſguiding the 4. 
Underſtanding, as to be rather ſubſervient to it, Child 
by giving it a clearer Apprehenſion of its Object, 5 
ei 


5 ly engaging its oa 
| _ by more ſtr ong 5 l us — delight 
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the Truth, and Right' of the Caſe, as well as a 
Love to it, and Delight in it. To this Purpoſe, 
the various Stiles in juſt Writing, correſponding 
to the various Subjects and Purpoſes, ſhould be 


critically underſtood, and every Thing in Think-. 
ing and Speaking be reduced to the Standard of 


Truth and Nature, without any. Sophiſtry, Dif- 


guiſe or falſe Coloring. we - 
13. FRoM the Doctrine of juſt Reaſoning and 
exact Speaking, it will be proper, in Of Mathe- . 


the next Place, to lead the Mind on 


| to the ſublime Mathematics (the firſt the fine 


and eaſieſt Things of this kind, be- * 
ing ſuppoſed to be already known). £6 
Here is opened a ſpacious Field of Certainty and 


Demonſtration, highly raiſing and improving the 


Mind in a vaſt Scene of eternal Truths, in the 


Doctrine of Numbers and Magnitudes, with their 


various Proportions; and in that wonderful En- 
gine of Mathematical Reaſoning, called Algebra, 
by the Help of which, the Mind works itſelf into 
the Diſcovery and Underſtanding of the ſublimeſt 


Truths, and traverſes the whole viſible Creation 


of God, where all Things are found to be done 


conformable to thoſe ſublime Principles. And as 
the Mind js ſuppoſ.d to have been already con- 


verſant in £Eloquernce, Poetry. and Mufic, ſo it 


ſhould now be led into a T afte of the other fine 
Arts, Painting, Sculpture and Architefure, which 


in ſome Meaſure depend on the Knowlege of 
ma:hematical Proportions. 


Children, as I obſerved above, were and Aro 


early initiated in the Study of Nature, 4 £4214 

by being led into the eafieſt and moſt —_ 

Clightſul Things in Natural Hiſtory, and a general 
| | . durvey 
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114 The Propreſs of the Mind, &c. 
Survey of the mighty Works of God, both in Hea- 
ven and Earth; to which, as they further ripen, 
their Attention ſhould be now more ſtrangly turn- 
ed by a Variety of Experiments. And when they 
are furniſhed with a conſiderable Apparatus in the ſa 
Skill of mathematical Reaſoning, they ſhould next m 
be taught to apply it in Phyſics, or the Study of 
Nature, the Laws of Motion, Gravitation, Elaſ. 
ticity, Electricity, Light, Colors, Sounds and 
other ſenſible Qualities. From thence they ſhould 0) 
proceed to the Knowlege of every Thing that 
can be diſcovered in the Elements, Earth, Water, the 
Air and Fire, and in all the various Tribes of ous 
Creatures in this terraqueous Globe, both Mine- 
ra, Vegetable and Animal. In all theſe they muſt be 
be led to take Notice of the wonderful Art, Con- cor, 
—— Deſign and Contrivances that mani- WW «77: 
feſtly appear in them all, and of every Thing 
tac bo uſeful for the Comfort and Elezs of 
Life, while we continue in this preſent State. In the! 
conſequence of theſe Things, they ſhould be fur- 
ther led on to obſerve and underſtand the Cm 
nection which this Globe itſelf, and all the Crea- ſupp 
tures in it, have with the Sun, who is the Foun - Inſtr 
tain of all Light and Life to the whole Syſtem of Hverſa 
the Planets and Cimels belonging to, and depend - E 
ing on him: And from thence they ſhould riſe to | 
the prodigious Hoſt of Stars analagous to him, the! 
- whom the like Syſtems may be ſuppoſed to 
lepend. 6 = . 
| This is the Subject of Afronomy. And now 
the Contemplation of that World of Things ex. Co 
tremely little beneath us, as well as of Things f no- 
vaſtly great, diſtant and remote from us 2 empl⸗ 
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beyond the Ken of the naked — diſco - 
vered only by the Help of Optic Glaſſes) equally 
1- demand their Attention, — — enlarge their 
y Imaginations and Underſtandings, 

e ame time, lead them to the moſt grand, the 
xt moſt auguſt Apprehenſions of the DEITY, and 
of of his moſt extenſive Benevolence to all his 1wh:le 
19 Family, in Heaven and Earth. Thus, while they 
nd have an admiring Senſe of the Beauty, Harmony, 
Id Order and Uſefulneſs appearing in the whole 
at Sytem of Nature, they will be led to a Senſe of 
er, the like Beauty, Harmony and Order, which: 
of ought to obtain in the moral Sy/fem, and of the 
2 Happineſs reſulting from it, which now ſhould, 
uſt be the Subject of their moſt - intenſe Study, ac- 
n- Wi cording to that excellent Saying of Tully ;-— Hlamo 
ni · ¶ #71225 off ad mundum contemplandæem & imitandum. 
ng 15. Now; conformable to:Tally's fage Saying, 
of ve have ſuppoſed the Mind, from Of. Phe. 

the firſt Dawn of Senſe, buſied in the A ſi ont © 

Contemplation of itſelf, and the fen- yz, 
vie World around it. We have alſo ? 


Viz 1 
ea ſuppoſed that, from this Contemplation, and the 
un · Inſtruction of thoſe with whom it has been con- 
of: oerſant, it is convinced of the Exiſtence of the 
nd- DEITY, the Author of all Things, and gra- 
e to dually attains ſome juſt Notions of Him who is 


the Father of Spirits. But we muſt not ſtop 
ere; elſe the Chriſtian Philoſophy would fall 
Hort of the Heathen, as delivered by Tu/ly. The 


Mind is to be led on farther to Imitation, as well 
en. Contemplation. It is to proceed, in the Study 
ngs' ef moral Philoſophy, Ethics, Theolagy, &c. to con- 
like 


emplate the whole intellectua World. — God H — 
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ſelf, and that World of Spirits derived from 
Him, dependent on Him, and ſubjected to his 
Government. Here it is to be convinced, that 
the ſole Object of His moral Government, the 
great End of the Exiſtence of intellectual Naturn, 
and of all his Diſpenſations towards them, is to 
lead them gradually on through a Courſe of Dif. 
cipline to their higheſt Perfection and Happineſs, 
which conſiſts in their Knowlege of Him, Con- 
formity to. Him, and Enjoyment of Him, their 
ſovereign Good. Here then opens another vaſt 
Scene of neceſſary and eternal Truths, from the 
Contemplation of which the Mind will be greaty 
enlarged; and, as obſerved above, will be dil 
poſed to the Love and Imitation of the general 
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Harmony, and to a Correſpondence with the be- af 

' _nevolent and divine Plan. TREES. 5 55 ce 
But, in order to conduct ourſelves the better C 

in theſe Studies, our firſt Aim ſhould be to gain W. 

a right K nowlege of ourſelves, our own intel ev 
lectual and active Powers, our various Affection vel 
and Exertions, by Conciouſneſs and Reflection; un 
and thence to form a Notion, not only of other int 
created Spirits, but eſpecially of GOD the great 
Parent Spirit, by ſubſtituting the greateſt, bo Na 
natural and moral Perfections we find in our- the 
ſelves wherewith to conceive of Him and his Dif to 
penſations towards us, removing from them al nec 
Limitation and Imperfection. For by the inte. WW tha! 
lectual Light wherewith he perpetually irradiates the 
our Minds, we not only ſee his abſolute Inde- tow 
pendence and neceſſary Exiſtence, but alſo our ciet 
own intire Dependence on Him, and our Rel Wi Th 
tion and Obligations to Him; from whence er-: Prov 
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dently reſults the Fitneſs, Decency and Duty of 
all thoſe Affections, and that Behaviour which 
we manifeſtly owe to Him; and which are com- 
prehended under the general Names of Piety and 
Adoration, By the ſame Lightwhich attends our 
looking inward on ourſelves, and conſidering our 
own Nature and our Relations and Connections 
one with another, we, in like Manner, evidently 
diſcern what Affections and Behaviour are fir, 
decent and due from us to ourſelves, and to each 
ether, implied in the Terms Moderation, Probity 
and Benevslence; and alſo that Happineſs and 
Self-enjoyment which reſults from being conſcious 
of our affecting and behaving accordingly, as 
well as the Remorſe and Miſery ariſing from our 
affecting and acting otherwiſe. Thus our Per- 
ception of eternal Truth, and Love of Order, in 
Conformity to it, leads the Mind to its Union 
with the eternal God, and the Happineſs of his 
everlaſting Kingdom, in the Conduct and Go- 
vernment of the World, which conſiſts in the 
univerſal Order, Harmony and Happineſs of all 
intelligent active Beings that are qualified for it. 

16, BUT as we are by the Condition of our 
Natures or Circumſtances, eſpecially - - Of Ok 
the human Species, .cantoned out in- £1 

to various particular Societies, it is B. a 

neceſſary, in order to our Perfection, 

that we be trained up to act a good Part, under 
the Diſcipline of theſe: Societies in our Progreſs 
towards this heavenly Happineſs. The firſt So- 
ciety is that of the Family to which we belong. 
This leads us to the Study of OEconmy, which 
provides for the Weal of theſe firſt Rudiments ef 
| . | Soci- 
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118 The Propreſs of the Mind, &e. 
Society founded in Nature, (called Families) in 
which we are to be carried thro” the firſt Stage f 
Life, and fitted to act a good Part, in making a fu- 
ther Progreſs towards our Perfection, under the Di. 
cipline of the civii Community to which we belong, 
which is founded in Compact, either explicit or tz- 
cit, being a voluntary Combination of a great Num. 
ber of Individuals to promote their. Welfare in the 
common Good of the whole Community; in 
which, each one is to ſeek his own Weal aul 
Happineſs, both temporal and ſpiritual. Hente 
.ariſes Polity, or the Art of good Government, 
both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical, which conſiſts in the 
Agreement of Communities an-certain Rules and 
Laws founded in the common Intereſt, and es- 
forced by proper Sanctions, in Conformity to 
-which, every Individual is to reſign to the public 
or prevailing Senſe (at leaft as far as his Duty 6 
God will permit) as being the ſafeſt and moſt n. 
tional Method he can take, in order to ſecure his 
own beſt Intereſt and Happinefs. To this, there- 
fore, it will much conduce, that every one be 
trained up in this Spirit of Reſignation to the 
public Senſe, as far as poſſible, and in an .ardent, 
Love of the pulic Goad of his Country and public 
Order; as allo in an exact Knowlege of it, :and 
the Laws founded in it. To this ſhould be joinel 
a faithful Conformity to theſe Laws, when: known, 
with an earneſt Zeal and Activity in whatever 
may tend to promote the public Intereſt; fer 
-which Purpoſe, Leſſons concerning the Glory of 
public Virtue, public Uſefulneſs, and deſerving 
well of Mankind, are to be frequently incul- 
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17. BuT as we are attended with innumerable 


Impreſſions of Senſe, and Solicitati- 
ons of Imagination and Appetite, 
als eee our Attention 
and Affections from theſe Reflecti- 
ons, and from the inward Light at- 
tending them, and ſtrongly tempt- 
ing us to the Violation of Order and 
Law, both moral and political ; it 
muſt be obſerved, lafily, that God 
hath from the Beginning, in great 
Compaſſion to Mankind, , inſtructed 


us more perfectly in the Knowlege 


Of the In- 


tent and 
Uſefulneſs 
of Revela- 
ton „in i N 
proving 
and ad- 
vancing us. 
fo n 
highe/s 

Her feci ien. 


beautiful and in 
what is familiar among us, wherewith to repre- 
ſent and ſhadow forth his Perfections and Diſ- 


of thefe moſt important Things by Revelation, 
wherein He hath uſed a Variety of Means to en- 
gage our Attention to them; and, upon our De- 
viation from them, to reclaim us to Order, and 
reſtore us to his Fayor, in which alone conſiſts 
our true Happineſs. Hence it is that He hath 
condeſcended to accommodate himſelf to the low 
Capacities of the general Rate of Mankind, by 
uſing various Types and Emblems, and a moſt 

Fadi Language taken from 


penſations, which are vaſtly above cur Compre- 


henfion : And the Nature and Intent of this Lan- 


guage ſhould be cfitically conſidered, and well 


Tunderſtood, with all the beautiful Analogies 


dawn from Things ſenſible and imaginable, to 
Things intelligible, ſpiritual and moral. Parti- 
cularly, it ſhould be conſidered that, in the Diſ- 
penſation of his. Grace, for our Recovery from 
the Power and Guilt of Sin to his Image and Fa- 
vour, by the Mediation of his Son and the Influ- 


ence 
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120 The Propreſs of the Mind, &c. 
ence of his Spirit, it is not his 8 to teach 
us preciſe Philoſophical Notions and Verities, 2 
Matters of meer Speculation; but rather chief), 
by as exact Conceptions as we are at preſent ca. 
It | -P+ble of, borrowed from Things common and 
| familiar to us, to promote in us pure and hoh 
Aﬀections, and all Manner of virtuous Diſpoſs 
tions and Practices; to wean and diſengage u 
from fleeting and ſenſible Things, from low ani. 
mal Purſuits and Gratifications, which we ar 
ſhortly to leave; and to awaken and engage ou 
Attention to! ſpiritual, eternal and immutadk 
Things, the Objects of Reaſon and Faith; that ſ 
we may not /cok at the Things that are ſeen, whit 
are temporal, and of b:unded Praſpect, but may li 

| I, brcugb them to the Things that are not ſeen, whichan 
Wh eternal and unbounded; that we may learn to love an 
1 delight in Him, who is all and all, our chief an 
1 ſovereign Good, and to advance ourſelves to x 
near a Reſemblance to Him as our Natures wil 
admit of ; that thus by our Conformity to Hin, 
and the Imitation of Him, we may, through tht 
great Mediator, his bleſſed Son, and by the Heh 
of his holy Spirit, be entirely ſecure of his F. 
1 vour, and for ever happy in Him, ourſelves ani 
4 done another. Here then we arrive at our ferfet 
U nſummation and Bliſs, our higheſt Perfection 
and Happineſs, both intellectual and moral, whid 
conſiſt, as frequently ſaid before, in the clear 
Knowlege of Him and ourſelvess that our Mind 
can admit of, and in the intire Union of out 
Wills, Affecti ns and Behaviour to his Wil 
and to the Purity and Holineſs of his Nature, au 
the bleſſed Deſigns of his Kingdom. So that it 
by this holy Diſciple of Chri/tianity that my 
| | " 
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daily to inure ourſelves to a due Diſengagedneſs | 
from this uncertain earthly Scene. By it we are 
to improve ourſelves in the Knowlege and Love 
of Things unchangeable and eternal, in the Ex- 
erciſe of Devotion towards GO D, and in the 
Imitation of Him, till we are qualified to quit 
this our preſent Station, and enter upon that eter- 
nal Life of Contemplation and Devotion, that di- 
vine Life of univerſal Purity, Probity and Bene- 
volence, which is to be our higheſt Perfection 
and everlaſting Happineſs in the future State of 


our Exiſtence. 5 


Fe e e e 1.2 
might not otherwiſe fall into has Hanus, | 

| A Beautiful | as | 
SUMMARY DESCRIPTION 
UNIVERSAL NATURE, 
By Biſhop thanks EY, in reaſoning, againſt the 


Sceptics, near the Beginning of the Second f 
his Three Dialogues. 1 


OO ER] Are not the Fields covered with a 
delightful Verdure? Is there not ſomething 
in the Woods and Groves, in the Rivers and 
clear Springs, that ſooths, that ſoftens, that tranſ- 
ports the Soul? At the Proſpect of the wide and 
deep Ocean, or ſome huge Mountain, whoſe 
Top is loſt in the Clouds, or of an old gloomy 
Foreſt, are not our Minds filled with a pleaſing 
Horror? Even in the Rocks and Deſarts, is there 
ot an agreeable Wildneſs? How ſincere a Plea- 
ſure is it to behold the natural Beauties of the 
Earth! To preſerve and renew our Reliſh for 
hem, is not the Veil of Night alternately drawn 
ver her Face, and doth ſhe not change her Dreſs 
ith the Seaſons ? How aptly are the Elements 
liſpoſed ? What Variety and Uſe in Stones and 
etals, and even in the meaneſt Productions of 
= Ef . 


124 A Summary Deſcription 
Nature? What Delicacy, what Beauty, what Con- 
trivance in vegetable and animal Bodies ? Hoy 
exquiſitely are all Things fuited as well to their 
particular Ends, as to conſtitute appoſite Parts of 
the Whole? And while they mutually aid and 
ſupport, do they not alſo ſet off and illuſtrate 
each other? Raiſe now your Thoughts from this 
Ball of Earth, to all thoſe wondrous Luminaries 
that adorn the high Arch of Heaven. What 
an inſupportably ſplendid and glorious Body is 
the Sun, the Center of this our Syſtem, and the 
inexhauſtible Fountain of that vaſt ætherial Fluid, 
which is the Light and Life of this whole Crea. 
tion?“ The Motion and Situation of the Planets, 
are they not admirable for Uſe and Order? Were 
thoſe (miſcalled Erratic) Globes &er known to 
ſtray in their repeated Journeys through the path- 
leſs Void? Do they not rſeifore Kress round the 
Sun, ever proportioned to the Times? So fixed, 
ſo immutable are the Eaws” by which the unſeen 
Author of Nature actuates the ' Univerſe ! Hoy 
vivid and radiant is the Luſtre of the fixed Stars! 
How magnificent and rich that negligent Profi- 
ſion, with which they appear to be ſcatterei 
throughout the whole azure Vault? Vet if you 
take the Teleſcope, it brings into your Sight a 
new Hoſt of Stars that efcape the naked Eye 
Here they feem en and minute, but to: 
nearer View, immenſe Orbs of Light, at various 
Diſtances, far ſunk in the Abyſs of Space] Nov 
vou muſt call Imagination to your Aid. The 
feeble narrow Senſe cannot defcry innumerabt 
Worlds tevoloing round the central Pires; and ir 
thoſe Worlds the Energy of an All- perfect Mind 
difplay'd in endleſs Forms But neither Senſe not 
Imagination are big enough to comprehend tt 


bound 
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boundleſs Extent, with all its glittering Furni- 
ture! Though the labouring Mind exert and 
ſtrain each Power to its utmoſt Reach, there ſtil! 
ſtands out ungraſped a Surpluſage immeaſurable ! 
Yet all the vaſt Bodies that compoſe this mighty 
Frame, how diſtant and remote ſoever, are by 
ſome ſecret Mechaniſm, ſome divine Art and 
Force, linked -in. a mutual Dependence: and In- 
tercourſe with each gther ; even with this Earth, 
which was a: moſt ſlipt from my Thoughts, and 
joſt in the Croud of Worlds! Is not the whole 
Syſtem immenſe, beautiful, glorious, beyond. 
Expreflion, and beyond Thought? What Treat- 
ment then do thoſe Philoſophers deferve, who 
would deprive theſe noble and delightful Scenes 
of all Reality? How. ſhould) thoſe Principles be 
entertained, that lead us to think all the viſible 
Beauty of the, Creation. a falſe imaginary Glare d. 
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In his Demonſtration of the Ex1/tence of GOD, near- LL, 
ly as it is expreſſed by Biſhop BERKELEY *, Th 
| | that 


My GOD, if the greater Number of that 
Mankind do not diſcover Thee in that glo- fads 
Fious Show of Nature which thou haſt placed be- and 


fore our Eyes, it is not becaufe thou art far from fon 
every one of us, for it is in Thee that we live, rega 
and move, and have our Being : Thou art preſent Plea 
to us more than any Object which we touch with us, 2 
our Hands, but our Senſes and the Paſſions which vine 
they produce in us, turn our Attention from are © 


Thee. Thy Light /hines in the midſt of Dari- gage 
neſss 


* See Guardian, No. 69. 
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meſs, but the Darkneſs comprehendeth it not. Thou, 
Lord, doſt every where difplay thyſelf: Thou 

ſhineſt forth in all thy. Works, but art not re- 
garded by heedleſs and unthinking Man. The 
whole Creation talks aloud of Thee, and echoes 
with the Repetition of Thy holy Name: But 
ſuch is our Inſenfibility, that we are deaf to the 
great and univerſal Voice of Nature. Thou art 
erery where about us, and within us, but we 
wander from ourſelves, become Strangers to our 
own Souls, and do not apprehend Thy Preſence. 
O Thou, who art the eternal Fountain of Light 
and Beauty; who art the Ancient of Days, with- 
out Beginning, and without End: O Thou, who 
art the Life of all that truly live, thoſe can never 
fail to find Thee who ſeek for Thee within tem- 
ſelves, But alas ! the very Gifts which Thou be- 
ſtoweſt upon us do ſo employ our Thoughts, that 
they divert us from perceiving the Hand that 
conveys them to us. We live in Thee, and by 


Thee, and yet we live without thinking of Thee: 


But, O Lord, what is Life in the Ignorance of 
Thee? A dead inactive Piece of Matter, a Flower 
that withers, a River that glides away, a Palace 
that haſtens to its Ruin, a Picture made up of 
fading Colors, a Maſs of ſhining Ore; theſe, 
and ſuch Things as thefe, ſtrike our Imagina- 
tions, and make us ſenſible of their Exiſtence, we 
regard them as Objects capable of giving us 
Pleaſure, not conſidering that Thou conveyeſt to 
us, through them, all the Pleaſure which we ima- 
gine they. give us. Such empty Objects of Senſe as 
are only the Shadows of Being, take-up and en- 
gage our low and groveling Thoughts, while 
that Beauty which Thou haſt poured out on Thy 

| 8 4 Crea- 
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Creation is as a Veil that hides Theefrom our Eyes, 


As thou art a Being too pure and exalted to paſs 


thro' our Senſes, Thou art not regarded by Men 


who have debaſed their Nature, and made them. 


ſelves like the Beaſts that periſh. So infatuated 
are they, that notwithſtanding they know what 


is Truth and Good, Wiſdom and Virtue, Law 


and Order, which (tho' the moſt real and ſtabie 


| Things) have neither Figure, nor Color, nor 
Sound, nor Taſte, nor Smell, nor any other ſen- 


fible Quality, yet they can doubt of Thy Ex- 


iftence, becauſe Thou art not apprehended by the 
groſſer Organs of Senſe. Wretches that we are! 


we conſider Shadows as Realities, and Truth as 


a Phantom: That which is nothing is all to us, 


and that which is all appears to us as nothing. 


But what do we ſee in all Nature but Thee, Q 
my God? Thou and only Thou appeareſt in every 


Thing. When I conſider Thee, O Lord, I am 


ſwallowed up, and loſt in the Contemplation of 
Thee. Every Thing beſides Thee, even my 
rn Exiſtence,” vaniſhes and diſappears in Con- 
remplation of Thee: I am aftoniſhed and fall in- 
to nothing when I think of Thee! The Man 
who does not fee Thee has beheld nothing: He 
who does not taſte Thee has a Reliſh of nothing; 
his Being is vain, and his Life but a Dream. How 
unhappy is that Soul who without the Senſe of 
Thee has no God, no Hope, no Comfort to 
fupport him? On the contrary, how happy is 
the 'Man that ſearches, ſighs and thirſts after 
1] hee? But he only is fully happy, on whom 
thou lifteſt up the Light of Thy Countenance, 
and who, being conformed to Thee, enjoys in 
Thy loving Kindneſs the Completion ma his 

| eſires 
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Deſires. Thou therefore, O my God, art the 
God of my Life, my Joy and my Hope: Thou 

| wilt guide me with Thy Counſel, and afterward re- 
ceive me to Glory. Thou wilt ſhew me the Path of 

Life; in thy Preſence is Fulneſs of Foy, and at thy 
right Hand there are Pleaſures for evermere. Whom 
then have I in Heaven but Thee? And there is no- 
thing in Earth that I will deſire in Compariſon of” 
thee, My Fleſh and my Heart faileth : But Thou, 
0 my GOD, art the Strengt of my Heart, and. 
my Portion for ever. N 
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Remember this, and ſbew yourſekues Men., Is ATAn xlvi. 8. 
This is your reaſonable Serwuice. Ro. xii. 1. 


Hae tractanti animo, & noctes & dies cogitanti, exiſtit illa 
a Deo Delphis præcepta cognitio, ut Ipſa ſe mens agnoſ- 
cat, conjunctamſus cum Mente Divina ſe ſentiat; ex quo, 
inſatiabili Gaudio completur. Cic. Tusc. DisP.. 


Diſcite, O miſeri ! Et cauſas cognoſcite rerum, 
Quid ſumus ? Et quidnam victuri gignimur? Ordo 
Nuts datus f—— Nuem Te Deus of 
Julit? Et humanda gud parte locatus es in ReP 
| PERS. SAT. 3. 
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THE 


PRE FACE 


TO THE 
SECOND EDITION: 
Printed at PHILADELPHIA, 21. 


HAT ö bere attempted, ( chiefly for the 
Uſe T4 joumg Beginners] is a ſhort Syſtem 
„ Ethics or Morals, of late called The Religion 
of Nature; by which I wonld not be — fo 
mean a Syſtem of Truths and Duties which meer 
natural Reafon would ever, of itſelf, have diſco- 
vered, in the preſent Condition of Mankind, with. 
out the Alliance of Revelation or Inftrudtion. 
No: it is but a very little of GOD and Religion, | 
r of Truth and Duty, that Man, in his preſent 
tate, utterly uninflrutted, is able to diſcover 
1s meer natural Powers, as the Fat hath abun- 
mtly demonſtrated, where the ancient Inſiruttions 
were loft, Nor can it, indeed, be imagined, from 
phe Goodneſs of GOD, that, when he 725 2 
Man into Ling a Stranger to every _ 
bm, he would leave him to grope out every Th 
bat was neceſſtry, or even expedient, in order. ta 
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without Inſtruction, even in. Language and Nature, 
as well as in Religion and Morals ; or that, when 
he had been ſurprized by a Temptation, and fallen 
into Sin, he would leave him to periſh without giving 
him further. Inſtructionts, ta be handed down to his 
Poſterity, how he and they ſhould return to their 
Duty, and regain His Favour. And that the Faq 
was accordingly ſo, we are aſſured from the moſt an. 
cient Accounts of the firſt Condition of Mankind, 
What I would therefore be underſtood ta mean h 
Ethics, or the Religion of Nature, is, That Sy/ten 
of Truths and Duties, which, tho" they are not al. 
vious to our weak Reaſon, without: Revelation ir 
Þnſtruftion, yet when diſcovered, whether by the 
one or the ak, evidently appear, upon due Cu- 


fideration, to be founded in the firſt Principles if 


=> © » . oo in na 3 


Reaſon and Nature, — in the Nature of GOD al ir 
Man, and the various Relations that ſubſift betwem ” 
them, — and from thence ta be capable even of rid 4 
Demon/tration. A | 7 
E know there are a great Number of Truth 1 

in Mathematics and Natural Philoſophy, whit * 
not One in Ten Thouſand of the Bulk of Mantin 4 
would ever haus thought 5 if it had not been fit ger 
fuch great Men as Euclid, Apollonius, Archime- tim 
des, Sir Iſaac Newton, c. which yet may ſafth, * 
and with great Aduantage, be received upon thti ly 
2 and be accordingly practiſed upon, b ing 
thoſe who have not- Leiſure or Ability to attend to th and 
Reaſons of them; and now that theſe Men have led th my 
Wap, it is not very difficult for thoſe, who are cad as 2 
ble of thinking cloſely, to enter into the Demonſiri- 1 


tions of them. The Caſe is much the ſame as 10 m. 6 
ral Truths and Duties, with regard to the Autht any 
rity of Prophets and Law-givers. It is the ” a 6 
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the Prophet or Law-giver, as ſuch, to teach 
70 2 enjoin Laws, as Rules 7 Behaviour- 
10 the People, whe are to receive ſuch. Laws upon 
their Authority, ſince they have but little Leiſure or 
Capacity to exerciſe their Reaſon about them; and 
therefore, if they find no weighty. Reaſons againſt" 
them, they act rationally in receiving them. - Aud it* 
is the Part of the Philoſopher, as ſuch, to enter as 


far as is pradticable into the Reaſons and Demon- 
ſtrations on which thoſe Truths and Duties are ori- 


ginally founded. | 44” 825 
Such a ſbort Delineation of Morals as this may, 
perhaps, be of ſome Uſe, efpecially in theſe Times, 
wherein thers is a Soct ariſen, or rather reviued, 
that is continually decrying Morality, as the it 
were only carnal Reaſon, and no Part of Chriſtia- 
nity, nor ſcarce conſiſtent with it. This, it may be 
preſumed, they would ſcarcely da, 1 _ _ 
dered what Morality truly is. e other 
Hand, as one Extreme is apt to beget anotber, it is 
to be feared there may be another Sect ariſing, or 
gaining Ground, who, from too juſt an Indignation 
at thoſe abſurd Notions 45 Chriſtianity, are in Dan- 
ger, for want. of due Conſideration, of not only ſet- 
ting hght by that, but even of loſing all * 
Senſe of the true Extent and Obligations of Mora- 
lity :tſelf.. It is therefore the Deſign of the follow-- 
ing Pages, to endeavour to give a juſt Notion of it, 
and the Reaſons on which it is founded, and to ſhew- 
its Extent and vaſt Importance, and what Connecti- 
en there is between it and Chriſtianity, = 
would only premiſe one Thing 2 That 
no Speculation or Demonſtration whatſoever, is of 
any further real Uſe to us, than ſo far as it diretts. 
er engages us in Life and Practice, on which our 
1 Happi- 


, * * 


1 
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Happineſs all depends, And, as our Reaſor in theſi 
Things, is, at beſt, but very dark and weak, it it 
of the greateſt Importance to us, that we diligently 

«dy the holy Oracles, in which we have the ſub- 
limgſi and moſt advantageous In/iruttons and. Incen- 
tives to Practice, with regard to theſe Matters, 
which are of the utmoſt Importance to our true and 
everlaſiing Happineſs. However, as we are rea- 
ſenabls Creatures, and obliged, as ſuch, ta yiel 
nf, GQD, the Author of our Beings, a reaſona- 
ble Service, it may be of very good Uſe for us, 
on theſe great and important Subjects, to exerciſe 
our Reaſon as 2 as it will go, and to this GOD 
we uud implicitiy ſubmit for the Reft. | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


S the following T1 rac was originally pub. 
| tiſhed without the foregoing one, th: 


Author hopes he may be excuſed, if ſome Re- 1 
petitions are ſtill found in it. Theſe at firſt be 
could not avoid, to make this Summary if Of 
Ethics intelligible to thoſe who might not ſu 
Ibe foregoing Logic and Metaphylics ; and | 
now it is not eaſy to get entirely rid of what l. 
was originally interwoven with the Thread if 6 
the following Diſcourſe, without new-modeling 
the whole, which the Author's other Engape- the 
ments will hardly, for the future, allow Hm Wil | 
either Leiſure or Inclination to do. Theſe R. int 
petitions are, however, reduced to as ſmall Kn 
Number as poſſible, and ſeveral Principles f Spit 
Reaſoning are now even aſſumed in this Traci, ya 
that 


as ſuppoſed to be known from the farmer. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Of the Nature of Ethics, or Moral Philo- 
ſophy, in general. COR 


. \ S Natural Philoſophy is the 2 
5 of the natural World, or the World 
of Bodies, and the general Laws of 
the corporeal Nature, together with all thoſe 
practical Matters thereon depending, that pro- 
mote our comfortable Subſiſtence and Well-being 
in this preſent State: So Meral Philo/aphy is the 
Knowlege of the moral World, the World of 
Spirits, or intelligent free Agents, and the gene- 


ral Laws of the moral Nature; together with all 


that practical Conduct and Behaviour thereon de- 
pending, that is neceſſary to promote our true 


Happineſs, both in our preſent and future State. 


And as the former Tract implies all thoſe In- 
ſtructions and Means, that relate to the Improve- 
ment and Conduct of our Underſtandings in Pur- 
fuit of the Knowlege of Truth: So this of Ethics 
implies all thoſe Inſtructions and Means that — 
| | | f te 
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late to the Regulation and Conduct of our Aﬀeti. 


ons, Actions and Behaviour, in purſuing the En- 


joyment of our true and chief Good. 2 
II. The World of intelligent free Agents, in- t 
_ deed, comprehends the whole Syſtem of created 0 
Spirits, both Angels and Men, and whateyer 

other Species there may be, conſidered as being F 
derived from, and- under the Conduct and Go- hi 
vernment of Almighty GO D, the Author, the T 
Father and Lord of all But what I mean chiefy 7 
to inſiſt upon, is, the Knowlege of ourſelves, as he 
we are Men, or a moral Syſtem) of rational Anj- th 

mals, in all the Relations wherein we ſtand, both 
with regard to. GO, ourſelves, and. one ano- an 
ther, with a Behaviour ſuitable thereunto (without 4 
conſidering us particularly either in our conomicl on 
or pnlitical Capacities) ; for this is the Foundation co 
of all the reſt. and is uſually termed Ethic. of 
HI. ET A1CS- is che Art of living happily, fre 

by the right Knowlege: af ourfelves, and the 
Pratice of Virtue; our, Happineſs being the eo 
_ and Knewlege and Virtue. the Means to that BW G. 
End. | | in 
IV. We are faid to live happily. when we en- 0 
joy ourſelves, and all that is really good for us, gat 
in the whole of our Nature and Duration; i.. Pn 
conſidered, not only as ſenſitive, but as reaſons- N 
ble, free, active, focial and immortal Creatures det 
For Happineſs means that Pleaſure which ariſs I wh 
in us from our Enjoyment of: ourſelves, and al are 
that is really good for us, or ſuitable to our Na- of 
tures, and conducive: to our Well-being in the WM wh 
V. The Enjoyment of ourſelves, and all that JF tha 


is truly good, depends on a good Habit, ox 
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of the Soul, united with, and delighting in, its 
proper Objects, which are Trath and Good; the 
firſt being the Object of the Underſtanding, and 
the other of the Will and Affections: And this 
good Habit is the ſame Thing with Virtue. 

VI. VIRTUE conſiſts in that Integrity, 
Firmneſs and Stability of Soul, whereby we 
honeſtly and ſtedfaſtly perſiſt, in ſpite of all 
Temptations to the contrary, in the Love and 
Practice of moral Good, and the Hatred and For- 
bearance of moral Evil. Vice is the contrary of 
this. e DE e e | 

VII. MORAL Gcod eonſiſts in freely chuſing 
and doing whatſoever Truth and right Reaſon 
dictate as neceſſary to be choſen and done, in 


'order to our true Happineſs, | Moral Evil is the 
contrary : For moral. Good muſt mean, the Good 


of a moral Agent; that is of a rational, conſcious, 


free, ſelf-exerting. and ſelf- determining Agent. 


VIII. Fhere are two Things neceſfary to be 


conſidered, with reſpect to the Nature of . moral 
Cod: vix. Fhe Griterion, or Teſt, by which, 
in the right Uſe of our Reaſon, we determine 
what we ought to do, or forbear; and the Obli- 
gations we thereupon find ourſelves under to the 
Praetice of it. 8 1 ee 


IX. (1.) The Criterion or Teſt, whereby, we 


determine what we ought to do or forbear, or 
what thoſe Actions and Forbearances are, which 


are to be choſen and done, is the natural Good 
of them, or that Pleaſure and Happineſs in the 


whole of our Nature and Duration, which natu- 
-nlly attends them: For we find by Experience, 
that ſome Things; Affections and Actions, are, in 
the very Nature of them, attended with Pleaſure 


Or 


. Fs. 
2 + ; * 
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| | 
bl 
1 of Truth, or to the Will and Aﬀections, as de. th 
= ſirous of Good; and others with Pain or Miſery, A 
| } j in reſpect: to the one or the other. In ſome ve to 
i| | have a quick Senſe of the Decent and Amiable, * 
lf which delight the Mind; and in others, of the Af 
| j 1 Deformed and Odious, which diſpleaſe it. I N. 
_ ſome we perceive the Advantage, in others the efe 
| | | Miſchief attending them, to ourſelves or other; wi 
1 and accordingly, the former are attended with mo 
ww inward Tranquility, Acquieſcence, and Self. ap rig 
4 probation ; and the latter with Anxiety, Remork, tha 
1 and Self- reproach. And as Eaſe, Pleaſure or ane 
Tk Happineſs, is what we call natural G:2d; fo Un. or 
44 _ eaſineſs, Pain or Miſery, we call natural Evil. as 
wo: X. But in order to make a right Judgment WW cor 
of natural Good and Evil, as being the Teſt of rio! 
meral, we muſt (as I ſaid) take into the Account, we 
the Wphole of our Nature and Duration, as being and 
ſenſitive and rational, ſocial and immortal Cru- ) 
tures. It muſt therefore be the Good and Hay- in f 
pineſs of the whole human Nature, and the whole Try 
moral Syſtem, in Time, and to all Eternity, fect 
Hence the Good of the animal Body, or the Pe- th-y 
ſure of Senſe, is but imaginary, and: ceaſes to be WW not: 
Good, and hath even the Nature of Evil, fo fa ue! 


as it is inconſiſtent with the Good and Happineß WW conf 
of the Saul. This is alſo. the Caſe of privat! Fin. 
Good, ſo far as it is inconſiſtent with the Good MW Adi 
of the Public; and temporal Good, fo far as it v iſ own 


Inconſiſtent with that which is eternal. _ pine! 
Xl. Now this our Good and Happineſs in the WW Thi: 
whole, neceſſarily coincides with, and even -: (whi 
fults from, the Truth and Nature of Things, at 
Things,  Aﬀections and Actions, — 2 | 
| | 6 dell 
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ive being what they really are * : For thus to conſider | 
de- them, is the ſame Thing with conſidering them 
Ty s being fit, and tending, in the Nature of them, 
we to render our rational, ſocial and immortal Va- 
le, ture, in the whole, ultimately happy. And ſuch 
the Affections and Actions, - correſpondent to ſuch 
ln Natures and Characters, muſt be neceſſarily and 
the eternally fit; it being impoſſible to conceive other- 
15; wiſe of ſuch Natures and Relations, but that ſuch 
ith moral Aﬀections and Actions will reſult as fit and 
ape right, and their contrary, as unfit and wrong. So 
fle, that the general Good of the whole, the Nature 
or and Fitneſs of Things, and the Truth of Things, 
Jn- or Things. conſidered as being what they are, do, 
. 1 apprehend, really coincide, and, in Effect, 
ent come to the ſame Thing, in ſettling the Crite- 
t of WW rion of Right and Wrong, or the Teſt whereby 
unt, we muſt determine what we are to chuſe or avoid, 
eing and to do or forbear. SEL. = 
dh XII. MO R AL Good muſt therefore conſiſt 
ap- in freely chuſing and acting conformable to the 
hok Truth and Nature of Things; or to Things, Af 
ty. ſfections and Actions conſidered as being what 
ler they really are; that is, conſidered as tending, or 
de not tending to our true Happineſs, as being what 
) fat we really are. Or (which is the ſame Thing) it 
net i confiſts in chuſing and acting according to the 
vat! WH Fines of Things, or to Things, AﬀeCtions and 
700 Actions, conſidered as fit or ſubſervient, in their 
it 5 own Nature, to promote our beſt Good and Hap- 

: pineſs in the whole. And this again is the ſame 
the Thing with acting according to right Reaſon 
. (which has been ſometimes called the Criterion) 


d 28 * Vide Clarke, and W ollaſton, 
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dictating with a ſtrong and commanding Fort 
what is reaſonable. fair -and-deeent, and conſt 


plauſe and Satisfaction hen · we conform toit and 


F 


it being by the right Uſe of our Reaſon'that yi i | 
apprehend Things as being what they really at. Wl © 
and aſcertain thoſe Things, Affections and Aci. i 
ons, which, in the Nature of them, tend to ut 
true Happineſs in the whole; thereby ;judgin Wi * 
what we muſt do and avoid, and forming Nuls ſc 
by which we muſt act in all our Conduct and Be 
haviour, ſo as to be truly happy. 
XIII. (2) The Obligation we are under, x 
moral Agents, to practiſe accordingly, .implig 


Tome Law, binding us, under certain Penaltie, 3 
to perform ſuch Actions as are morally Goo, 5 
and to forbear the contrary, This conſtitute 7 
the Notions of Duty and Sin, and is two- fd, al 
natural and internal, or external and moral. + 
XIV. (I.) The natural and internal Oblig 0 
tion to the Practice of moral Virtue ariſes fron te 
the Lato of our Nature, or that Law whid laid 
GOD hath eſtabliſhed within our own Brea . 
and in the Frame of our Nature. And this is the . 
Law of Reaſon and 'Conſttence, together with the co 
Law of Self-love' and Self-preſervation, und the 3 
Law of Benevolence. e 3 : 
| e's . | OP 7 | , 
XV. (I.) The Law'of | Reaſon and Conſeim ini 


is, I think, the ſame Thing which * ſome har 
called the moral Senſe. It is a kind of quick and 
almoſt intuitive Senſe of Right and Wrong, de. 
riving, as I conceive,-from'the perpetual Preſenc 
and Irradiation of the Deity in our Mind 


Pleaſi 
tion c 
7 the 
pre its 
rous 


quently fit and right to be done, giving us A0 


* Vide Shaf:/bury, 'Hurchefon, Turuliill, &c. 
| blaming 
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llaming, reproaching and filling us with Un- 


| exineſs and Remorſe, when we act contrary to 

"ow: its Dictates. For it is the Law of our Nature, 

dat we ſhould always affect and act conformable 

* to the inward Senſe of our own Minds and Con- 

155 ſciences; and thoſe conſequent pleaſing or un- 

IR. Sentiments, conſidering it as a Law, are its 

VVV 3 

. XVI. (2.) The next is the Law of Self-love | 
ol and Self-preſervation, which makes us ſolicitous 
fe for the Continuance of our Exiſtence, and the | 
Nod Enjoyment of ourſelves. It ariſes from the Con- | 
* ſciouſneſs of our Exiſtence, and of Pleaſure or | 
125 Pain naturally attending certain Conditions in | 


which we are, or may be, or the contrary ; and 
this Conſciouſneſs is its Sanction. For it is ma- 


1 nifeſt that we are, by the Author of our Nature, 
chick 4's under a Neceſſity of valuing ourſelves and our 
«at; i 02 Interęſt, and of ſeeking and purſuing our 


own Preſervation and Hell-being or Happineſs, 
and whatever we find tends to it, or is connected 
with it; and conſequently that of the Society to 
which we belong; with which we find our own 
is, in the Nature of Things, neceſſarily con- 


lim 
tat nected. . . „ 
Kan XVII. (3.) From thence ariſes next the Law 
- + of Benevolence, or that Diſpoſition we find alſo 


implanted in us towards the Good of others, ariſing 
from Reflection, whereby we are led to put our- 
lelves in each other's Stead, and to have a ſecret 
Fheaſure or Uneaſineſs in the good or ill Condi- 
tion of others, from a Conſciouſneſs of our own, 
1 the like Situation; which Sentiments therefore 
are its Sanctions." This Principle makes us de- 
rous of each other's Eſteem and Good - will, and 
H , puts 


2 3 To. 7 
* 2 
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* e 8 
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puts us upon doing what we know may be 
Pleaſing and advantageous to each other, and ty 
the whole; ſo that H and /ccial Gd cannot 
be conſidered in themſelves, as at all interfering, 
but as being intirely coincident and ſubſervient io 
each other. | F 

XVIII. But while we reſt here, and. act upon 
no other Views or Motives than theſe Laus f 
our Nature ſuggeſt, without conſidering them yg 
being the Laws of the GOD (or the Author) d 
Nature; though what we do, may be ſaid, 2 
cording to the common Acceptation, to be meer 
moral Good or. Evil, Virtue or Vice; yet there 
will be nothing in it (however firm and ſtable our 
Conduct may be) that can properly be called N. ; 
ligion, which muſt ever enter into the juſt and f 
complete Notion of Morality. For Religion mult b 
be underſtood to comprehend every Thing that p 
can either direct or influence our moral Behav ; 
our, and conſequently muſt confider us in all the f 
Relations wherein we ſtand, not only to our- * 
ſelves and one another, but, above all, to the great WF, | 
Author of our Being, on whom we intirely de. 0 
pend, and to whom we are therefore, in all Res- , 
ſon, accountable. | | | 

XIX. (II.) The external and moral Obligatin 
we are under to thoſe Actions and Forbearanca Con 
above - mentioned, ariſes from moral Government, 60 
or the Conſideration that they are the Will and 55 
Law of a Superior who aims at our Happineſs in Mf 0 
anjoining them, to whom we are therefore ac- wy 
countable for our Behaviour, and by whom we Heng 
ſha't be rewarded or puniſhed, that is, made to * 
feel Pleaſure or Pain, according as we behave wel Beha 
ar ill, (which are its Sanctions): So _ 5 5 


ration 
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ment, 
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Obligation takes its Force from the former, and 
is two-fold, political and religious.” | : 

XX. (I.) The political Obligation to the Prac- 
tice of theſe moral Actions and Forbearances, is 
the Conſideration that they are the public Will, 
or the Will and Law of the Society or Govern- 


ment we live under (and to which we are ac- 


countable, whether indeed it be a Family or a 
Hate) enforced by the Sanctions of temporal Re- 


wards and Puniſhments. In this View moral 


Laws become political Laws, and moral Good, 
julitical Good; to which many other Laws may 
be added, for promoting the public Weal. 
XXI. But here again, tho GOD. is the 
Founder of Government, both œconomical and 
political, yet while we reſt on this Foot, and act 
meerly under theſe political Views, and with a 
Regard only to our Intereſt in this World, tho? 
we may be faid to be meer moral Men (as that 
Expreſſion is commonly uſed) or good Citizens, 
and good Common wealthſmen, we cannot be ſaid 
to be religious; no, not even in thoſe AQions 
that relate to GOD himſelf. But, 15 
XXII. (2.) The religicus Obligati:n we are un- 
der to thoſe Actions and Forbearances that are 
neceſſary to our Happineſs in the whole, is the 
Conſideration that they are the Will and Lato of 
GOD, enforced by the Sanctions of eternal Re- 
wards and Puniſhments ; even the Will' and Law 
of that GOD who is our Creator, our Preſerver 
and ſupreme moral Governor, the great Author, 
Heal and Lord of the whole ſocial Syſtem ; and 
to whom we are juſtly accountable for all our 
Behaviour, and by whom we muſt expect to be 
.. 7 on 


neſs; and that this he will always conſider as hi 


„ 
N Ko * 


** 
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treated well or ill, according as that Behaviour 1 
hall be found to be good or bad. ſ 
XXIII. For it will appear hereafter, that they a 
muſt be the Will and Law of GOD Concerning 
us, becauſe He being perfectly happy, and Self 
ſufficient to his own Happineſs, cannot aim at any 
Advantage to himſelf, in giving us Being, or in 
any of his Diſpenſations towards us; and conſe- 
quently, that his great End muſt be our Hapyi. 


Intereſt, his Delight and Glory, that his rationd 
Creatures be in the whole, a happy Syſtem, by 
doing what is fit and right upon all Occaſion 
It being therefore his Aim that we be happy, 


| whatſoever, in the Nature of it, and according 
to the Conſtitution which he hath made, tend nc 
to his Honor and our true Happineſs, as being wh 
therefore fit and right, muſt be his Will and Lav our 
concerning us, and conſequently our Duty; d Rel 
what is contrary thereto, muſt be Sin. Mn 
XXIV. That, therefore, which conſtitutes the MW caul 
Nature of Religion, and which denominates ou _ 
1) 


Actions and Behaviour religious and makes Relnin 
and Morality, in the complete Notion of them, 
_ coincident, is, — That we forbear whatſoever 
tends to our Miſery, and do every Thing thit hic 
tends to our Happineſs in the whole, in Obed- 
ence to the Will of GOD, and from a Senſe af 
Duty to Him, remembering always that we ar 
in View of his All-ſeeing Eye, and muſt give at 

account of ourſelves to Him. | 
XXV. Thus upon the whole it appea' 
That Merality, in the juſt Extent of it, is te nta 
lame Thing with the Religion of Nature, or tiit 
Religion which is founded in the —_— i 
| Fi, ing; 
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Things; and that it may be defined, The Pur- * 
ſuit of our true Happineſs by Thinking, Affecting 
and Acting, according to the Laws of Truth and 
1gbi Reaſon under a Senſe of the Duty that we 
owe to Almighty GOD, and the Account we muſt 
expect to give of ourſelves to Him k. 
XXVI LM NCE, therefore, — and Duty are 
thus neceſſarily connected, it mu GE 
be our Buſineſs in this Eſſay to ſearch * — 
out all the Truths that relate both to 7%; „g 
ourſelves, to G O D, and our Fe!low 5 77 res 
Creatures, and thence to deduce the 77 A 
ſeveral-Duties that do neceſſarily re- P: 
ſult from them. — ix; £ 
Now theſe may be all reduced to that grand 
ancient Principle of true Wiſdom, Know thyſelf; 
which muſt imply, not meerly the Knowlege of. 
ourſelves, ſingly confidered, but alſo in all the 
Relations wherein we ſtand ; for this is the: 
Knawlege of ourſelves in the whole. And be- 
cauſe we are active as well as intelligent Creatures, 
and our Happineſs depends on Aion as well as 
Thinking, it muſt therefore be underſtood to mean 
a practical Knoawlege. I ſhall accordingly explain 
this Enquiry under theſe fx following Heads, 
which, in order the better to bring them home 
to Life and Action, I chuſe to expreſs generally 
n the firſt Perſon, or in the Fats | a Con- 


verſation with ourſelves; which Method may, 


perhaps, be moſt uſeful, in order to teach young 
Feople how to reaſon with themſelves upon theſe 
eat and important Subjects to the beſt Ad- 
vantage. e | 


* Vide Crouſaz's Art of Thinkinz, Vol. 1. | 
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XXVII. Let therefore every one, in order to 
the right Knowlege of himſelß, his Duty and 
Happineſi, and that he may the more effectually 


be engaged in Practice, thus ſeriouſly reflect and 


enquire concerning himſelf. 

1. What am 1? 

2. How came I to be what J am? 

2. For what End was I made and Have I my 
Being? . 

4. A bat ought J immediately to do, and be, 
in order to anſwer the End of my Being? 

5. Whether am I what I ought to be — If rot, 

6. Mhat muſt I perform, as a Means, in order 
to be and do what | ought; and in order „nal 
to anſwer the End of my Being? | 

The three fir/? of theſe Enquiries will diſcover 
the T. uths; and the three la, the Dutie, that 
we are concerned to {now and de, in order to our 
true Happineſs: And the Truths are the /pecula- 
tt, as the Duties are the practical, Part of M.- 
ral Philoſophy. | | 
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CHAP J. 


Of the Nature of Man, bis Excellencies and 
| Imperfections. | 7 
J. FT is 7755 neceſſary that we conſider the 
| Truths contained in the Speculative Part 
of this Science, called moral Phiofophy, 
which relate to GOD and ourſelves : And as we 
take our Riſe to the Knowlege of GO D and his 
Conduct towards us, from the Knowlege of our- 
ſelves, and our Intercourſe one with another ; we 
muſt therefore begin with ourſelves; and in or- 
der hereunto, let every one ſeriouſly aſk himſcif 


the following Queſtion, which is the firſt of thoſe 
mentioned in the Intro luction; viz. 


What am 1? This is a Queſtion which I 
doubt but few ſeriouſly think of, or much con- 
cern themſelves about, and fo live and die great 
Strangers to themſelves, however near and dear 
that Self of ours is or ſhould be to us! And that 
every one may duly anſwer this Enquiry, let 
him thus conſider and reaſon with himſelf. 

II. As I am certain from the Perceptions and 
Operations of my own. Mind, that I am, or have 

H 4 a Be- 
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a Being; fo I know that I am not a Stocl, 2 t 
Stone, or a Tree ; for they have manifeſtly ng f 
Senſe or Activity. But J am conſcious that | can 5 
ſee, hear, taſte, ſmell, feel, enjoy Pleaſure, and 


_ ſuffer Pain; and that I can ſpontaneouſly exe; 0 
myſelf, and act and move from Place to Place, b 
in purſuing the one, which I love and delight in, n 
and in avoiding the other, which I hate and dread, al 
All theſe are much nobler Powers and Faculties lc 


than thoſe inanimate Beings are furniſhed with, 

HI. I ALso know that I am not a Bel, 2 
Horſe, a Dog, or an Ox, &c, for tho' they ap- 
pear to fee, hear, and to feel Pleaſure and Pain 
as I do, and can move themſelves ſpontaneouſly 
from Place to Place, &c. yet they have but low, 
groveling Senſations, Exertions and Enjoyments, 
They appear to have no Notion of any Thing 
but the Objects of Senſe. They can conceive 
nothing of Duty and Sin, and ſeem capable of no 
other Enjoyment but Meat, Drink, and the 
Means of continuing their Species, and defending 
themſelves; and theſe only are the Things to 
which their Exertions and Activity tend. | 

IV. WIr EH Regard to theſe, they have, in- 
deed, a wonderful Sagacity, and what looks like 
Reaſoning, Deſign, Contrivance, and a ſocial 
Tendency ; but theſe do not ſeem to be any 
Thing of their own, becauſe they have them ori- 


ginally, and do not acquire them by Teaching, chu 
Trial and Induſtry. This Sagacity therefore Wi © Pr 
ſeems to be what we call an In/#in# ; by which . 
Word, nothing elſe can be meant, but that they rel 
are rather paſſively acted and conducted by ſome R : 
other Being—ſome governing Mind on whom 5 


they depend, according to certain Laws of Na: 
| ture 


within themſelves. 


* but then I am conſcious of Powers and Faculties 
% nobler by far than theſe. For J find | can refled? 
4 and look into my own Mind, and conſider my- 


ſelf, with my own Powers and Actions, and their 


litelle, and compare one Thing with another: 


. len obſerve. their ſeveral Relations, and can ab. 
1 ſtract and give general Names. I can Judge of 
iſ True and alſe,. and of Right and Wrong. I. 
W, can deliberate and weigh Things. I can reaſon. 
bs and infer one Thing from another, and reduce 
ing them into Methid and Order, according to their 


eicite Imaginations and Conceptions of Things. 


at Pleaſure, and reject or #-eþ them under my 
Conſideration as I pleaſe, at leaſt in a good Mea- 
ſure ; and J am at Liberty to ſuſpend judging till. 
| have carefully examined them, and to a#, or. 
not to act, in Conſequence of my Deliberations,. 


and the Perceptions of Evidence, I am. paſſive; 
but in all thoſe I am evidently active, and can 


* a Principle of Self- exertion. Now all theſe are 
ich ruly great and noble Powers, and give me a high. 
hey Preheminence above the Brute Creation. 


VI. I can, moreover, in Conſequence of, 


beans, Reaſons of adding, and Rules to act by, 
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ture which He hath eſtabliſned - than that they act 
from any Principle of Deliberation and Deſign. 


V. Taese Senſations, Appetit NC 
ons, I find indeed, I have in common with them; 


Objects. I can attend to the Light of the pure. 


various Connections and Dependencies. I can 


pat or abſent: I can. recollect them in my Mind 


as | think fit. In the Impreſſions of Senſe indeed, 


chuſe or refuſe, will or nill, act or forbear, from 


tneſe Abilities, contrive and project Euds and. 


H 5. | and 


| 
| 


I feel great Foy and Satisfaction in having done 
what J apprehend to be right, ſo I feel no le 


me, and that I am, above all Things, concerned 


Means, all the Accommodations, all the Goods 


1549  BTHICS; wo, Paal 
and can foreſee much of the Events of my Con- 


duct. I can give Laws, and propoſe Motive; 


to myſelf or others: I can exact an Account of 
myſelf or them, and give an Account to myſelf 


or others whether I or they do, or do not, act 


according to thoſe Laws. And I find, that as 1 
love or hate Things according as they are agreea- 
ble or diſagreeable to me; ſo I have Hopes or 
Fears, Joys or Griefs, according as 1 feel, or 
have in View, Pleaſures or Pains, and am con- 
ſcious of having done well or ill, and that 

own * E- will not fail to juſtify and applaud, 
or accuſe and condemn me accordingly : And a; 


Shame, Horr:r, and Remorſe, when J have done 
what is wrong. 1 e 
VII. FRom hence I not only know that I have 
a Being, but alſo that when I am in tolerabl: 
Circumſtances, and do well, I have a great En- 
joyment of that Being ;—that it is very dear to 


to preſerve and continue it, and to make it as com- 
fortable and happy as ever I can. Hence, there- 
fore, I am deſirous to acquire and enjoy all the 


of the Mind, Body or Fortune, that are neceſſary 
and convenient for that Purpoſe ; which I hav 
alſo a great Value for, in Proportion to their Sub- 
ſerviency to that End, and am very fearfu! of be- 
ing deprived, and very apt to be diſpleaſed or fee 
Reſentment at any One tha twould deprive me of 
them, and, on the contrary, grateful to any One 


that does any Thing towards furniſhing me with 
chem, or ſecuring them to me, All theſe A 
| 9 
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ſires and Affections of the private Kind, are evi- 
dently planted in our Nature to be ſubſervient to 
our perſonal Subſiſtence and Well-being; 

VIII, Fux THE R, as I can look back and re- 
member what I have known or been conſcious of- 
in my Time; ſo I can imagine a Time when t- 
was not, and conceive a Notion of a great Num- 
ber of Ages and Tranſactions before me, and of: 
an endleſs Succeſſion of Ages and Tranſactions - 
to come. I can not only conceive that I may, 
but cannot refrain from ita earneſtly deſirous, . 
in ſome Condition, or other, that I ſhould' bear a 
Part in them, and enjoy myſelf happily. through: | 
all imaginable Periods- of Duration, Hence, 
though I know there muſt” have been a Time 
when I began to be, yet I am ſolicitous that I. 
may never ceaſe to be and enjoy mylelf; and 
cannot avoid having Hopes of this, even after - 
Death, ſince this Life turns to ſo little Account. 


All theſe are ſo many Facts, which Tian con- 


ſcious and intuitively certain of, if I look care- 
fully within myſelf; and ſuch as theſe are the Pro- 
perties of my Soul or Spirit, which is properly 


myſelf, my reaſonable and active Nature. 


IX. Bor beſides theſe -] hings which relate 
to my Soul (myſe f, or ſpiritual Nature) I find: 
that J have: a wonderfally contrived; an admira- 
bly uſeful Engine, my Body, which J conſtantly 


carry about me, and animate throughout, being 


tied and confined to it by the preſent Laws of my 


Nature. I find that it conſiſts of a vaſt Numberr 


and Variety of- Parts and Organs, exquiſitely * 
framed and fitted to each other, and to all the- 


Functions, Powers ande Operations of my Soul. 
have ES: 


to ſee, Ears to hear, a Tongue to x 
ſpeak, 


2 


_- 


| ſpeak, Hands to handle, Feet to walk, &c. Be. 
ſides this I have a thouſand Inſtances of the moſt 


— 


. 


wiſe Deſign and Contrivance, in all the inward 
Parts throughout, for the various Purpoſes of the 
Animal CEconomy, which are not immediately 
ſubje& to my own Will and Activity. Upon the 
Account of all theſe, as well as the abovemen- 
tioned Powers of my Soul, I, muſt confeſs that, 
however I came to be, I am indeed fearfully and 
wonderfully made. | Sy 


X. IAIso find, upon looking about me, an 


_ endleſs Variety of ſenſible Obje ds; a glorious 


Heaven above me, and a ſpacious Earth beneath 
me, furniſhed with a ſurprizing Variety of Inha- 
bitants, all connected (together with my own 
Body, one of the moſt curious Machines of them 
all) in a moſt wonderful Manner one with ano- 
ther. So that it is manifeſt from their mutual 
Dependence. and Subſerviency, that they are con- 
trived and deſigned to conſtitute, as in Fact they 
do, one harmonious, beautiful and uſeful Syſtem; 
one complete and intire Whole; in which I find 
every Thing fitted, in the beſt Manner, to my own 
Conveniencies and Pleaſures, both for the com- 


fortable Subſiſtence of my Body, and the Enter- 


tainment and Delight of my Soul; yet ſo, that 


it appears at the ſame time, the manifeſt Deſign 


of them to excite, engage, direct and employ my 
Activity, without which I find I cannot com- 


fortably enjoy either myſelf or them. 


XI. IAN moreover carry my Thoughts and 


Imaginations throughout the yaſt Spaces of Heaven 
and Earth, and have a mighty Curioſity to pry and 


ſearch out the Secrets and Laws of Nature, to 


| diſcover and conceive, as much as I can, of the 


great 
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to be poſſible; and, from the various 
in Perfection of Being, in the ſeveral Tribes be- 
low me, it is very probable there may be the 
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great Author of it, and what Sort of Behaviour 


and Conduct is ſuitable to my Nature, and to 
the Relation I ſtand in to Him and my Fellow _ 


Creatures, as tending to make them and me 
happy. For a Conduct that has ſuch a Ten- 
dency, muſt be amiable, cannot fail of approving 
itſelf, not only to my own Reaſon and Con- 
ſcience, but alſo to Him and all reaſonable Be- 
ings, whoſe Eſteem and good Will I am, from a 


Tendency founded in Nature itſelf, very ſolici- 


tous to obtain “. , | 
XII. Or ſuch reaſonable Beings, as I know 

there are a great Number of my own Kind, ſo I 

cannot have the leaſt Doubt but there are others 


of various Orders above me, which may proba- 


bly have other and nobler Senſes than thoſe five 
narrow Inlets that I am acquainted with and 
confined to, as alſo far greater and nobler Abili- 
ties, both of Underſtanding and Activity, than I 
am furniſhed with. This I can eaſily conceive 

Gradations 


like Gradations in the ſeveral Tribes of Beings 
above me. | 85 


XIII. As to thoſe of my own Species (from 


which by Analogy I may form ſome Notion of 
thoſe higher Beings) I find we were evidently 
made for Society, being furniſhed with the Power 
of Speech as well as Reaſon, whereby we are ca- 
pable of entering into the Underſtanding of each 
other's Minds and Sentiments, of holding mutual 


Intercourſe and Converſation one with another, 


* See Introduc, XV, XVI. XVIT, ed 
ge ad 
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and of jointly eonſpiring to promote our common 
Well-being. To this we are naturally led by 


by a 


Principle of Benevolence, ſocial Diſpeſttiont and 
Affections, founded in the Frame and Condition 
of our Nature, which not only places us in the 
various Relations of Huſbands, Wives, Parents 

Children, and other Relatives ; but alſo lays us 
under a Neceflity of mutual Dependence one uy. 
on another, which obliges us to enter into Com- 
pacts for our Defence and Safety, for maintaining 
both private Right and public Order, and pro- 
moting the common Good of our Species, in the 


ſeveral Communities to which we belong. 


Now, as J have a quick Senſe of what is right 
in others towards me as being what I am, and of 


my own Eaſe and Comfort, ſo I cannot diveſt 


myſelf of a Senſe of what muſt, for the ſame 


Rea- 


ſon, be right in me towards others, and a Senſe 
of Tenderneſs and Compaſſion for thoſe that are 
in Miſery, whereby I am ſtrongly prompted to 
relieve them: And theſe Tendencies and Af- 
fections of the ſocial Kind, are evidently planted 
in us for promoting our ſocial Happineſs. Hence, 
laſtly, as I cannot long enjoy myſelf in a State of 
Solitude, and have a. ſtrong Paſſion for Society; 
ſo I find, in Fact, that my true Intereſt and En- 


joyment of myſelf, depends on the general Intereſt 


and good Order of the Community,. and this, in 
Addition to thoſe ſocial Diſpoſitions, ſtrongly 
prompts me to the Love of my Country, and to 
be forward and active in whatever may promote 


the public Weal. 


Such are my Abilities and Advantages, and 


ſuch my Condition,. Circumſtances and Te 


nden- 
ciet 
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cies, and ſuch thoſe of the Kind to which I ſtand 
related. 2 | 
XIV. Bor then, if I conſider myſelf a little 
further, I find, after all, that at beſt I am attend- 
ed with very great Limitations and ImperfeQions. 
I cannot ſubſiſt myſelf a Moment in Eaſe or Ex- 
iſtence, nor add one Power or Faculty to thoſe 
I have. There are certain Bounds (ſmall indeed. 
compared with what I can eaſily imagine) be- 
ond which I cannot at all extend or exert them.. 
My Sight and Hearing are very ſcanty. My Un- 
derſtanding is but ſmall. My Conceptions are. 


very feeble. My Memory is very brittle; my 


Attention very weak ; my Knowlege very con- 
fuſed; my Will very irreſolute; my Power very 
infirm, and my Activity can extend. but to a ve- 
ry ſmall Compaſs ! N | 

XV. Bur, which is worſe, and is indeed the 


general Complaint of every one more or lefs, I 


find that we are troubled with ſome unhappy 


Tendency or other, which ſeems to be founded 


m the Frame of our Nature; ſome idle, ſenſual 
Diſpoſition ; fome importunate Appetite, or ſome 
untoward Paſſion, which it is very difficult to- 
keep within reaſonable Bounds, and in Indul- 
gence to which it is much if we have not con- 


tracted ſome ill Habit or other, or, at leaſt, been 


guilty of many grievous Miſcarriages, for which 
our Reaſon and Conſciences have ſadly reproach- 
ed us, and given us very great Uneaſineſs, nay, 
ſometimes terrible Apprehenſions and Forebodings 


of Vengeance to come, unleſs we repent and re- 


form. Multitudes, I obſerve, are miſerable 
Slaves to theſe perverſe Diſpoſitions and Habits. 
Hence the fad Complaints of the Prevalence of 

TD Luſt, 
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Luft, Paſſion, Prejudice, Pride, Deceit, Op- 
preſſion, &c. much — in the World, cor- 
rupting and byaſfing the Minds, perverting the 
Judgments and Reſolutions of Mankind, and 
leading them into many Errors and Vices, to the 
great Miſchief and Confuſion of Society, as well 
as the Ruin of particular Perſons. ._. | 

XVI. Ar the ſame time we find, by ſad Ex- 
perience, that we are daily liable to many Infir- 
mities and Diſeaſes, Pains and Miſeries, Loſſes 
and Diſappointments, and a perpetual Uncer- 
tainty, with reſpect to Life, Health, and every 
Thing about us; and that hence we muſt expect, 
in alittle Time to quit our preſent State of Be. 
ing, and reſign to the common Fate of a Diſſo- 
lution, which is called Death, that King of Ter- 
rors, who is inceſſantly making his Approaches 
towards us in one Shape or other. Such a ſtrange 
Mixture is human Nature! Such a various Crea- 
ture is Man! Such his noble Abilities and Excel- 
lencies on the one Hand, and ſuch his Imper- 
fections and Wretchedneſs on the other! — 

On this Subject the moral and pious Dr. Young, 
in the firſt of his Night-Thoughts, has ſo excel- 
lently expreſſed Himſelf, that I cannot conclude 
this Chapter without a few Lines from Rim :— 


How poor, how rich, how abject, how auguſt, 
How complicate, how wonderful is Man? 
How paſſing Wonder HE who made him ſuch? 
Who center'd in our Make ſuch ſtrange Ex- 
*> omen” : IE 
From different Natures marvelouſly mix'd, 
Connection exquiſite of diſtant Worlds 
Diſtinguiſh'd Zin# in Being's endleſs Chain! 
| „ Midilc) 


on * 
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Midway from nothing to the DEITY! 

A Beam etherial ſully'd and abſorpt ! 

Tho' ſully'd, and diſhonor'd, ſtill divine! 
Dim Miniature of Greatneſs abſolute !_ 

An Heir of Glory! a frail Child of Duſt! | 
Helpleſt Immortal! Inſe& infinite] 


A Worm! a God iI tremble at myſelf, 
And in myſelf am loſt - 


CHAP, 


| 
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Of the Author of our Nature *, His Per- 
fections and Operations. 


I. O proceed to the next Enquiry ; let every 
One in the ſecond Place, ſeriouſly aſk him- 
ſelf this Queſtion; 
Flow came I to be, and to be ſuch an imper- 
fect and ſinful Being as I am This is ſurely a 
Queſtion of the very laſt Importance, for we 


cannot have a right Knowlege of ourſelves, with- 
out conſidering, not only what we are in our- 
ſelves, but alſo how we ſtand variouſly related, 


and particularly, without looking to the Cauſe of 


our preſent Being and Limitations . In order 


to anſwer this Queſtion then, let us conſider and 


reaſon with ourſelves in the following Manner. 


II. I xNow that I have a Being, becauſe [ 


, perceive and act; and that I muſt have had a 
Beginning of Exiſtence, becauſe there muſt have 


been a Time when I did not perceive or act: for 


I can have no Notion of the Exiſtence of an in- 


telligent active Being, without conſcious Percep- 


tion and Activity. If then J began to be, I mutt 


have been made. It is certain l could not come 
into Being by meer Chance, for that is nothing 


1 Druid prius dicam ſolitis parentis, 
Laudibus, qui res hominum ac Deorum, 
Qui mare & terras, wariiſque mundum, 
| | Temperat horis ? „ 
| + See Introd. XXVL 


but 


* 
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but an empty Name, which we vulgarly uſe on] 
as a Cover to our Ignorance or Inadvertence. 1 
alſo know I did not make myſelf, for that is im- 
poſſible, and would imply, to be, ard not to be, 
at the ſame Time; nor. have I Power to con- 
tinue myſelf in Being ſo much as one Moment ; 
nor can I a Moment ſecure my Health, or any 
of my Enjoyments *, ſo that I find I am wholly 
a limited and dependent Being. | 

III. IT is therefore certain, that I muſt have 
| had a Cauſe; for an Effect, or Thing made, 
without a Cauſe, is a Contradiction, and can 
have no Meaning. There muſt then be ſome 
other Being on whom 1 depend. And ſince there 
cannot be on I ffect without a Cauſe, it is evident 
that the Cauſe of my Being muſt.have Powers ca- 
pable of producing ſuch an Effect; otherwiſe there 
would ſtill be an Effect without a Cauſe, than 
which nothing can be more abſurd, It is evi- 
dent that my Parents could not be the adequate 
Cauſes: They could, at moſt, be only the Oc- 
caſions or . Cee of my Being; for it never 
was in their Power that I ſhould be at all, or 


rs having been, that I ſhould be ſuch as I am; nor 
2 could they continue me a Moment in Being, 
ep⸗ Health or Eaſe. It is therefore plain that I muſt 
nul look higher for an adequate Cauſe, both of my 


Exiſtence and Subſiſtence. | | 

IV. IT is moreover manifeſt, that a Cauſe can 
mt give what it hath not, or, which is the ſame 
Thing, produce an Effect more noble, or of 
greater Powers or Perfections than itſelf; for 
men again, there would be an Effect without a 


* Chap. J. ſect. XIV. 
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Cauſe, or Something produced by nothing, which 
is impoſſible. Hence, therefore, it is plain, that 
what is deſtitute of Perception, Conſciouſneſs and 
Intelligence, cannot produce a perceptive, con- 


ſcious, intelligent Being. What is void of any 


Principle of Deliberation, Liberty and Activity, 
cannot produce a conſiderate, free, active B. ing, 
Sc. It is conſequently evident, that the Being 
who brought me into Being, muſt himſelf be 
poſſeſſed of Powers or Perfedions analogous to 
thoſe I experience in myſelf. 5 | 

V. SInCEe, therefore, I know I have ſome 
conſiderable Degrees of Underſtanding, Know- 
lege, Will, Force and Activity, with Freedom 
of Deliberation, Choice and Deſign, and the 
Powers of Self-exertion, and Self-determination, 
together with ſome Senſe of Benevolence, and of 
Right and Wrong, or Equity and Iniquity, and 
alſo ſome Diſpoſition to do the one, and avoid 


the other * ;—it is from hence evident, that the 


Almighty Being, who made me, aud whom! 
call GO ; 1 


depend, muſt Himſelf have Underſtanding, Know- 
lege, Will, Force and Activity; muſt have Li- 
berty, Choice, Deliberation, Self- exertion and 
Self determination; and muſt be 'a Being of 
Equity, Juftice, Goodneſs, and all other moral 
Perfections which are implied in theſe, and which 
are comprehended under the Terms Holineſs and 


Refitude. Since them I am thus truly made by 


Him, and in ſome Meaſure to reſemble Him, He 
* Chap. 1. ſect. V. VI. 


muſt 


a a e oa 


D, being the genuine and adequate 
Cauſe, from whom I derived, and on whom I 


or: we „ anew „ 


- he - 
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muſt therefore be ſtrictly and properly my Pa- 
rent, or the Father of my Spirit. e 

VI. Now what I thus argue from myſelf to 
the Cauſe of my Exiſtence, muſt be as true of 


every other intelligent active Being, that knows 
he muſt have had a Beginning of Exiſtence, and 


is limited and dependent, however ſo perfect, as 
it is true of me. From whence it is evident, that 


this univerſal Cauſe muſt be poſſeſſed of the high- 


eſt Perfections and Powers that are conceivable, 
or do at all obtain, and that he muſt hold them 


entirely independent of any other Peing whatſo- 
ever. And, being independent of any other Be- 


ing, it is evident, that He cannot be under the 
Power of any other Being to limit or controul 
Him, but that all other Beings muſt be entirely 
dependent upon Him, and conſequently muſt 
have derived from his Will and Power, and there- 


fore be limited to various Degrees of Being and 


Perfection, as pleaſes Him. Hence He muſt 
hold, poſſeſs and enjoy all poſſible Perfection in and 
of Himſelf, without any poſſible Limitation or 
Imperfection. He muſt be the univerſal Father o 

Spirits, and was according'y by the wiſeſt of the 


Ancients, ſtiled, The Father of the Univerſe *. 


78 v X01 YevOP copier -e . rare, Oct. 
V1. SINCE, therefore, Ne: ara exiſts; inde- 


pendent of all other Beings, and they, by the 


Neceſſity of their Nature, derive from Him, and 
depend on Him, it is plain that he mu exiſt ori- 


ginally by the abſolute Neceſſity of his Nature 


without any Cauſe, and conſequently be All in 
A, All that truly is, All Perfection and Fulneſs 


* Vide Clarke's and Burnet's Boyle's Lectures. 
T Arat, in St. Paul. Acts xvil. 28, 7 


of 
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of Being, or Being and Perfection, by way of 


Eminency, and ſo He alone muſt be the nereſſa- 


rily exiſtent Being, or that Being, to whom it is 
peculiar that Exiſtence is neceſſarily implied in bis 
very Eſence. Hence He was, by the wiſeſt of 
the Ancients, called the TO ON, and the o ovlws d, 
or the Being who truly exiſts; and hence the 
Name FE HOY A H, by which He thought ft, 
from the Beginning, to be called, in Contradi- 
ſtinction to all precarious and dependent-Beings, 
ſignifies, The Efſence exi/ting, or the Being whoſe 
Eſſence implies Exiſtence, and whoſe Exiftence 
is ever preſent, without any Limitation to Time 
or Place. | LH a 
VIII. No can there be more than One ſuch 
Being, becauſe it is thus evident that He alone 
can neceſſarily exiſt, and that all poſſible Perfection: 
| are united in Him, or are One in Him; it being 
à Contradiction, that two or more Beings ſhoull 
each have all poſſible: Perfection. And fince He 
muſt thus have ſuch an abſolute Fulnels of Being, 
He is on that Account ſaid to be Truth and 
Good, by way of Eminency: He is Truth, as in 
Him there is all Reality ; and Good, as in Him there 
is all Excellency, even every Thing that can con- 
tribute to render both Himſelf and all His Crea- 
tures entirely happy; and He is called Truth, as 
He is intelligible and Good, as He is eligible, 
He muſt therefore be the Source of all Happineſs, 
both with regard to the Intellect, Will, Aﬀettions 
and Activity. 3 Ran 
IX. In this Method of Reaſoning it is evident, 
that the great Cauſe or Author of my Being and 
Powers, and thoſe of all other Spirits, or intel- 
ligent active Beings, muſt neceſſarily be e. 
0 | | ter 


\ 
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Eternal and Unchangeable. For if. He be out ß 


ff g * 1 o „ J 0 
1 the Power of every other Being to limit or con- 
. troul Him, his Knowlege, Power and Activity, 


cannot be confined to any particular Object, in 
of any Point of Space or Duration, ſince all Being, 
4 Time and Place, depend on Him; nor can He 
; be liable to any Change from any Power what- 
f ſoever, ſince all Powers derive. from Him. So 
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0 that, as there never was a Time when He could | | 
N have begun to be, ſo it is impoſſible he ſhould 1 
9 


eyer ceaſe to be, or be altered from what he is. 
And for the ſame Reaſon that he cannot but be 
preſent here or there, or to every particular Per- 
ſon or Thing, in any aſſignable Place or Point 
of Space, he cannot bat be every where elſe, or 
Onnpreſent, ſince all Exiſtence perpetually de- 
pends on Him, Hence it is plain, that all Things 
paſt, preſent or to come, in all Parts of the Uni- 
verſe, muſt at once be preſent to Him, as being 
perfectly known to Him; and muſt be ſubject to 
Him, as being intirely dependent on his Almighty 
Will and Power. 1 

X. NoR can I doubt of the Exiſtence of ſuch 
a neceſſary and eternal Being, from the Exiſtence 
of neceſſary and eternal Truth. There are a great 
Number of evident Truths. that come within our 
Reach, which I find exiſt neceſſarily and eter- 
nally independent of my Mind, or any other 
created Mind whatſoever : And by the Light and 
Evidence of many of theſe (to which I find my 
Mind is paſſive) I am enabled to judge of True 
and Falſe, and of Right and Wrong, in every 
particular Caſe. Thus, for Inſtance, I can cer- 
tainly ſay, that—Action implies Exiſtence; - an 
Effect muſt ſu ppoſe a Cauſe; —ihe N hole is bigger 
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than either of its Parts, — Things equal to one 
and the ſame Thing are equal among themſelves; 
 — what is Right or Wrong in another towards 
me, muſt be equally Right or Wrong in me to- 
wards him, c. N Ins . 

Nou, theſe and the like Truths imply the ne. 
ceflary Habitudes of certain Eſſenoes that do not 
depend on any particular Exiſtences in Nature, 
and muſt therefore have an antecedent mental or 
intellectual Exiſtence; and there can be no Con- 
ception of Truth without a Mind perceiving it, 
or in which it exiſts. Since, therefore, there are 
eternal Truths neceſſarily exiſting, independent 
of any created Mind, or any Thing exiſting in 
Nature, it is evident there muſt be an eternal, 
neceſſarily exiſting, independent Mind, in which 
they originally exiſt, as one eternal Light of 
Truth, and by whom they are exhibited to all 
other Minds in various Meaſures, according to 
their ſeveral Capacities and Application, enabling ib 
them to judge of every particular 'T hing that comes Bl imp 
within their Notice . This, therefore, muſt be ¶ conc 
the great Parent Mind, from whom derives all mr, 
Light and Knowlege to every created Intelligence, WM Aut! 
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being, as it were, the intellectual Sun enlighten: * 
ing our Minds, as the ſenſible Sun, by his incel- Bi frm] 
ſant Activity, enlightens our Eyes, | Thin 


XI. Wrar I have thus argued from my own tions 
Exiſtence, Powers and Faculties, as wel as thole WW ture « 
of every other intelligent and active Creature, and Ml we ca 
from the Exiſtence of eternal Truth, may be al 
demonſtrated from the Exiſtence of every ſenſibl 


e vide Norris's Ideal World and Miſcellanies, Can- 
Bray's Demonſtration, and Cudæborth's Int. Syſt. P. 
734—5 . Edit. 1743. 


Thing 
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one Thing that I fee, hear and feel, from without ; || 
es; ne. I know that I am not the Cauſe of any of 
ds thoſe Impreſſions that are made upon my Senſes z + i 
to- Light, Colors, Sounds, tangible Qualities, Se. —_ 
+ [ am ſure they db not depend upon my Will and = 
ne- Activity; for I am intirely paſſive in the Ree: _— 
not tion of them. Nor can they be Without 4 Curl | 11 
ure, nor yet from any fenfeteſs, inert or unactive _— 
lor Cauſe; for that is à Contradiction in Terme. | | 
on- They muff therefore be the conſtant Effects of an | 
z it, intelligent Cauſe, intimately preſent with me, ll 
are and inceſſantly active upon me, who continually 
lent BW produces all theſe © Senſations in my Mind, cor- : i 
gin reſpondent” to the Archetypes in his all-compre- " 
nal, i bending Intellect, according to certain fable Mi 
nich Laws, or fixed Rules, which He hath eſtabliſhed .- 
t of Bi to Himſelf, and which are commonly called the —_ 
o all Laws of Nature. When therefore I conſider the ll; 
go whole Syſtem of thefe ſenſible, as well as intelli- \ 
ing Wl gible, Objects that furround me, and under the = 
mes Wl Impreſſion of which I continually live, I muſt Il 
ſt be Bi conclude, that I /ive, and move, and have my Be- | 
s l, in Him, who is the perpetual and A/mrghty 0 
nce, Author of them.. e PINES > 
ten- XII. I Fivp theſe ſenſible Objects are all 
ncel- Wi firmly connected together; — Things viſible with il 
| Things tangible, and all the various Combina- —_— 
ow" tions of them one with another, fo as to conſti- 1 
thoſe Wi tute one moſt beautiful and uſeful Whole, Which | | 
and WY ve call the natural Morla. In all theſe I mani- | | 
e allo feltly diſcern the moſt wife Deſign, and the moſt | | 
nlibe Weuilite Contrivance and Adjuſtment of Ends 1 
Can * Vide Biſhop Berkeley's Dialogues, Pages 78, 1 
&. p., Sc. 1 * T | 


1 | and. 
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and un * - from whence I gather, that they 
-muſt be the Effects of a moſt wiſe and deſign 
Cauſe. I likewiſe evidently experience that they 
are all contrived in the beſt Manner to render 
them ſubſervient to all the Purpoſes. of my Sub- 
ſiſtence and Well-being, and that of the whole 
rational and moral Syſtem, which we call the 
Moral World; from — I muſt conclude the 
glorious Author of them to be, not only an inh- 
- Nitely wi and powerful, but moreover an inh- 
nitely kind-and benevolent Being. 


* XIII. I Do not, indeed, find, upon a cloſe: 


Examination, that there is any neceſſary Con- 
nection between theſe Objects; as for Inſtance, 
between the Objects of Sight and Feeling: The 
one appears to bave only the Nature of a Sign 
with Regard to the other, being all alike, meer 
paſſive Perceptions in our Minds, between which 
there can be no Relation or Cauſality. Thus the 
Connection between them, tho fable, i is entirely 
arbitrary; as is that between the Sound, Man, 
and the Thing ſignified by it. Hence I "gather 
that I muſt unavoidably conſider the one with 

ard to the other, to have the Nature of a won · 
derful-Language +, whereby the great Author of 
Nature appears to be continually preſent with 
me, diſcovering his Mind and Will to me (in 
ſtable and invariable Manner, which I find I can 
always depend upon) and, as it were, ſpeaking 
to me, and directing me how to act, and con- 
duct myſelf in all the Affairs of Life; whereby 
he. manifeſtly diſcovers a conſtant watchful Pr 


„ Chap. 1. ſect. X. 
4 See Minute Philgſopber, Dial. 4. 
| | T1144 


Part. 
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vidence over me in all m 4 Ways ys. From this it 
is evident, not only that He is, but that He muſt 
be, both a Being of infinite Goodneſs, Wiſdom 
and Power, and of the moſt ſtable Truth, and in- 


variable Integrity. 
XIV. I morzoveR ſee and feel a vaſt Variety 


of Motions, on the Laws of which, moſt wiſely 


contrived, depends the whole Order, Harmony 
and Uſefulneſs of the natural World. But it is 
certain that nothing corporeal can move itlelf, 
being, as ſuch, meerly paſſive and inert; and 
yet it is no leſs evident, that Motion | implies 
Force and Activity in the Mover *; and ſince 
nothing can act where it is not, it manifeſtly fol- 
lows, that in all the wiſely contrived Motions 
of Nature, as well as all other Objects of Senſe, 
both in the Heavens above, and in the Earth be- 
low, we conſtantly ſee and feel the univerſal Pre- 
ſence of that moſt wi/ely deſigning, that moſt poro- 
fully active, all-comprehending Mind, who both 
begins and continues Motion, and is therefore 

the Aimighty Author and Preſerver of all Things. 
XV. 1 8ay, we both - and feel his univerſal 
Preſence ; ; for it is manifeſt, that He may as truly 
be faid to be an Object of Senſe as any human 
Perſon, For, What do I fee when 1 behold a 
King? Not the Spirit or Soul, which is properly 

the Perſon, and which, in the Nature of it, can- 
not be an Object of Senſe. | No: I ſee oy the 
Shape and Color of a Man, cloathed white gor- 

geous Robes. In like Manner, I cannot ſee 
GOD, as He is a Spirit, and, as ſuch, is invi- 
lible ; but I as truly ſee Him, as I dee a Man 


VI RO. 
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like myſelf ; nay, indeed, more manifeſtly than 
I can behold any mortal Man: For I ſee Him in 
every viſible Shape and Form in all Nature, I be. 
hold Him in all the infinitely various Modificati. 
ons of Light and Colors throughout the whole 
Creation; in all which, He is every where pre- 
ſent, being, as it were, claathed with Light, a 
oith a Garment ; which Expreſſion, by the Bye, 
is rightly obſerved to be of like import with that 
Saying of the ancient Eaſtern Sages, That GOD 
hath Lrght for his Body, and Truth for bis Soul * 
In the ſame Manner, I may truly ſay, I feel Him 
in the Heat, in the Hind, in every tangible Fi. 
= and Motion, &c. I hear Him in every 
Sound, and taſte him in every Morſel, &c. In 
2 Word, 1 muſt again ſay, that it is He whois 
All in All; and that it is only the groſſeſt In- 
ſenſibility and want of Attention, that hinders 
Heedleſs Man from ſceing Him and feeling Hin 
intimately in all Things, and at all Times. 
On this pleaſing Subject, hear a few of the di- 
vine Sentiments, delivered in a ſublime and phi- 
loſaphical Hymn, by a great + Poet, happy in al 
Things, but chiefly in this the moſt valuable of 
all; I mean, the leading his Readers thro” Ne. 
ture's Works to Nature's GOD. that GOD to 
whom: he tuned his Reed, whoſe inſpiring Pre- Fe 
ſence he ever felt, and ever ftrove to make others Ar 
feel: For the true Love of GOD, and for hi W 
Sake, the unconfined Love of all his Creatures, il - 
un which He is ſeen, are inſeparably connected. 


* See Minute Philo/opher, Dial. 4. $. 5, 15. 
I Thomſon, | | 
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— as they cha 


3 . 
Are but the varied GOD. The rolling Year. 
Is full of Hi. Forth in the pleaſing Spring 
His Beauty Walks, His Tenderneſs and Love. 
Then comes His Glory in the Summer-months, : 
With Light and Heat refulgent. Then His Sun 
Shoots ful Perfection thro the ſmiling Year: © 
And oft His Voice in dreadful Thunder 

ſpeaks ;— 

His Bounty ſhines in Autumn unconfin'd, 


And ſpreads a common Feaſt for all that lives. a 


In Winter awful He ! with Clouds and Storms 


Around Hi thrown, Tempeſt o'er Tempeſt 


roll'd, gy | 
Majeſtic Darkneſs ! on the Whirlwind's Wing, 
Riding ſublime, He bids the World adore.— 
But wandering oft, with Brute unconſcious. 
Min marks not Him, marks not the mighty: 
- Hand, is FE Fane 
That, ever-buſy, wheels the ſilent Spheres; . 
Works in the ſecreet Deep; ſhoots, ſteamin 2> 
+ Thenee - „ 
The fair Profuſion that o' erſpreads the Spring; 
Flings from the Sun direct the flaming Day 
Feeds every Creature, hurls the Tempeſt forth; 
And, as on Earth, this grateful Change reyolves, . 
With Tranſport touches all the Springs of 
Life.— | | | 
Verge, | ST 
Todiſtant barbarous Climes tis nought to me, 


Should Fate command me to Earth's farheſt 


| dince GODis ever PRESENT, ever FELT.—-. 
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XVI. FURTHERMORE (not to deſcend to that 
infinite World of minute Creatures, which the 
Microſcope opens to our View, and which gives 


us ſurpriſing Apprehenſions of the DEITY) 
as I obſerve all theſe ſenſible Objects about me, 
are connected together, in a wonderful Manner, 


into one moſt beautiful and uſeful Syſtem, and 
made ſubſervient to my Subſiſtence and Well. be- 


ing. and thoſe of my Species, in this Manſion 


allotted us; fo I obſerve this Globe, on which we 
live, to be no leſs wonderfully connected with the 
Sun and other Planets, with us ſurrounding and 
depending on him, ſo that they all make one en- 
tire Syſtem ; the other Globes being probably de- 
ſign'd for Uſes analogous to this of ours. And as 
the prodigious Number of fixed Stars ſeem to be of 
the ſame Nature, fo it is probable they are de- 
ſigned for the like Purpoſes with thoſe for which 
I find our Sun, the great Source of Light and Life 


to us, is manifeſtly fitted and defigned ; and conſe- 


quently they may have Globes like ours, depending 
on, them. If ſo, as this gives me a ſtupendous Idea 
of the vaſt Extent and Variety of the mighty 
Works of GOD, ſo it muſt give, me aſtoniſhing 
Apprehenſions of His excellent Greatneſs, Majeſty 


and Glory, who muſt be equally preſent with them 


all, and does alike diſplay his infinite Wiſdin, 
Power and Goodneſs in them, to all the admiring 
Beholders ; having His whole vaſt Family of Ha- 


ven and Earth, alike depending upon Him, and 


deriving their All from Him, in all Places of Hi 


Dominion, 


XVII. WHar is thus evident to me from the 
Frame and Conſtitution of the natural Morld, is 


Wild. 
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Mirld. For, as I ſee all the Order, Harmem and 
Uſefulneſs of the material- Morid depends on the- 
Laws of (what is called) Attraction, by which the 
vaſt Globes keep their Situations, and proceed in- 
cefſantly in their perpetual Rounds, and all the 
Parts and Appendages of each Globe are firmly 
kept together; and as all the Order, Harmony and 
Gratifitations of what is commonly called the Brute. 
Mord depends on the ſurprizing Inſtincts by* 
which the feveral Tribes of Animals are led to- 
provide for their Subſiſtence, and the Continu-- 
ance of their- Species, which can no otherwiſe be- 
accounted for, than from the meer paſſive Im- 
preflions of the great Almighty Mind, that ſub- 
fiſts and governs the-World in the beſt and wiſeſt- 
Manner; — So I obſerve further, that all the Or- 
der, Harmony and Happineſs of the ral World, . 
depends on the Laws of Benevolence, which- 
taking its Riſe in the natural Affection between 
the Sexes, Parents, Children, and other Relatives,. 
ſpreads through the whole Species, ſtrongly at- 
taching them to ſocial Life. Hence it is evident, 
that this ſtrong Tendency of Benevolente in the 
moral World, is analogous to Attraction and In- 
flint in the natural, and muſt accordingly be a 
like paſſive Impreſſion of the ſame great Parent- 
governing Mind, who plainly deſigns hereby to 
keep> the- moral World together, and in Order. 
And it is alſo manifeſt, that all created Minds are - 
paſſively enlightened by Him to have a quick. 
Senſe, and intuitive * of the Fit, the 
Fair, and Decent in Behaviour +, and thence of 
the Laws by which this Principle of Benevolencs 
muſt be regulated, in order to their univerſal ; 
* Chaps, BANE PIN | 
7 See Introd, XV. _ Chap. 2. ſect. X. 
| 4. 
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176 ETHICS; o,' Pal. 
Harmony and Happineſs. * From hence, there. 
fore, alſo evidently appears, not only His Ex. 


ence, His Onnipreſence, His infinite Wiſdom and 


Paver, but alſo his infinite Benevolence and Equity, 


befitting the Character of Him, who is the great 


Father and Lord of the Univerſe. 


X VIII. Now it being evident from all that 


_ hath been faid, that this glorious Being, whom! 
call my GOD, muſt be a Being of all poſſible Per- 


fection; it is plain that He muſt have an intire 


and abſolute. Syficiency. in and of Himſelf to His 
own Happineſs, and therefore cannot need any of 
His Creatures, or any Thing they can do to 
make Him happy; nor can any Thing they can 
do, make Him otherwiſe. And from His abſo- 


lute /ndependency, and their continual and intire 
Dependence upon His Will and Power *, I muſt ' 


conclude, that He is not only the A/mighty Crea- 
tor and mot high Proprietor of Heaven and Earth, 
and of every Creature therein; but, moreover, 
that He is the continual Pre/erver of ali His Crea- 
tures, and conſequently, that the Moment He 


ſhould ceaſe to will the Continuance of their Ex- 


iſtence, they muſt unavoidably ceaſe, and drop 
into nothing. = Do. 
XIX. Nox can it, I think, be conceived, 
that the infinitely wife, powerful, juſt and good 
Author of my Being, and of all other intelligent 
active Creatures, would neglect us, and take no 
further Care of us. I cannot imagine, from His 
Attributes above demonſtrated, but that He muſt 
look after each of His Creatures, and fee what 


uſe we make of the Being, Powers and Advan- | 
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uges He hach given ue, and take Care to inſtruc! 
and conduct us to the End He deſigned, and that 
in a Manner ſuitable to the Nature and Powers 
which He hath given us. It cannot therefore 
be, but that, as he evidently governs the natural. 
IVarld, in a paſſive Manner, ſuitable to its paſſive 
Nature, by the Laws which He hath eſtabliſhed , 
to Himſelf (being Himſelf, properly ſpeaking, the, 
ſole Agent) ſo He muſt much more govern the 
mral World (as being in itſelf of vaſtly the great- 
eſt Worth, and the End of the other) in a Man- | 
ner ſuitable to its rational and moral Nature, to 
the Individuals of which, He hath given to be- 
come a Syſtem of intelligent, conſcious, free 
Agents, and conſequently capable of moral Go- 
veynment, by Laws and Motives, ſuggeſted tg, 
their Reaſon and Conſciences, and to their Hopes 
and Fears. When I conſider this, then, I can-- 
not doubt hut I am ſubject to His Conduct and 
Government, and that he will thus govern me as 
a reaſonable and moral Agent. Neither can I 


doubt but that, in Conſequence of this, He will; 


call me to an Account, and ſee how I ſhall have 
conducted myſelf in this State of Probation, "in: 
the Uſe of the Abilities and Talents which he 

hath committed to my Truſt ; that he will judge 
whether I have endeavoured to anſwer the End of: 

my Being, in Conformity to the Laws of that: 
reaſonable and ſelf-· active Nature, which he hath, 

given me; and that he will make me fare well or 
tl, according as my Behaviour ſhall be found to 
have been good or bad. That this is fit and rea- 
lonable to be expected, my own Conſcience ſtrong- 


* Chap. 1. ſet, II. and v. 
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ly ſuggeſts *; and that Happineſs or Miſery, will 
"ba the Efea of Virtue or Vice, the Nature of 
the Things themſelves loudly proclaims. For this 
is a Law of Eternal Reaſon, no leſs evident in 
Aerals, than it is in Naturals, That whathever 
a Man ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap f. Nor can 
it be doubted but that He, who is Holineſs and 
Righteouſneſs itſelf, cannot but love thoſe Quali- 
ties wherever He beholds them, and muſt there- 
fore be engaged to make them happy ; nor can 
His Juſtice fail to make the contrary miſerable, 
So that as ſure as He is ju/? and good, ſo ſure He 
will reward the one, and puniſh the other. And 
what is thus reaſonable to think with regard to 
_ myſelf, muſt be equally true with regard to all 
other intelligent Creatures. GOD muſt there- 
fore be, not only the Almighty Creator and Pre- 
| ſerver, but alſo the ſupreme Ruler, and moral Go- 
vernor of the World; the great Xing, Lord and 
ve of the whole Univerſe, which therefore is 
is Kingdom, in which He moſt wiſely and un- 
controulably preſides, and orders all Things for 
the Good of the Whole, in a Manner ſuitable to 
the beſt Intereſt of each Nature. I cannot there- 
fore doubt, but that He will in the Whole and in 
the Reſult of Things, bring Good out of Evil, 
and make Evil itſelf ſubſervient to Good, and 
even over-rule the Sins and Follies of His Crea- 
tures, ſo as finally to anſwer the beſt Ends. 
XX. Ir now it be enquired, Heu I _ to 1 
uch an imperfect, frail, finful Being, as I am: 
; 5; ie RE 225 wiſe and good Gop 
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that made me, who is Himſelf the moſt perfect 
and beſt of Beings, ſhould make me ſuch an im- 

perfect, ſinful and miſerable Creature, as I find 
myſelf to be * ? To this I muſt anſwer in the fol- 
lowing Manner: That G OD ſhould make me 
ſuch an imperfect (or leſs perfect) Creature as I 
am, compared. with others, or with what I can 


eaſily imagine, I ſee no Reaſon to wonder; inaſ- 


much as my Being itſelf, and every Perfection of 
it, and Advantage attending it, muſt be His ſo- 
vereign free Gift, and what He was in no wiſe - 
obliged to beſtow. He is the ſovereign Lord of 
His Favors, and muſt therefore be intirely at Li- 
berty to beſtow. ſuch Degrees of Being and Per- 
fection, and ſuch Advantages, greater or leſs, as 


He thinks fit; and it appears that He-hath de- 


lighted in a boundleſs Variety in all His Works. 

XXI. INDEED that He ſhould, without any 
known voluntary Fault of mine, put me into a 
Condition that is, in the Whole, worſe than not 


to be; or that He ſhould, in giving me my Be- 


ing, lay me under an abſolute Neceſſity of being 
finally ſinful and miſerable, would be a very hard 
Caſe indeed. But this I muſt think utterly im- 
poſſible, .as being what I cannot think conſiſtent - 
with His Wiſdom,. Holineſs, Juſtice and Good- 
neſs, above demonſtrated f. But ſo long as I. 
have ſuch a Being as is defirable, tho attended 
with great Frailties, Limitations and_Imperfec- - 
tions; - while I am put into ſuch a Condition as 
renders me capable of further Improvements, and 


of attaining to ſome good Degree of Happineſs, f 
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not be obliged to account for any more than I 
have received: I ſay, ſo long as theſe Things are 
ſo, I cannot reaſonably complain of my Being, 
but ought to be very thankful for it, tho' I fee 
others have much greater Advantages than I, 


from whom, in all Reaſon, a proportionably 


greater Account will be expected. 


© XXII. As to my being fo ſinfill a Creature * 
J muſt confeſs I am, I cannot aſcribe it to GOD; 


for ſince the formal Notion of Sin conſiſts in the 
voluntary Oppoſition of our Wills to the known 
Will of GOD, or the Conſtitution which He 


 _ hath made, it muſt be the Fault of my Will, 
and not of His; and accordingly my own Con- 


ſcience tells me, whenever I do amiſs, that I my- 
ſelf (and not He) am the Cauſe, and true Author 
of all the Wickedneſs I commit. If, therefore, 
inſtead of being obedient to the Author of my 
Being, inſtead of making a goed Uſe of my Li- 
berty, of the Powers and Advantages He hath 
given me, and thereby further improving them, 
and qualifying myſelf for the Happineſs He de- 
ſigns me in fo doing, I make a bad Uſe of them, 
by voluntarily acting contrary to His known 
Will, and thereby ſink myſelf into a worſe Con- 
dition nay, tho' it were into a worſe Condition 
than not to be—it is wholly owing to myſelf, and 
not to Him that made me. | 
XXIII. Ir now I ſhould aſk, Why hath GOD 
made me at all peccable, or capable of Sin? This 
would be the ſame as to aſk, Why hath He 


made me capable of Duty ? Or, why hath He | 


made me a free Agent? But this would be a 


ſtirange Queſtion ; for without Liberty 3 
5 1 
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if Lam not wanting to myſelf ;—and fince I ſhall 
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be deſtitute of one of the chief Excellencies of 
my rational Nature, and ſhould not be capable of 
either Duty or Sin, properly ſpeaking : For, as 
Gn conſiſts in a free and r | 
ſo Duty conſiſts in a free and willing Obedience, 
to the known Will of GOD. So that without 
a Power of Liberty or free Agency, there could 
have been no ſuch Thing as either Virtue or Vice, 


Praiſe or Blame; nor can either the one or the 
E other obtain, but in Proportion to the Know- 
2 lege we have, or may have, of what we ought 
1 to do, and the Powers: we are furniſhed with, 

n either to do or forbear r. 1 

, XXIV. Ap, laſtly, as to the many Pains, 

þs Calamities and Diſſolution, to which I am liable +: 

M | muſt think, that as I am a Sinner, I need a 

Ir Courſe of Diſcipline ; that it is fit natural Evil 


e, ſhould attend moral Evil, as the beſt Means for 
y the Cure of it: And that therefore GOD, fore- 
i ſeeing that we would abuſe our Liberty, not only 
th juſtly, but wiſely and kindly ordered theſe Cala - 
n, mities, as being the fitteſt Means that could have 
been uſed to bring us to Repentance and Refor - 
mation; and to diſcipline us to Virtue, by mor- 
tifying our Luſts and diſengaging us from thoſe 
Objects that are moſt apt to enſnare and miſlead 
us. Theſe Pains, Calamities, &c. which I am 
ſpeaking of, give us, at the ſame Time, Occaſion 
and Opportunity for the Exerciſe of feveral Vir- 
tues of very great Uſe towards the perfecting our 
reaſonable and active Nature, which otherwiſe 
could have had no Place: And thus, ſince we 


* Vide V/ la. R. V. 
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cannot, as Things now are, be completely happy 
here, they lead us to the Hopes of a better State 
hereafter. | | 15 . 
XXV. Tavs it appears to me, that, without 
any Imputation upon either the Wiſdom, Power, 
Juſtice or Goodneſs of GOD, we may ſufficient- 
ly account for all the Sin and Calamity that ob- 
tain in the World. But if, after all, there 
ſhould be ſome untoward Appearances in the 
Conduct of Providence that we cannot clearly 
account for, they ought not to be admitted as any 
juſt ObjeCtions againſt what hath been antece- 
dently demonſtrated ; efpecially ſince we ſhould, 
Wl be very vain indeed, to think ourſelves qualified 
Wl to be competent Judges of the deep Things of 
= - GOD*. We ſee but a ſmall Part, a very ſhort 
i scene of the vaſt Drama, and therefore are not 
able to make any tolerable Judgment of the 
Whole: So that what to us may have the Ap- 
pearance of Evil, may, in the whole, have the 
— of Good; and it becomes us, for that 
Reaſon, to have an implicit Faith in the infinite 
Wiſdom, Power, Juſtice and Goodneſs of the 
Deity, above demonſtrated, that it will prove ſo 


For, lives the Man, whoſe univerſal Eye 
Has ſwept at once th*' unbounded Scheme of Things; 

: Mark'd their Dependence ſo; and firm Accord, 

As with unfaultering Accent to conclude, | 

That This (or Aught be ſees) availeth Nought != 

Till then alone let zealous Praiſe aſcend, 

And Hymns of holy Wonder to that Pow rr, 
Whoſe Wi/aom ſhines as lovely on our Minds, 


As on our ſmiling Eyes his Servant-Sun. . | 
| Tuous. Sum. 
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in the Whole, and in the Reſult of Things. 
pt: And, *till then, according to the Advice of the 
| admirable Poet juſt quoted, we ſhould zealouſſy 
g adore HIM for thoſe Marks of Wiſdom and 

, Goodneſs which we can ſee, and even daily feel; 
. always maintaining a cheerful Reſignation to his 
1 holy Will, and ſteadily preſſing forward, amid al! 
e the Changes and Chances of this mortal Life, toward 

e the Mark, for the Prize of the high Calling of God 

y in Chrift Jeſus. n +: ITE 
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Of the End of our Being, and of our future 
| Slate. ET a 


I. TOW, that we may be the better ground. 
| ed in theſe Hopes, namely, — That the 
Whole of Things will finally reſult in general God; 
I proceed to the a 1 5 
Third Enquiry; viz. For what EXD was I thus 
brought into BEING, and am thus continually ſub- 
filed by Almighty GOD? And, for the Reſoluti- 
on of this Queſtion, let every one ſeriouſly think 
and reaſon with Himſelf thus, or to this Effect. 
II. TyHarT I was not made at all Adventures, 
without any Contrivance and Deſign, but. muſt 
have been made for ſ me End or other, I cannot 
doubt, fince I have evidently found, that He 
who gave me my Being, muſt Himſelf be a 
Being of all poſſible Perfections, and conſequent!y 
muſt be a moſt kind, wiſe and deſigning Cauſe; 
eſpecially ſince I do alſo evidently find in Fact, 
ſo many, and ſuch manifeſt Tokens of the viſeſt 
and moſt benevolent Deſign and Contrivance in 
my whole Frame, and in every Thing about me“. 
III. BEING therefore made by a moſt wiſe and 
good Cauſe, I muſt neceſſarily have been made 
for ſome wiſe and good End. And having de- 
monſtrated that the Being who made me, hath 
an infinite eee within Himſelf for his own 
Happineſs, independent of any other Being 7, it 


ap. . , 


is 


* 
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is manifeſt, that whatever good End He had in 
giring me my Being, it could not be to ſerve 
Himſelf of me, or to promote any Advantage ta 
Himſelf by me. It were a Thought infinitely 
too mean to entertain of Him, who is GOD, 
Ail-ſuffiaent, that He could poſſibly ſtand in need 
of me, or of any Thing I could do or ſuffer, in 
order to His own Happineſs, | 
IV. MorEoveR, ſince it hath been evidently 
diſcovered, that the Author of my Being is infi- 
nitely perfect, and conſequently perfectly juſt and 
good, perfectly equitable and benevolent * ; it is. 
evident that He could not give me my Being with 
any malevolent Defign, or with a Deſign that I 
ſhould be abſolutely and unavoidably miſerable in 
the Whole; nor could He (as I humbly conceive) 
deſign Miſery for me, or any of His Creatures, 
but in Conſequence of their perſonal, gears 
Demerit, by perſiſting in wilful Rebellion again 
Him, or the general Intereſt of the Conſtitution. 
which He hath made: for this would be ſo far 
from conſiſting with Equity and Benevolence, 
that it would imply the very Notion of Cruelty ; 
—a Thought which we ſhould remove at an in- 
"ww Diſtance from that moſt perfect and beſt of 
ings. BF. 
Ty IxpEED, in caſe of wilful Rebellion, fi- 
rally perſiſted in, it is fit and right, and even ne- 


? 


ceſſary for the Good of the Whole (being the 


molt effectual Means to cure Rebellion, and ſe- 
cure the Obedience of G O D's Creatures, which 
i neceſſary for their general Good and Happineſs) 
uat Puniſhment, in Preportion to their ſeveral | 


* Chap, 2. ſeft. VI. XVII. 
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Crimes and Miſdemeanors, ſhould” be infliged 
upon thoſe that rebel and obſtinately oppoſe their 


Wills to the Conſtitution He hath made, and 


the Ends of His Government *. Indeed Mif. 
chief and Miſery do, in the Nature of "Things, 
neceſſarily refult from Sin and Vice. Rut it can- 
not be therefore ſuppoſed that the Miſery of his 
Creatures could be GO D's primary Deſign, or 
that He ſhould intend their Rebellion, or lay 
them under a Neceſſity of Sinming, that they 
might be. finally. miſerable; for this would, in 
Effect, be abſolutely to deſign their Miſery; and 
„ ppm it as ſuch, which to Him muſt be inh- 
nitely impoſſible, - | 5 
VI. On the contrary, fince G. O D is evi- 
dently a moſt kind and benevolent Being, and 
could therefore have no other than kind and be- 
nevolent Ends, in giving Being to His rational 
Creatures, it is plain that His primary Intention 
muſt have been ſo far from that of making them 
to be miſerable, that He did undoubtedly make 
them with a Deſign that they might be, in ſome 
good Degree, happy, in the Participation and 
Enjoyment of His Goodneſs, in Proportion to 
their ſeveral Capacities : and Qualifications. And 
that this was, in Fact, His End, is alſo mani- 
feſt from the Frame and Structure of the Nature 
which- he hath given them. For, He hath given 
them Conſciouſneſs, whereby they are capable of 
Self-enjoyment ;-—Intelligence, whereby they are 
able to conſider and judge of what is fit and need- 
ful to- the Enjoyment of themſelves; —Paſhons, 
whereby they are prompted to deſtre and endes - 
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| your what contributes to their Well-being, and 
eir to guard and defend themſelves againſt what may 
ind be hurtful to them ;—a Principle of Activity, to 
if- procure the one, and avoid the other; and a 
955 Principle of Liberty, whereby they are able to ſuf- 
an- pend Judging and Acting, till they can duly bal- 
his Jance their Paſſions, and act with Advantage. 


And beſides theſe Powers, which are Means to 


or 
lay their perſonal Happineſs, He hath alſo inſpired 
hey them with ſocial Affect ions, which render them 
in capable of ſocial Happineſs. Having therefore 
and given them the Means of Happineſs, it is plain 
nf- He muſt have deſigned That as their End“ -- 
VII. T rs then being the Frame of that Na- 
Vi ture, which GOD hath given us, it muſt plainly 
and be His Defign that we ſhould ſeek our Happineſs, 
be⸗ in affecting and acting conformable to it. For 
nal otherwiſe, if we act inconſiſtent with ourſelves, 
ion and ſo do a Violence to our own Nature, we can 
zem WI neither enjoy ourſelves, nor any Thing elſe, and 
ake ſo muſt be unavoidably miſerable. Inaſmuch 
zme therefore as GO D hath made us to be intelli- 
and? gent, free, active Creatures; and ſince our -Hap- 
| to pineſs muſt immediately depend upon the right 
And Uſe of theſe Powers, and muſt conſiſt in the free 
ani- and vigorous Exertion of them, in Conformity 
ture to the great Law of our Nature, which is the in- 
ven ward Senſe of our own Reaſon and Conſciences; — it 
e of WI muſt accordingly be His Deſign, not only that 
are I ve ſhould be happy, but that we ſhould be ſo by 
ed · Means of our own Activity and by our freely 
ons, acting at all Times reaſonably, and conſequently 
den- that we ſhould cultivate and improve our Reaſon 


* Chap. 1. ſect. V, VII, XIII. 
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in the beſt Manner we can, under the Circum- 
ſtances in which He hath placed us, in order to 
make a right Judgment how we ought to affect 


and act, and conduct ourſelves to the belt Ad- 


vantage for our own Happineſs 0. 
| VIII. Ir may, indeed, be truly ſaid, that GOD 


made all Things for His own Glory, if it be rightly 


_ underſtood. But wherein then doth His Glory 
conſiſt? It is plain, it cannot conſiſt in the Diſ- 
order, Confuſion and Miſery, of His Creatures; 
nor can it conſiſt meerly in being applaided by 
them. Tt is, indeed, fit and right in itfelf, and 
for our Good, as well as His Honour (and there- 
fore He requires it) that we ſhould daily acknow- 
lege Him to be what He is, our Creator, Pre- 
ſerver and Benefactor: — and all that is fit and 
right, fair and decent, true and good, muſt, as 
ſuch, be His Glory, as being in itſelf conforma- 
ble to His infinitely perfect Intellect and Will, as 
well as produftive of Happineſs to His Crea- 


tures ; and accordingly nothing can be of greater 


Uſe and Advantage to us, than that we live un- 
der a deep and habitual Senſe of this. But it 
would be a moſt unworthy Thought of Him, to 
Imagine that he made us for the Sake of being 
applauded, or that He requires even theſe j 

Acknowlegments for His own Sake, as if we, or 
| our Services, could be of any Advantage to Him, 
This would be to make Him a moſt ſelfiſh Being 
indeed; eſpecially if we ſhould imagine that He 
could aim at Applauſe or Glory, at the Expence 


of our unavoidable and endleſs Miſery. Far from 


us be 2 Thought ſo infinitely diſhonorable, fo 
vaſtly ſhocking ! | IT 1 
IX. Is- 
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IX. InDEED, very far from this, I muſt con- 
ceive it, on the contrary, to be the Glory of 
GOD to communicate His Perfections in vari- 
ous Degrees, as far as they are communicable, 
and to diſplay His Goodneſs to His Creatures, 
and make them happy in the Participation of it, 
in Proportion to their ſeveral Capacities, and this 
in Conſequence of their acting in Obedience to 
Him, and in Conformity to His Law, which is 
the Law of their Natures. For, ſince He was 
pleaſed to give them their Being, He certainly 
will, as the tender Father of His own Off- ſpring, 
account it His Intereſt and Glory to ſee them as 
bappy as may be, confiſtent with the Intereſt of 
the whole Family, to which it is fit every Indivi- 
dual ſhould reſign. He muſt take Pleaſure in 
every Thing that contributes to their Happineſs, 
and abhor whatſoever is deſtructive to it, and in- 
conſiſtent with it, as His greateſt Diſhonor. 

X. Fox ſince He that wills the End, muſt 
will the Means neceſſary to that End, it is plain 
that ſince GOD wills our Happineſs in the 
Whole, as our End, and his Glory, it muſt be his 
Will and Law concerning us, that we avoid 
every Thing that doth, in the Nature of it, tend 
to make us miſerable, and that we do every 
Thing that doth, in the Nature of it, tend to 
make us happy. Hence the Glory of G OD, 
our Happineſs, and the Means neceſſary to it; 
and his Difhonor, our Miſery, and the Means 
which tend to that; muſt neceſſarily be co- 
er and come in Effect to one and the ſame 

ing 2p 1 1 nk 
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XI. Since then it is evident, from Experi- 
ence, that Sin and Vice, in their Nature, tend 
to make us miſerable; as being contrary to al 
that is reaſonable and right, contrary to the At- 
tributes and Will of G OD, contrary to the 
clear Senſe of our own Minds, to all the Inter- | 
eſts of Society, and muſt therefore do perpetual 
Violence to our reafonable and ſocial Nature, 
- and conſequently be moſt odious in the Sight of f 
GOD and all intelligent Beings, as being una- b 
voidably attended with Horror and Confuſion, d 


perſonal as well as ſocial ;—and ſince, on the 
other Hand, it is no leſs evident that a virtuous, s 
a dutiful Temper and Behaviour, naturally tends s 
to our Happineſs, becauſe it conſiſts in doing all Wl ” 
that is reaſonable and right, all that is agreeable { 
to the Attributes and Will of GOD, to the ﬀl * 
Senſe of our own Minds, and to all the Intereſts ſu 
of Society, and therefore muſt neceſſarily ap- I 
prove itſelf as moſt beautiful and amiable in the Wl 
Sight of GOD and all reaſonable Beings, as be- * 
ing attended with univerfal Harmony, Peace and f 
Joy, both within and without, with regard both 8. 
to GOD and Man z] ſay, ſince all this is evi- a 
dent, it muſt alſo be evident, that G O D's Glory et 
can only conſiſt as far as we are concerned, in our ah 
purſuing our own Happineſs, by avoiding the * 


former Conduct, and purſuing the latter. 
XII. Bur to return. Since J am convinced, —* 
from the above Method of Reaſoning, that my de 
Well-being and Happineſs muſt have been E30 
GO D's End in giving me my Being, and that I e. 
it muſt be a Happineſs ſuitable to that Nature «tau 
' which He hath given me, in the Whole of it; ! 
muſt be perſuaded, that ſince he has 1 
| Sn eſides 


_ - 
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beſides an animal and ſenſitive Nature, a rational, 
ative and ſocial one, as my ſuperior and pecu- 


lar Character *; He muſt conſequently have de- 


ſigned me, not meerly for a ſenſual and animal, 
but chiefly for a rational, active and ſocial Hap- 
ines. 1 5 | ara ALES « 
"XlIL. IT cannot therefore be ſuppoſed an End 
worthy of GOD, and agreeable to the Nature 
He hath given me, in the Whole of-it, that I 
ſhould have been brought into Being, only to eat, 
drink, ſleep, and enjoy the empty Gratifications 
of the animal Life, and that my Reaſon, and 
other ſuperior Powers, ſhould be deſigned only 
to be ſubſervient to theſe inferior Pleaſures (and 
in Effect only to render me more a Beaſt than i 
ſhould have, been without them) ; and that after 
a few Days ſpent in theſe low, grovelling Pur- 
ſuits and Enjoyments, I ſhould then be utterly 
extinct, ceaſe, and be no more. Theſe ſhort 
lived animal Enjoyments are indeed Ends ſuitable 
to the Nature of a. meer Beaſt, and for whick the 
Brute is better qualified than I am : But if theſe 


the noble Powers of Reaſon, Reflection, Self. ex- 
ertion and Self- determination, muſt have been 
given me in vain; nay, indeed to the worſt Pur- 
poſes, as they only ſerve to make me more exqui- 
ſitely ſenſual, and, at the ſame time, ſenſible of 
my Wretchedneſs, | „ 
XIV. Tis, atleaſt, is certain, that theſe no- 
ble Powers render me capable of a vaſtly higher 
End, and nobler Happineſs, and which cannot 
attain to its Perfection here. For when I con- 


* Chap. 1. ſet, V. * 


ſider 


could be ſuppoſed all the Ends that I was made for, 
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iſtence, or any natural or neceſſary Connection 
between them. I can conceive of no other than 


different, can, I think, be no other than the 


7 


fider the wretched Circumſtances of my Condi. WW : 
rion in this Life, it is plain that fach a Happineſs 

can be but a little While, and but very imperfeQly 
enjoyed, in this preſent, ſhort, uncertain and un- ti 
eaſy State, amidſt fo many Sins and Follies, Em. 


barraſments and Perplexities, as I am, at be, al 
unavoidably attended with, while in this Body. C 
Since therefore I am evidently made for ſuch an i 
Happineſs, and that it cannot attain to any tole. fr 
rable Degree of Perfection here, I muſt con. de 
clude that ——_ ence ſhall undoubtedly reach Wl ©: 
beyond this ſhort aþd uncertain Life, and extend i Di 
forward to endleſs Ages. Without this Conclu- itt 
ſion, I cannot fee how I ſhall ever attain to any of 
End worthy of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the if 0 
GOD that made me, and fuitable to the ſuperi- the, 
or Nature and Powers which he bath given me, Ml 
and the ſuperior Happineſs I am evidently capa-iſ 
- ble of. „ Pri 
XV. Axp that I may live on, notwithſtand-Wl . 
ing what is vulgarly called Death, and am of a Wl 
Nature capable of proceeding on to a nobler and © ( 
more perfect Kind of Life, I cannot doubt, when * 
I confider the vaſtly different Natures of Spirit *** 
and Body, of which I conſiſt (the one in itſelf X 
perceptive, conſcious and ſelf- active, the other : 8 
( 


of itſelf meerly ſenſeleſs, inert and paſſive) ;—N 
tures ſo intirely different, that I cannot conceive "© 
any Thing common to them, beſides bare Ex- 


- meer arbitrary Connection, depending only o a 0 
the Laws of their Union, which, in Natures { 1 
0 


mee 
3 


rt, ay Chap: 2. Mo RAI PRIILOSO HY. 193 
di- meer arbitrary Will of the Deity, and His per- 
neſs petual Hat „ 

Aly The Soul, therefore, as it is of a Nature in- 
tirely different from that of the Body, cannot be 
Em. capable of any corporeal- Laws and Affections, 
bet, . and conſequently cannot be liable to any fuch 
Change or Diſſolution as Bodies are; or, which 


ody. 

4h is the ſame Thing, as it is a perceptive, active, 
ole. WY imple, unextended, indiviſible Subſtance, it muſt 
con. be naturally indiſcerpible, and conſequently in- 
each corruptible. I cannot therefore imagine how the 
tend Diſſolution of the Body ſhould affect the Ex- 
cl. WY iftence of the Soul, any more than the putting 
ö any off an old Garment, to put on a new one, 
the ſhould affect the Exiſtence of the Body. Hence 
peri then I cannot conſider my Body as being my/elf, 
me, or, indeed, po han, properly any Part of my/elf. 

No: My Soul or Mind, that intelligent active 


Principle, and that only; is properly mel 5 and 


2nd. my Body I can only conſider as a chine to 
of af vbich J am at preſent confined, and an Engine 
ander Organ which I am obliged to make uſe of, - 
when n my various Perceptions and Exertions, ad 
Spirit extra *. AS. © 1 

110 XVI. Ix As Muc, therefore, as I am a Spirit 
other ol an incorruptible Nature, and know that I have 
Ni. fowers capable of the ſublime and noble Plea- 


fures of Contemplation and Virtue, which, yet 
cannot, in any Meaſure, attain to their Perfec- 
ton here, I muſt believe, that, if I am not want- 


wcelve 
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tender Father of my Spirit, would, after all my 


trate all my Hopes and Labors. What wiſe and 


End to my Being and my Hopes together ? On 


Nor, can I think any one, capable of ſerious Con- "og 


| leaſt till he has contracted ſo much Guilt as to 


ing to myſelf, they ſhall attain to it hereafter 
I can, indeed, with much Labor and Struggle, 
make ſome little Proficiency in them in my pre. 
ſent State: But when I have done ſo, and am 
capable and earneſtly defirous of proceeding fur. 
ther, muſt I ceaſe, and be no more? Oh! no: 
It cannot. be. It is not to be thought that the 


Pains, drop me into Nothing, and at once fruſ. 


good Reaſons can be conceived in ſuch a Cafe, 
for. his dealing ſo by me, and thus putting an 


the contrary, would not this ſeem extremely hard 
and unreaſonable, and conſequently utterly incon- 
ſiſtent, and not of a Piece, with the Conduct of 
Him, who muſt be a Being perfectly reaſonable 
and equitable, and hath in every Thing elſe, 
that comes within the Sphere of our Knowlege, 
abundantly demonſtrated himſelf to be ſuch, 


XVII. I MoREoveR find within myſelf 2 np 
Fore-boding of ſomething to come after this 4 
Life, which I cannot get rid of ;—an eager Ap- de | 


petite and earneſt Aſpiration after Immortality, he? 
that ſo I may be capable of an endleſs Enjoy- , 
ment of the aforeſaid noble and immortal Plea- 1 
ſures, which I cannot diſengage myſelf from: . 


ſideration, can be diſengaged from theſe Views, at 
wiſh he he may go out of Being, and is ſo im- 


merſed in Senſuality, as to have loſt Sight of 
them, and be totally diſaffected to them, becoming 


conſequently a meer Brute, and a Brute of tie 4 - 
worſt Sort; a Kind of rational Brute, and oy b Mr 
E „„ forex 


N 
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fore a Monſter. Now I do not find any natura! 
Appetite, as this evidently is *; no, not of the 
meaneſt Kind, nor .in the moſt deſpicable Crea- 
ture, correſpondent to which GO D hath not 
provided a ſuitable Object. Can it then be ima- 
gined that he would create ſuch a noble Appetite 
in ſo noble a Creature as Man, and have pro- . 
vided no Object ſuitable and correſpondent to 
that? Moſt certainly it cannot be. py 

XVIII. Tuis Reaſoning is abundantly con- 
firmed to be right, when I conſider further +, 
that in my preſent Situation, a long and labori- 
ous Courſe of ſtedfaſt perſiſting in the Cauſe of 
Truth and Virtue, in ſpite of the ſtrongeſt Soli- 
citations to the contrary, is in this World many 
Times contemned, diſregarded, derided, and even 
barbarouſly treated and oppreſſed, without any 
Redreſs, and perſecuted even to Death itſelf, 
ſometimes to the moſt barbarous Deaths ; and 
that as long a Courſe of unreſtrained Indulgence 
to the vileſt and moſt miſchievous Vices, is fre- 
quently attended with uninterrupted Proſperity to 
the very laſt. I cannot therefore doubt, from 
the Wiſdom, Power, Holineſs, Juſtice and Goode 
neſs of GO D, but that the Time muſt come, 
when He will bring Good out of all this Evi', 
and make theſe crooked Things ſtraight. I miſt 
de convinced that He who cannot but love 
Virtue, as being His own Likeneſs, will reward 
t and make it, in the Whole, eventually happy, 
tuen above and beyond its natural Tendency ; 


* Chap. 1. ſect. VIII. | pn 
7 See this Argument finiſhed in the beſt Manner 
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And that He who cannot but hate Vice, as being 
contrary to His Nature, will eventually puniſh it 
with due Severity, and make it very miſerable; 
which indeed it cannot but be in the Nature of the 
Thing itſelf *. | 5 
XIX. TRE chief Difficulty that lies in the 
Way of this Perſuaſion of a future State, is the 
Inconceivableneſs of it. But this, I think, can 
be no reaſonable Objection againſt it. For who, 
that had never ſeen any Thing but the univerſal 
Deſolation and Death of a ſevere Winter, could 
conceive any Thing of the exquiſite Beauties and 
admirable Productions of a fine Spring and Sum- 
mer? Indeed I can no more conceive how my 
Soul is now united to my Body, how it perceives 
and acts by Means of it, and by a meer Thought 
can move its unweildy Limbs at Pleaſure, than [ 
can conceive how it can exiſt, perceive and act, 
aſter what we call Death, without this groſs tan- 
gible Machine, to which it is at preſent confined, 
I can, however, a little aſſiſt my Imagination in 
forming ſome glimmering Notion of that future 
State, from this eaſy Suppoſition of a Man born 
blind and deaf, who, at the ſame time, hath the 
Senſes of Feeling, Taſting and Smelling +. Now, 
to this Man, the tangible World, with the vari- 
ous Objects of Taſte and Smell, is all the World 
that he can have any more Notion of, than I can 
have of thoſe Things which Eye hath not ſeen, ror 
ar heard, nor have they enter d into the Heart if 
Man to conceive. I, who have the viſible World 
about me, and the Perception of various Sounds, 
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am to this Man, what J may ſuppoſe Angels and 
other Spirits are to me. He can no more con- 
ceive of the viſible World that I converſe with, 
than I can conceive of the ſpiritual World, or the 
future State of my Being. 85 
But further, let me ſuppoſe this blind Man to 
be deprived of the Senſes of Feeling, Taſting 
and Smelling, and he is dead, intirely dead, to 
all the World that he had ever any Notion of. 
But then imagine his Eyes and Ears to be opened, 
and to have this glorious Show of viſible Objects, 
Light and Colors, with all their various Modifi- 
cations, ſet before him, with a no leſs wonderful 
Variety of harmonious Sounds ; I muſt conceive 
him to have intirely a new World open upon 
him, to which he was before an utter Stranger. 
He is indeed dead to the dark tangible World, 
but he hath exchanged it for a new viſible World. 
duch a Change is very conceivable ; but it can- 
not be imagined that what we call Death can be a 
greater; nor can J believe it will be ſo great a 
Change, it being highly probable that Seeing, 
Hearing, and ſome neceſſary Inſtances of Feel- 
Ing, are common to both our preſent and future 
state, and a Fund to begin with (together with 
our intellectual and moral Accompliſhments) 
when we enter upon that new Condition, where- 
in can conceive, that other and more exquiſite 
Senſes may be added to theſe ; and that not only 
theſe Senſes, but alſo our Underſtandings, Me- 
mory and Activity, may be advanced to a much 
greater Perfection than they had before. And in- 
amuch as our Happineſs muſt imply Society and 
Intercourſe with each other, and with the exter- 
nal World about us, it cannot be imagined but 
| K 3 that 
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that we ſhall go off, and be always attended and 
connected with fine ſenſible Vehicles *, as Means 
to render us ſenſible to each other, and capable 
of mutual Communication, and- of Intercourſe 
with the ſenſible World around us, wherein the 
Deity ſo gloriouſly diſplays his infinite Perſections. 
XX. FURTHERMoORF, to add another Re. 
| ſemblance: I ſee here a Multitude of deſpicable | 
Worms, confined: to a flow Motion, and to a 
few low grovelling Senſations and Enjoyments, 
which, after a ſhort Period of ſeeming Death, by 
a wonderſul Transformation, turn into beautiful | 
winged Animals, and waft themſclves as they ; 
will through the Air, and enjoy Pleaſures they 
were before incapable of. Now may it not be 6 
c 
b 


reaſonably thought, that theſe Creatures were 

deſigned to be Emblems of my own Caſe ? I am 

here, like them, confined to a little. Compaſs of Wl 2 
Ground, to a few flow Motions, to feeble Ex- Ml ; 
ertions, to low and camparatively mean Enjoy- „ 
ments . But if I ſhall have ated my Part well, t. 
in Proportion to what Powers and Advantages 1 23 
now enjoy, may I not reaſonably hope, after my WI 6, 
ſeeming Death, to paſs into a new and glorious WM a1 
State, compared with which, my preſent Enjoy- Wl 5: 
ments are, in a Manner, contemptible, and my St. 
preſent Life little better than a Dream? May I co 


not hope, that when I am freed from this grois th. 
unweildy Body, from my prefent Limitations WW (:; 
and Confinements, and from all my Diſeaſes, w. 
Sins and "Temptations, to have my Powers great) m) 


„ See oll. Jon, R. N. Hierocles, Biſhop Berkeley's 
Siris, Ran ſay's Philoſoph. Principles, Cc. 
For other Analogies, ſee Biſhop Buller. 
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enlarged, to be furniſhed with a pure ætherial 


Vehicle, and, in that Capacity, to ſhift the Scene 


at pleaſure, to traverſe through the vaſt Fields 
of Ather *, and in Company with + other pure 
Spirits enjoy Pleafures inexpreſſible, in the Con- 
templation of G O D, and of all His wondrous 
Works of Nature, Providence and Grace, in- 
tirely devoted to the Obedience of His moſt 
righteous and reaſonable Laws, and unſpeakably 
happy in His Preſence and Favor. | 
XXI. Uros the Whole, therefore, as I can- 
not conceive how the true End of my Being, 
eſpecially of that ſuperior Nature which is the 
peculiar Character of our Species, can be anſwer- 
ed meerly by living this wretched, ſhort and un- 
certain Life, that is allotted me here; ſo I muſt 
be perſuaded, that I am deſigned for ſome other 
and nobler Condition of Being hereafter, and, in 
a Word, cannot avoid having Hates full of Iin- 
mortal 'ty, Hence then, the only conſiſtent No- 
tion I can frame of this Life muſt be, —T hat 
Being, ſo it is de- 
ſigned only for a State of Childhood, Diſcipline 
and Probatim, in order to another and better 
State hereafter, which, in the Reſult, is to be a 
State of perfect Manhood and Retribution. And 
conſequently, that in order to qualify myſelf for 
that happy Condition, it muſt be my greateſt 
Care and the moſt important Buſineſs of my Life, 
while I continue here, to acquire and improve 
myſelf in all thoſe Accompliſhments, both of 


* Parte tamen meliore mei ſuper alta perennis 


Aſtra ferar. Ovin. 
See Tull. de Senecł᷑. 
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 Knowlege and Virtue, and that both ferſonal and 
_ ſocial, wherein the Perfection and Happineſs of 

my ſuperior rational and immortal Nature con- 

fiſt. For, I may be certain, that I can carry 
nothing with me into that future State, but theſe 
Accompliſhments; and that they only can qua- 
lify me to enjoy myfelf, my Friends, and above 
all my GOD, who is my ſupreme and ſovereign 
Good, in whoſe Favor, thus improved and ac- 
_,compliſhed, I cannot fail of being, in ſome good 
Degree, happy even here, and finally not only ſe- 
cure from all Evil, but alſo in the actual Enjoyment 
of a vaſt, an unſpeakable, and an endleſs Felicity 
To conclude then, from what has been ſaid, 

it appears, that the true and ultimate End of my 

Eeing, can be nothing ſhort of this; namely, — 
That I may be as happy as my Condition will 
admit of here, and alſo eternally and completely 
happy in the future State of my Exiſtence, in the 
Enjoyment of GOD and all that is good, and 
in the Perfection of Knowlege and Virtue, which 
alone can render me capable of any Degree of true 
Happineſs, N 22-2 | 
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CHAP I. 


Of the Duties in general, reſulting ron the 
foregoing Truths. 


— 
* 


þ ; 


of my Being, and of that glorious 
Cauſe from whom I derive, and on 
whom 1 depend, and having obſerved, from the 
Structure of my Nature and his Attributes, what 
muſt ſuppoſe to have been the great End of that 


proceed now, from the Truths I have found in 
the fir/t or ſpeculative Part of this Eſſay, to de- 


ſtitute the ſecond or practical Part of it. | 
II. AnD, in general, from the Nature and 
End of my Being, which I have conſidered, I 
muſt conclude, that it is my Duty, in F aithful- 
neſs to myſelf, (that is, to that Nature and thoſe 
Powers which are given me as a reaſonable, active 
and immortal Creature) and in Faithfulneſs to 
that glorious Being who is the Author and Pre- 
K 5 ſerves 

] 


L N AVING thus aku the Nature 


Being and Nature which He hath given me; 1 


duce the Duties that reſult from them, which con- 
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ſerver of them, to be freely engaged and active 
myſelf in endeavouring to anſwer His End in 
beſtowing them, which, from the Nature of my 
Being, 1 find is to be accompliſhed by Means of 
my own Activity *. And ſince I am accountable 
to Him, for all the Powers and Talents He hath 
beſtowed upon me, and muſt expect He will call 
me to Account for them, and ſee, what Regard | 
have had to His End in beſtowing them; it is ne- 


ceſſary that I be, above all Things, concerned to 


act and conduct "myſelf i in ſuch a Manner, as to 
be able to give a good Account of myſelf to 
— And in order therennto, I Proceed 
to the 

UI. FOURTH Enquiry, and aſl myſelf fr 
ther, hat I ought to be? Or, which is the 
ſame Thing, Fhat I ought to dr, in order to 
anfwer the | End of my Bring ? Or, what are the 
neceſſary Means which do, in the Nature of 
Things, directly tend to the Accompliſhment 
of it? 

For the Reſolution of this Enquiry, it will be 

ful to conſider. a little more particularly the 

nd itſeff, which is G O D's End, and, for the 
ſame Reaſon, muſt be mine. For, from the Na- 
ture of the End, we may, in fome Meaſure, diſ- 
cover what are thoſe — whether more im- 
mediate or remote, that naturally tend to the At- 
tainment of it 1. To this Purpoſe therefore, | 
muſt reaſon in the following Manners 


® Part 1. Chap. 1. ſect. X. and Chap. 3. ſed, VII. 

7 Part 1. Chap. 2. ſect. XIX. 

4 Quoties quid fugiendum fit, aut quid petendum wales 
feire, ad ſummum bonum & propofitum totius vitæ ri: 
pice. Sen. 71. 
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IV. Tar great End of my Being, is, that 
my rational and immortal Nature may be com- 


pletely and endleſly happy. The Happineſs of 
my rational Nature conſiſts in that Pleaſure and 


datisfaction that naturally attends its being con- 
ſcious to itſelf of its Union with its proper Ob- 


jets. The proper Object of the Intellect is Truth, 


and that of the Will and Affectiont is Good *. 


Hence the higheſt Happineſs of our Nature muſt 


conſiſt in that Pleaſure that attends our Know/ege 


of Truth, and our chuſing and delighting in Good ; 


and conſequently the Purſuit of theſe, muſt, in 
general, be the great Duty of my Life. 


V. GOD is Truth and Good itſelf, and the 


great Source of all that Truth and Good that is 


every where to be found in all His Works +. 
Therefore GOD Himſelf, with all the Truth 


and Good that is contained or implied in Him 


and derived from Him, ſo far as I can attain to 


the practical Knowlege of it, muſt neceſſarily be 


the proper Object of my rational and active 
Powers, or the Powers of my reaſonable and, im- 


mortal Nature; and conſequently He muſt be 


my chief Good, objectively conſidered. And ac- 
cordingly, in Correſpondence to the Object, my 


Duty and Happineſs (which is my chief Good 


formally conſidered) muſt conſiſt in knowing, chu- 
ſing, loving, and acquieſcing in Him, in re- 
ſembling or being like Him as far as ever.I am 
able; and, in a Word, in the Contemplation and 
Love of Him and all that Truth and Good 
which flows from Him; and in forming the Tem- 


* [ntrod. V. and Part 1. Chap. 1. ſect; V. VI. 
. + Part 1. Chap. 2. ſect. VI, VII, VIII, X. 
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per of my Heart, and the Conduct of my Life, 
conformable thereunto. Now this being my true 
Perfection and Happineſs, muſt moſt certainly be 
His Will and Law, who wills my Happineſs as 
His End in giving me my Being, and in all His 
Diſpenſations towards me *. . 

VI. From hence it follows, that my Duty 
and Happineſs muſt, in general, confift in the 
Union of my Will with His; in ſincerely chuſing 


what He chuſes, and delighting in whatſoever He 


delights in; in ſubmitting to whatever [n/trud;- 


ons He ſhall think fit to give, or whatever Laus 


He ſhall think fit to enjoin, either by Nature or 


_ "Revelation; in reſigning to the whole Syſtem or 


Conflitution which He hath eſtabliſhed, both na- 
tural and moral ; and conſequently, in patiently 
bearing whatever He is pleaſed to allot, and in 
conducting towards every Perſon and Thing, as 
being what it really is and what He hath made it, 


as He Himſelf doth ; and laftly in governing my- 


ſelf, in my whole Temper and Behaviour, by 
all thoſe Rules which promote the general Weal 
of the whole Syſtem, as GOD doth Himſelf; 


always avoiding what is wrong or hurtful, as 
being contrary thereunto ; and doing what is right 


or beneficial, as being agreeable to it, on all Oc- 


caſions as they offer. All this I muſt do with 


a good and well-meaning Heart, in a deſigned 
Compliance with His Will, and from a Senſe of 
Duty and Gratitude to Him as the great Creator 
and Governor of the World, and the Father and 


Friend of Mankind f. I muſt, moreover, ſted- 


Part 1. Chap. 3. ſect. VI, VII, X. 
+ Part 1, Chap. 2. ſect, XIX. | 


faſtly 


faſtly perſevere in ſuch a Conduct, in ſpite of all 


Reaſon and Conſcience duly informed, which is 
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Temptations to the contrary . This is what is 
implied in the general Duties of Sincerity and 
Integrity. = c 5 
VII. I Mudus, therefore, in order hereunto, 
duly exerciſe my Underſtanding, in acquainting 
myſelf with the whole Conſtitution of Things, 
and in making from thence a juſt Eſtimate among 
the ſeveral Kinds and Degrees of Good and Evil; 
preferring always a greater Good before a leſs, 
and a ler Evil before a greater. And, becauſe 
the Soul is far more excellent than the Boch, the 
Intereſt of the whole Community much greater than 
that of any one Individual, and Eternity of vaſtly 
more Importance than Time; I muſt, therefore, 
willingly ſuffer bodily 'Evils, to avoid ſpiritual, 
trivate to prevent public, and temporal, in order to 
ſecure againſt thofe that are Eternal. I muſt 
likewiſe refign the Goods of the Body, or the 
animal Nature, to thoſe of the Soul; private 
Goods to thoſe of the Public; and the Goods of 
Time to thoſe of Eternity T7. | 
VIII. Tu Divine Law, which is.immutable 
Truth, is, in itfelf, the Rule or Standard, con- 
formable to which we are to form our Judgments, 
and to chuſe and act with regard to theſe ſeveral 
Goods. But the immediate Rule as to us, can 
be no other than the inward Senſe of our own 


that Judgment we make of our Tempers and 
Actions, according to what Senſe or Apprehen- 
lon we have of Right and Wrong, or what we 


* [ntrod. ſect. VI. 
＋ Introd, ſect. X. 


take 


| 
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| ; take to be comformable or contrary to that Lay, 
And this Judgment muſt antecedently determine 
| what we ought to do and avoid, and will conſe. 
| quently give Sentence, whether we have done 
well or ill *. EN 15 
| Hence ariſes the Diſtinction of our Actions, 
| into ſuch as are either materially or formally good 
| or evil, If our Actions are ſuch as are really 
agreeable to the Rule, and productive of Happi- 
| neſs, they are ſaid to be materially good, even f 
tho' we have no Senſe of Duty, or good Inten- 
tion in what we do. But in order to deneminate fe 
an Action formally good, it is neceſſary not only i |, 
that it be conformable to the Rule, but that it 
be done from a Senſe of Duty, and with an In- 
tention to do what is right and well pleaſing to 
60 D. An evil Action is the contrary, lt i 
therefore a Matter of the higheſt Importance that 
J faithfully. endeavour to inform my Conſcience 
what it is my Duty to do and avoid, as being 
agreeable or contrary to the divine Law ; that in 
d ubtful Caſes, I ſuſpend acting till I have uſe 
all the Means in my Power, and duly endeavour- 
ed to inform myſelf ; and that having ſo done, 
religiouſly and ſtedfaſtly endeavour to act up u Na 


the Dictates of my own Conſcience thus inform- by 
ed, and this from a Senſe of Duty to that GON 4 : 
on whom I depend, and to whom I am 2 ke, 
countable T. If after all my beſt Care, in the TE 
Circumſtances in which He has placed me, I hav: Wc 


made a Miſtake, I may hope in His Goodneh 


# Introd. ſect. XV, XXII. and Part 1. Chap. | 
er, VT | | 
+ Part 1. Chap. 2. fect, XIX. 


Ines, 


ap. | 
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that He will excuſe me, and accept of my Since- 
rity; but this I can in no wiſe expect, if my 
Miſtake was occaſioned either by ſupine Negli- 
gence, or any criminal Paſſion, TY 

IX. Now that myConſcience may be thorough- 
ly and univerſally informed in all the Branches of 
my Duty; and in as much as my Happineſs de- 
pends on my conducting right in the W hole, as I 
ſtand variouſly ſituated and related, I muſt de- 
ſcend to Particulars, and duly conſider myſelf in 
all the Relations wherein I ſtand, that 1 may af- 
fet and behave myſelf ſuitably to them, and ſo 
be happy in each of them. The Relations in 
which I ſtand may all be reduced to theſe three 
general Heads, via. To myſelf, my GOD, and 
my Neighbour; correſpondent to which are the 
general Duties of Temperance, Piety and Benevo- 
lence. | ht, $f 

Bur to be particular, my fir/# Relation is to 


myſelf, which obliges me, in Faichfulneſs to my- 


ſelf, to behave ſuitably to that rational, active, 
and immortal Nature, which G O D hath given 
me, that ſo I may be happy in it. This is called 
Human Virtue, or Virtue due to that Human 


Nature whereof I conſiſt, and may be expreſſed 


by the general Term Temperance. 


2. My ſecond Relation is to GO D, my Ma- 


ker, Preſerver and Governor, which obliges me, 


in Faithfalneſs to Him, as well as to myſelf, to 
behave myſelf ſuitably to the Character of ſuch 
a glorious. Being as He is on whom I depend, 
that I may be happy in him. This is Divine 


„ See Dr. Scott, Part I. . 
1 | Virtus, 
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Virtue, or Virtue due to the DEI TV, and may 


be expreſſed by the general Term Piety. . 
3. My third Relation is to my Fellow Crea- 
tures, and eſpecially thoſe of my own Species, 
of the ſame rational, ſocial and immortal nature 


with myſelf, which obliges me, both in Faith. 
fulneſs to myſelf and others, to behave ſuitably to 


the ſocial Character, or in ſuch a Manner as is 
fit, decent and right towards ſuch a Syſtem of 
Beings as they are, that I may be happy in them 
and they in me. This is called Social Virtue, or 
| Virtue due to Society, and may be expreſſed by 
the general Terms Benevolence and Beneficence. 
Thus every Branch of Virtue is, in Effect, 
an Inſtance of Juſtice or Righteouſneſs, which 


implies in the general Notion of it, the render- 


ing what is due to every Perſon and Thing, or 
treating it as being what it really is. ä 
X. TSE Relations, and the Duties corre- 
ſpondent to them, are ſaid to be, in their general 
Nature of eternal immutable Obligation; becauſe 
if I or other Creatures had never exiſted, or 
ſhould ceaſe to exiſt, and ſo the Fact ſhould ceaſe; 
yet it is, always was, and ever will be, impoſſi- 
ble to conceive of ſuch a Being as I am, and fo 
ſituated, to myſelf, my Maker, and my Fellow 
Creatures, but that theſe Obligations will immu- 
tably take hold of me; it being neceſſarily implied 
in the very Notion of ſuch a Creature, in ſuch a 
Situation, that he ſhould be obliged to ſucha Con- 
duct *. And as the general Notion of Sincerih) 
or Probity implies the Performance of theſe 


* Tritrod, XI. 


2 


Duties 


MoRALPRHITOSsO TH. 
8 as well in the inward Temper and Diſpo- 

ſition of our Hearts, as in the outward Actions 
or Behaviour of our Lives, I muſt accordingly 
conſider it as my firſt Care to lay a good Founda- 
tion within, and to aim at nothing but the Truth 
and Right of the Caſe upon all Occaſions, i in Op- 
poſition to all Hypocrify, ſince, in the right Per- 
formance of theſe Duties, confiſts the higheſt Per- 
ſection and Happingſs of my rational, ue and 
immortal Nature F. 


1 Part I. Chap. 3, Sect. XI. XII. 
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Of the Duties which we owe to ourſelves, 


I. FT is therefore neceſſary, in order to anſwer 
I the End of my Being, I being what I ought 
to be, that I firſt begin at home, and conſider ſe- 
riouſly what the Duties are that I owe to myſelf, 


which are called Human Virtues, and may be com- 


prehended under the general Term, Temperance, or 
that right Government of all my Powers, Appe- 
tites and Paſſions, which is due to that human, 


adtive, and immortal Nature, which GOD 


hath given me, as being neceſſarv to its Happi- 
neſs within itſelf. And I the rather begin with 
theſe, as being neceſſary in order to both the 
other Branches,  _ . :-... > FG 
II. From what hath been faid then, it is 
plain, That the % Duty incumbent upon me, 
as a reaſonable active Creature, in order to anſwer 


the End of my Being, is, to cultivate and im-- 


prove the Reaſon and Underſtanding which GOD 
hath given me to be the governing Principle 

and great Law of my Nature; * to ſearch and 
| know the Truth, and find out wherein my true 
_ Happineſs conſiſts, with the Means neceſſary to 
it, and from thence the Meaſures of Right and 
Wrong ; and laſtly, to diſcipline and regulate my 
Will, Affections, Appetites and Paſſions, ac- 
cording to Reaſon and Truth, that I may freely 


+ Part I. Chap. 3. Sect. VII, my 
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and readily embrace the one, and reject the other, 
in order that I may be truly happy. 
This general Virtue is called Moral W/ij/dom or 


Prudence, and ſtands in Oppoſition to Indiſcretion 


and Inc-gitancy. - | 


III. Burt to deſcend to more Parti 0b as 


Pride conſiſts in a miſerable Deluſion, in think- 
ing of Things otherwiſe than as being what they 
really are, and particularly in having too great an 
Opinion of ourſelves, which is a Temper utter- 
ly deſtructive of all Improvement and Proficiency 


either in Knowlege or Virtue, and odious in the 
. Sight both of GOD and Man; and ſince I am 


nothing of myſelf, and am intirely dependent on 
GOD for all that I am, all that I have, and 
hope for; and further, ſince I am at the ſame 
time conſcious of ſo many Sins, Infirmities, and 
other humbling Conſiderations, with reſpe& both 
tomy Body, my Mind, and every Thing about 


me ;—it is in the next Place incumbent upon me, 


to conſider ſeriouſly and know myſelf, that I may 


not think of myſelf more highly than T ought ta 


think, but /oberly, and according to what I really : 


am. 


true Foundation of all others, as it makes us very 
cautious of our own Conduct; profirates us in 
deep Abaſement before the DEIT TV; diſpoſes 
us to treat others with great Temper, I ender- 
neſs, and Affability; and ſtands in Oppoſition 


to every Degree of Pride, Arrogance, and Self- 


ſufficiency. And, | 335 EXE 
IV. As our Reaſon and Conſideration is mani- 


feſtly given us to make a juſt Eſtimate of Things, 
to preſide over our inferior Powers, and to pro- 


portion 


This Virtue is called Humi.ity, which is the 
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portion our ſeveral Appetites and Paſſions to the 
real Nature and intrinſic Value of their reſpective 
Objects *, ſo as not to love or hate, hope or fear, 
Joy or grieve, be pleaſed or diſpleaſed at any I hing, 
beyond the real Importance of it to our Happi- 
neſs or Miſery, in the Whole of our Nature and 
Duration; hence it muſt be my Duty to keep 
a due Ballance among my Paſſions, &c. and 
keep them within their proper Bounds. I muſt 
take Care that they do not exceed or-fall ſhort of 
the real Nature and Meaſure of their ſeveral Ob- 

jects; and above all I muſt not ſuffer them to 
| hurry me on to treſpaſs upon any of the Duties 
that I owe either to GOD or Man. 

This is the Office of that Virtue which is 
called Moderation or Equanimity, and ſtands in 
Oppoſition to all angoverned Luſis and Paſſions. 

V. And further, as the animal Appetites, and fieh- 
y Lufts (I mean the Appetites to Meat, Drink, 
and other carnal Pleaſures, with whatſoever elſe 
is of the concupiſcible Kind) war againſti the Scul; 
and as an immoderate Indulgence to them ſenſua- 
lizes, enervates, and of conſequence miſerably 
debaſes and weakens its nobler Powers; as it a- 
lienates them from their proper Objects, and at 
the ſame time extremely hurts the Temperature 
and Health of the Body; and as it may likewiſe be 
very miſchievous to others as well as myſelf, and 
utterly diſqualify me for the Service, Enjoyment 
and Favor of G OD +;—1 fay as the immode- 
rate Indulgence of my Paſſions is productive of 
all theſe bad Effects, it muſt therefore be my Duty 


part I. Chap. 3. Se. VII. 


+ Part. I. Chap. 1. Sect. XV. b 


to maintain a perpetual War with them, to curb 
and reſtrain them, to keep them under, to 
bring them into Subjection, and regulate them 
by the Ends deſigned by G OD and Nature, in 


planting them in us. 


rance (in its ſtricteſt Senſe) or Sobriety and Chaſtity, 
p which ſtand in Oppoſition to all Intemperance and 
fi Debauchery, „„ 


t VI. WHrEeREAs ſtill further, the turbulent 
of Paſſions of Anger, Grief and Fear (i. e. Diſplea- 
b- ſure and Uneaſineſs at what we already feel or 
to imagine, and anxious Apprehenſions of what may 
es Wl ſeem impending, or whatever elſe is of the iraſ- 


able Kind) are apt to warp and byaſs our Minds, 
is and diſable us from a right Judgment and Conduct 


in as they deſtroy the Peace and Tranquility of our 


Souls, and create a wretched Tumult within our 
- WH own Breaſts, frequently prompting us to injurious 
k, Words and Actions on the one Hand, or mean 


ſe Compliances on the other; it muſt therefore be my 


; Duty to keep them alſo, as far as may be, under 
la- the due Government of my Reaſon, nor ſuffer 
ly WE them to ruffle and diſcompoſe me, much leſs to 
a- tyrannize over me, or in the leaſt diſable me from 


at I any Duty I owe either to GOD or Man, or 


ure tempt me to any Thing injurious to others, or 
be WM miſchievous to Society. | | | 
ind The right Government of theſe Paſſions is the 
ent Office of thoſe Virtues called Meetneſs, Patience, 
and Fortitude, which ſtand in Oppoſition to 
of Irath, Hatred, Impatience and Puſillanimity. 
ty VII. Fox As Mc H as I am placed by GOD 
in the Station J am in, whatever it be, and He 


expects I ſhould faithfully diſcharge the Duties of 


to 


This is the Office of the Virtues called Tempe- 


it, 


Ta 
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tt, in Proportion to the Powers and Abilities He 


| hath given me; and as he has made my own Di- 
ligence and Activity in the Uſe of theſe Powers 
the natural Means of my Well-beingahdUſefulneſs, 
excluſive of immoderate Cares and Deſires *; it 
muſt therefore be my Duty to reſign to His Diſ. 


poſitions, to acquieſce in His Allotments, to keep 


my Station, and to reſt ſatisfied with the Condi- 
tion in which He hath placed me, contentedly 
and chearfully diſcharging the Duties of it. [ 
ſhould alſo be active and induſtrious in the Uſe of 
the Powers and Talents He hath furniſhed me 
with, both for my own Advantage and the Good 
of others, for the Benefit of the Public as well as 
myſelf, for my comfortable Subſiſtence in this 
Life, and my everlaſting Happineſs in the Life to 
SUE. -- -- | 2 25 

All this is the happy Fruits of thoſe Vir- 
tues called Conteniment, Frugality, and Induſtry, 
in Oppoſition to Diſcontent, E nuy, Avarice, An- 
bition and [dleneſ, 1 | 

VIII. Laſtly, InasMucn as I am to continue 
in my preſent State but for a ſhort and uncertain 
Time; as I am ſurrounded with many Troubles 
and Difficulties, and placed in a State of Proba- 
tion here, for an eternal State of Retribution here- 
after; and ſince that future State of my Exiſtence 
is, conſequently, of the vaſteſt Importance to me, 
and will be more or leſs happy or miſerable, ac- 
cording as I behave myſelf while I continue 
here +;—it muſt therefore be the moſt important 
Duty of my Life, while I continue in this pre- 


Part. I. Chap, 1. Sect. X. And Chap. 2. 
Sea. XIX. XX. | 

+ Part I. Chap. 2. Sect. XIX. And Chap. 3. 
| ent 
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ſent Condition, to be, in a good Meaſure, diſ- 
engaged from this World, and from my Body and 


Time, and to provide in the beſt Manner I can, 


for the endleſs State which is before me. In or- 
der to make ſuch a Proviſion, I muſt be daily 
improving my Soul in Knowlege and Virtue 
(eſpecially the following Virtues, both divine and 
ſal); and I muſt alſo be always diſciplining and 


training up myſelf in all thoſe Accompliſhments 


and Qualifications, which alone can be of any 
Uſe to me when I am called off this preſent 
Stage, and which will prepare me to be incon- 
ceivably and everlaſtingly happy in the Life to 
come. | . 

This Duty is called, the Care of the Soul, in 
Oppoſition-to the exceflive Love of the World, 


and the Body. And thus much for the Duties we 


owe to ourſelves. 
pa | 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Duties we owe to GOD. 


I. FPROCEED now, in the ſecond Place, to J 
the Conſideration of the Relation we ſtand " 
in to Almighty G O D. In Purſuance of this it " 
is neceſſary that I ſeriouſly conſider what is due 
to the Character of ſuch a 4 Being, as re- | 
ſulting from that Relation I ftand in to him, in G 
order that I may be happy in Him ; or, which is 
the ſame Thing, I muſt enquire what thoſe Du- . 
ties are which I owe to that All-wiſe, Almighty, I: 
moſt. juſt and benevolent Being, from whom! — 
derive, and on whom I depend. Theſe Duties a 


2& when diſcovered and performed, with Integrity x 
| of Heart, are called the Divine Virtues, and are er 
comprehended under the general Name Pich; 5. 
and without the faithful Performance of them, I Th: 
| ſhall rob Him of his juſt Due, in not conducting * 
towards Him, as being what He is; and at the 15 
ſame time I ſhall rob myſelf of the greateſt Hap- al 
pineſs, as he is my chief Good. | uill 
II. FURTHER, as GOD is a Being of al WF - 
poſſible Perfection and Excellency ; as He is the c / 
great Creator, Preſerver and Governor of theWorld * 
on whom I intirely depend for my Being, for all chief 
my Enjoyments here, and all my Hopes to all Eter- at 
nity, and to whom I am accountable for all that I hg I 


I think, ſpeak and do *; it is therefore my indi- N i be 
penſible Duty in general, to own and acknowlege ktent 
Him as ſuch, to live under a deep, a ferious and my w. 


* Part I. Chap. 2. Sect. XIX. 
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habitual Senſe of my Dependence on Him, to 
believe in Him, and faithfully endeavour to obey 
and pleaſe Him in all my Behaviour. 
This Duty is called the Knewlege or Actnotolege- 
nent of GO, and Faith or Faithfulneſs to Him; 
and ſtands in Oppoſition to the Ig norance or Neglect 
of Him, and Di/regard to his Authority and Go- 
rernment, or in general what is called Atheiſm 
and Unbelief. ' e 159/10 res Fogg) 
III. FukTHER ſtill, when I conſider that 
GOD is a Being of infinite Perfection and Ex- 
cellency, the Source of all Beauty, Order, and 
Harmony, and therefore infinitely amiable in 
Himſelf ; when I regard Him as the univerſal 
Parent- mind, the beneficent Father of Spirits, 
continually doing Good, and accordingly, as a 
tender Parent, unſpeakably kind to me, and pro- 
viding every Thing needful for my Subſiſtence 
and Well- being, — nor for mine alone, but for 
That of all the World; and when I reflect that, 
from what He is and has hitherto done for me, 
| have all poſhble Reaſon to believe, if I faith- 
fully endeavour to reſemble and pleaſe Him, He 
will not fail to make me as happy as my Capa-- 
city will admit of *, even thro” all Eternity; —I 
ſay, from all theſe Conſiderations, I muſt account 
t my Duty to love and delight in Him as my 
chief Good, to acknowlege his Bounty and Be- 
reficence with unceaſing Thankfulneſs, to prefer 
his Service above all Things, and, in a Word, 
to be wholly devoted to him, both in the ſincere 
latentions of my Heart and in the Conduct of 
my whole Life. 8 gs 


This 


„ Ibid. and Chip. z. dea. XVI. XVII. XX. 
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This Duty is called Love and Gratitude to 
80D, in Oppoſition to all Ingratitude and Ha- 

tred or Auerſian to Him and His Service. | 
IV. AGain, ſince GO is infinitely. ſuffi- 
cient to all the Purpoſes of my Happineſs; ſince 
He has infinite Wiſdom to direct, Power 
to enable, and Goodneſs to incline Him to 
aſſiſt me: in the Niſcharge of all my Duties, to 
ſupport me under all Difficulties, to keep me from 


{ 
whatſoever-may:hinder-or interrupt my Well be. i | 
ing, and to ſecure to me every Thing that is re- a 

_ quifite to my Happineſs; it muſt therefore be my 4 
Duty to confide in Him intirely, in the Way of g 
Hell-doing,; with a ſecure Acquiz/cence in His All- | 
wiſe and All-powerful Goodneſs, which, in one 
Word; is His All-fuffciency. — © | f 

This Duty is called Tru/t or Confidencein GOD, i 


A. . 6 5 | f 
in Oppoſition to all Diſtriſi 8 +] i 


V. An». for as much as GO 


nitely benevolent, wife and powerful, and can- 5 
not but know what is beſt for me infinitely bet- * 
ter than I do myſelf; as He cannot be miſled or at 
controuled in any -Diſpofitions He is pleaſed to f 
make concerning me, and will not fail to bring Good oh 


out of Evil, or make Evil ſubſervient to Good, 
always bringing about the beſt Ends by the fitteſt \ 
Means; and farther, as he cannot fail to conſult 


the beſt Good in the Whole, in all His Com- 700 
mands and Diſpenſations, in every Thing He int 
requires me to do or ſuffer *; it muſt therefore be 2 


my Duty to be entirely re/igned to Him, to ſul- ral 
mit to His Orders and Allotments, and to have tel 


V Ibid. and Chap. 2. Sect. XXIV. XXV. 
_— 


1 

This is the Huty of Sebmiſtam and Refignation 
to GOD, in Oppoſition to all Mur mur ing, Un- 
tnoardneſs, and Rebellin. 
VI. Fokrttekmont, a3 GOD is the in- 
comprehenfibly great and tfetnehdous mbtal Go- 


vernor of the World; as there is nothing that I 


ſubſetvient to my beſt Good, if I faithfully ef 

deavour to obey and pleaſe Him; and as on th 

other Hand, I cannot but expect the ſeveteft Pu- 
niſhmertts from His Diſpleafure and Juſtice, if I 
live in Oppoſition to His Will, who is conſtant- 
ly preſent with me, ſees all the Lempers of my 
Heart, w' the Actions of my Life, and will, 
in a little Tinie'call me to Account for them *; 
it muſt” therefore be my Duty always to ſtand in 
Aw of Him; to think and peak of Him in the 
moſt rede rend Manner; to ſet Him ever before me, 
as a Witnels and Spectatot of all my Behaviour; 


may not hope frett'His Goodneſs, that is really 
8 


and to be above all Things concerned not to diſ- 


pleaſe him, nay 


even folicitouſly careful to ap- 


prove myſef to Him in all that Td. 


This Duty is called Reverence, or the Fear of 
GOD, in Oppoſticn'ts all Irreverence and Diſ- 
regard towards Him. ; | 

VII. FoxTatx ſtill, ſince GOD is Himſelf 
infinitely Holy, True, Juſt and Good, and con- 
ſequently the great Pattern and Standard of all mo- 
ral Perfection; ſince it is evident, from the in- 
telligent, free, active Nature, that He hath given 
me, that I am capable of ſome good Degree of 


* Part I. Chap. 2 Sect. XIX. | 
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my Wilk always, as far as poffible, united with. 
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| | ( 

| Reſemblance or Likeneſs to Him; and ſince by 4 
how much the more I reſemble Him, by fo much 5 

the more perfect and happy I ſhall certainly be *; ; 
—[ muſt therefore think it my Duty to be as %% 
Him as ever I can, in all my Tempers and De- 
portment; Holy as He is Hoh, Righteous as He I 
is Righteous, True and Faithful, Kind and Mar- 
crful as He is. * | 
This Duty is called the /mtation of GO D, 
in Oppoſition to Unheline/s, or being unlile to 


VIII. Laſth, Sincs GOD is that Being 
from whom we receive all that we enjoy, and on 
whom we depend for all that we want both for 
Time and Eternity +; ſince it is fit and right in 
itſelf that we own him to be what he is, and of 
great Advantage to us that we live under a deep 
and habitual Senſe of this our Dependence upon 
him, and our Obligations to him; and ſince 
Gratitude requires our juſt Acknowlegement of 
theſe Obligations; — it muſt therefore be our 
| bounden Duty, for all theſe good Purpoſes, and 
| For the improving us in every Virtue, to pray to 
Him for all that we want, and breathe up our moſt 
grateful Praiſes to Him every Day that we live, 
for every Thing that we receive. If we neglect 
ſo to do, we live a moſt unnatural and brutiſh 
Life. But becauſe we cannot do this with any 
Meaning, without that Love, Truſt, Reſigna- 
tion, Reverence and Imitation, which I have 
demonſtrated to be our Duties towards him ; 
therefore theſe Tempers and Diſpoſitions muſt 


K K 
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ever be ſuppoſed to attend all our Prayers and 
Praiſes, which are comprehended under the gene- 
; ral Name of Dev-tion. or the Worſpip of GO, 


e in Oppoſition to all Prefanenefs, [rre/igion, Su- 
4 terſiition and Idolatry. - 

e IX. Anp inaſmuch as Mankind thus depend 
* upon G O D, and receive innumerable Favours 


from Him, not only in their ſingle, but alſo in 
, their ſocial Capacity; and as being all Children, 


0 of the ſame common Parent, it is peculiarly fit 
that we ſhould, not only ſeverally, but jointly as 
8 Brethren, pay our common Homage, and teſtify 
n our grateful Senſe of our common Dependence 
Tr and Obligations; and further, as our joint Per- 
n formance of this Duty does open Honour to Him 
of in the World, and hath, at the ſame time, a na- 
tural Tendency the more ardently to affect our 
n Hearts with Devotion to Him, as well as to unite 
ce us the more ſtrongly in mutual Benevolence one 
of towards another lt is therefore fit, right, and 
UT or baunden Duty, to worſhip G O D, not only 
id ſeverally, but alſo jointly, in our Families and in 
0 public Communities, upon ſuch ſtated *eaſons, and 
ft in ſuch Forms, Geſtures, and other Circum- 
e, ſtances, as are generally agreed upon to be moſt 
: Wage of Reverence, Duty and Devotion to 
im. 5 
1 This is the great Duty of prblic Morſbip; to 
a- the honourable Support of which, we ought, 
ve therefore, both for GO D's Sake and our own, 
F jointly and liberally to contribute. And thus 


much for our Duty towards GOD, 
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Of the Duties which we owe to our Fellow 
Creatures, or to thoſe of our own Species 
ang Society in general, and to our Rela- 

tives in particular. 1 . 


I. TPROckED now, in the third Place, to the 
. Conſideration of the Relation we ſtand in 


one to another. In Purſuance of this, it is ne- 


ceflary that J ſeriouſly. conſider what is due to the 


ſocial Character as reſulting from that Relation; 


or what thoſe Duties are which I owe to my Fel- 
low Creatures, eſpecially thoſe of my own Spe- 


cies. Theſe Duties, as already obſerved, are 


called Social Virtues, and are comprehended un- 


der the general Term, Benevo.ence, of which 
they are ſo many Branches; and they conſiſt in 


genera), in treating or behaving towards others 
as being what they and are, that I may be happy 
in them, and they in me. EP 
II. Now ſince, as Þ have obſerve'd above®, being 
furniſhed with Reaſon, Speech, and ſocial Aﬀec- 
tions, we are evidently made for Society; ſince 


alſo we are placed, by the Condition of our Na- 
ture, not only in a State of Dependence on Al- 


mighty GOD, our common Heavenly Parent, 
but alſo in a State of mutual Dependence on each 


other for our Well- being and Happineſs, (for in 
many Caſes we cannot well ſubſiſt without each 
| Others Help, and by the good or ill Uſe of our 


* part I. Chap. 1. Sec. XIII. 
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Powers, we are capable of being either very uſe- 
ful, or very miſchievous to each other); and 


ſince, by the Powers of Reflection and Reaſoning, 


we are enabled to place ourſelves in each other's 
tead, and to make a Judgment from what we 


ſeel in ourſelves, how we ſhould wiſh to be uſed by 


others, and to diſcover what is heſt in the Whole, 
for our common Safety and mutual Advan- 


tage *;—l ſay, ſince all theſe Things are ſo, it ig 
- manifeſt that it muſt in general be our Duty to 


conſider ourſelves to be ſo ſituated and related, as 
in Fact we are; and hence to cultivate a hearty 
good Will one towards another as Brethren; to 
do nothing hurtful, and all the Good we can to 
each other; to enter into Combinations and Com- 
pacts for promoting our common Intereſt and 
Safety; to reſign every one his own private Ad- 
vantage to that of the Community, in which his 
own is beſt ſecured; to make the common Good 
the Standard by which to judge of his own Duty 
and Intereſt, and to be inflexibly governed by it. 
Such, in general, is the Diſpoſition of Benevo- 
lence, which taking its Riſe in the firſt Connecti- 
ons of Individuals, ſpreads thro* the whole ſocial 


Syſtem, ifluing in, and ſtrongly prompting to 


public Virtue, the Love of our Country, and 


our Species, in Oppoſition to every Thing that 


implies Malevolence, Selfiſhneſs, and that mean 


Contrattion of Spirit which centers every Aim in 


private Intereſt. | . Are 2/95 

IH. Bor to be more particular in the ſeveral 
Branches of this Virtue, let us go on, riſin 
from the loweſt to thehigheſt. Firſt then, as 


*Introd. Sect. XVII. 
L4 have 
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have ſeveral Things which I call my own, to 
which I have a Kigbt, being poſſeſſed of them 
either by the free Gift of God, or by my own 
Activity and Induſtry, with his Blefling ; as 
J find ſuch Things are greatly uſeful to my 
Comfort and Well-being, and fee] a great 


Pleaſure in the unmoleſted Enjoyment of them, 


and Trouble in being deprived of them; and 


as, when I am moleited or deprived: of them 
by any One, without having juſtly forfeit- 
ed them by my own Miſconduct, 1 feel a 


ſtrong Senſe of Injury, and muſt therefore by 


Reflection conclude, that every other Perſon hath 
the ſame Senſe of Injury in the like Caſe as I have; 
it muſt therefore be my Duty, and the firſt Dic- 
tate of Benevelence, not to do Injury to others in 
any Reſpect, whether it relates to their Souls, 
Bodies, Names or Eſtates, &c. eſpecially fince 
I would wiſh to ſufter no injury from them ig 
any of theſe Reſpects “k. > | 

This Diſpoſition is ca led Innocence and Inoffer- 
ſrwoen:;ſs, in Oppoſition to Injur.oujneſs and M7i/- 
chievonſi eſs. | 


IV. IN particular, ſince I know that T cannot 


endure to be hurt in my Perſon, either in Soul or 
Body ; to be robbed of my Liberty, Eſtate, Wife 


or Children; to be belied or miſrepreſented in 


my Name or Reputation; to be. deceived and 
impoſed upon, or any wiſe oppreſſed in my 
Dealings, Oc. and as I muſt conclude it to be 
wrong to treat others ill in any. of theſe, or the 
like Inſtances; ſo, on the other Hand, for the 
ſame Reaſon that I think it right, that, in Sub- 


* Part I. Chap. 1, Sc&. XVII. 
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mine, my Innocence, Life, Limbs, Liberty, 


Eſtate, Wife, Children, &c. and that they ſnould 
ſpeak nothing but the Tauth to me and of me, 
and deal equitably, fairly and faithfully with me, 
treating me in every Thing conformable to what 
I am and have ; I'muſt think it right, and my 


Duty accordingly, from the ſame Principle, to 


treat others with Equity in all theſe Reſpects, as 1 


would wiſh to be treated by them in the like Cir- 


cumſtances. | | x 
This Duty is called Juſtice, in the ſtrict Senſe 


of it, which comprehends good Example, Equity, 
Truth, Faitbfulneſs, in Oppoſition to all In- 


ſtances of Injuſtice; ſuch as, tempting to Sin, 
Murther, Maiming, Adultery, Fornication, 
ttealth, Robbery, Oppreſſion, Lying, Defama- 


ton, Unfaithfulneſs to Engagements, Cheating, 


and all Deceitfulneſs. 

V. Fox the like Reaſons, ſince I feel a great 
Delight in being well reſpected, duly eſteem'd, 
well ſpoken of, and kindly treated by athers * ; 
[muſt think it my Duty, from the ſame benevolent 
Principle, to treat others with all ſuch Diſpoſi- 
tons, Acts and Inſtances of Kindneſs and good 
Uſage, as I ſhould in my Turn, reaſonably ex- 
pect, and take Pleaſure in receiving. I muſt be 
ready to do all good Offices in my Power to others, 
whether Neighbours or Strangers, whether to 
tieir Souls or Bodies. I muſt ſay the beſt of them, 


put the kindeſt and moſt favorable Conſtruction 


lcan upon what they ſay or do, and conduct to- 


I bid. „ Part. Chap, 1. Sect. XIII. 
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ordination to the public Senſe and Intereſt (ſup-" 
poſing no Forfeiture) all Perſons ſhould allow me 
the quiet and peaceable Enjoyment of all that is. 


1 d 


and of them ; and to ſympathize wit 
their Calamities, and be ready to relieve them. 


1 EFT HIC Ss; , Pall. 
wards them with Humanity, Candor, Affabilit 
1 Act el great Solas 


under Pain and Diſtreſs in the Pity and Aſſiſtance 
of others; fo I muſt think it my Duty to have 
the like Sentiments of Campaſſion and Tender- 
neſs towards them in the like Circumſtances, 


Whether of Mind, Body, or Eſtate, and ſhould 
think I ated unnaturally, if I did not contribute 


all I could, conſiſtent with other Obligations, to 


their Comfort and Relief. Thus by reſſecting 


and conceiving ourſelves in each other's Circum- 
ſtances , our Love to ourſelves . beecomes the 


Foundation of our Love to others, and caufes us 
to take Pleaſure in their Enjoyments, and in 


communicating Pleaſure to them; to delight in 
good Offices, and in ſpeaking = to them 


them in 


All this is implied in the general Duty of Cha- 
rity, which therefore comprehends Candor, Affa- 
bility, Hoſpitality, Mercy, Tenderneſs and Be- 
neficence, in ſition to all Inſtances of Un- 


cbaritableneſt, fuch as Cenforiouſneſs, Moroſeneſs, 


Envy, HI- nature, Cruelty and Hardheartedneſs. 
I. Ix As Muck as it is manifeſt, from what 

was obſerved above, under the firſt general Head 

of the Duty we owe to Society, that it is incum- 


bent upon us to do all we can to promote the 

| Weal of our Fellow-creatures, and to have 2 

Principal Zeal for the general Good, on which 
bur particular Welfare very much depends +; and 
fince there may be ſeveral Things in our Power, 


Part I. Chap. 1. Sect. V. ; 
I Part I. Chap. 1. Sect. XIII. And Part II. 
Chap. 1. Sect. VI. | | | 

Dr ba a | above 


fully endeavouring to diſcharge 
withont intermeddling in Affairs that do not be- 
long to his Province“; I muſt therefore think it 
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above and beyond what mere Juſtice and Hum 


nity require, wherein we may be uſeful to others, 
and to the Public ;—I muſt think it my Duty, 


from the fame Principle, to be of a free and ge- 
nerous Spirit as far as I am able; to be forward 


and ready to every et xd Work, and te delight 
in doing Good, as GO D himfelf does, — 
inſoever 1 may be uſeful in promoting his Hofer, 
and the Good of Mankind : and this I ſhould de 


from a Senſe of Gratitude to him for all Tenjoy. 


This Virtue is called Zibernlity, Gtnerd/ity and 
Magni ficence, in Oppoſition to Covetoufneſs and 
Nigaralineſi, or a grudging, narrow and con- 


tracted a And for any Benefits received ei- 
ther of GOD or Man, Gratitude is due to the 


Benefactor, in Oppoſition to a ſtupid ungrateful 
Spirit, which is extremely baſe and odious. 
VII. Stxct the Peace and Quietneſs of Society, 
which are indiſpenſably neceſſary to its Happi- 
neſs, depend not only on our avoiding eve 
Thing that is injurious, and doing all that 1s 
juſt, kind and generous, but alſo upon every 


One's being of a peace-making and forgiving 


Spirit, contented in his own Station, and faith- 
the Duties of it, 


my Duty to keep within my own Sphere, mind- 
ing my own Buſineſs, and doing whatever 
belongs to my own Station. And if I have done 


any Wrong, I muſt not only repair the Injury, 


make Reſtitution, and aſk Forgiveneſs, but᷑ alfo 
be of a forgiving Spirit towards others that Have 
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wrong'd me, as I would hope Forgiveneſs of 4 
GOD whom I have much oftener offended. In | 
a Word, I muſt do all that is in my Power for 
promoting and preſerving Friendſhip, good Neigh- 
bourhood, and the Public Tranquility. | 8 
Theſe Duties are called Quietneſs, Peaceable- b 
neſs, Friendlineſs, and Forgiveneſs, in Oppoſi - 7 
tion to Ambition, Contention, Unfriendlineſs, 2 
and Irreconcileablen ess. I 
VIII. Ax /a/tly, ſince, according to the pre- ti 
ſent Condition of our Nature, various Relations b 
and Connections cannot but obtain, ſuch as 
Huſband and Wife, Parents and Children, Ma- L 
ſters and Servants, Magiſtrates and Subjects, if 
Teachers and Learners, &c. * all theſe being ne- re 
ceflary for the Subſiſtence and ſocial Happineſs of In 
our Species ;—it muſt be my Duty, which ſoever pl 
of theſe Conditions I am placed in, to behave ra 
myſelf ſuitably to it. If I am a Huſband or ih tle 
I muſt be tenderly loving, faithful and helpful. le. 
If T am a Parent, I muſt be tender of my help- pa 
_ Jeſs Off-ſpring.. I muſt do all I can to inſtruſt and den 
form both their Minds and. Manners to the beſt bed 
Advantage, and provide for them in the beſt in 
Manner I am able, conſiſtent with other Duties; Fa 
and if I am a Child, I muſt be grateful, and ten- | 
derly helpful, dutiful and obedient to my Parents, the 
from whom I derived, and on whom I depend Or, 
or have depended, when unable to help myſelf. In Ma 


this Capacity alſo I muſt ſhew a peculiar 'Tender- MW foci 
neſs and Friendſhip for my Brethren, Siſters, and our 
other Relatives. Again, if I am a AJa/ter, I Th 
muſt be juſt and kind to my Servant; and if I am thu 
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2 Servant, I muſt be dutiful, obedient and faithful 
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to my Maſter. If I am a Magi/irate, I muſt be 
zealous for the public Good, upright, faithful and 
impartial in my Adminiſtration ; and if I. am a 
Subject, I muſt be ſubmiſſive and orderly, in O- 
bedience to Law and Authority. If I am a 


Teacher, I muſt be ready and faithful to guide 


and inſt ruct; and if am a Learner, I muſt be wil- 


ling to be guided, and ready to follow the Inſtruc- 


tions that are given me, and to reward the La- 
bors of ſuch as have the Care of me. 1 

In a Word, if I am in any ſuperior Station of 
Life, I muſt be tractable and condeſcending; and 
if in an inferior Condition, I muit be modeſt, 
reſpetful and decent in all my Deportment. 
In general, in whatever Situation ol Life I am 


placed, I muſt take Care to act up to my Cha- 


racter, whatever it be; both in thoſe leſſer Socie- 
ties founded in Nature, which are called Fami. 
les; and thoſe larger Societies founded in Cam- 
paf,. whether tacit or explicit, called Civi] Ga- 


vern ments, to which all Heuor, Submiſſian and O- 


bedience are due in all Things lawful and honeſt, 


in Oppoſitition to all Inſtances of Turbulence, 


Faction and Rebellion. . | SS} 

All theſe relative Duties, in Conjunction wich 
the reſt, are indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the moral: 
Order, and the public Peace and Happineſs of 
Mankind, and terminate in that nobleſt of all 
ſocial Paſſions, the Love of our Country and of 


our Species, joined with an ardent Zeal for every 


Thing that concerns the Public Weal. And 
thus much for our Duties towards Society, 


| CHAP, 
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ſelues, and our Neighbours; I proceed now to 


for begetting, improving and perfecting in us 


to rectify what is amiſs, that we may be in a Con- 
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Of the Subordinate Duties, or Means for the 
more ready and faithful Diſcharge of the 
Duties above explained. 5 


I. TITAVNG thus deduced, from the gret 


1 Principles of Truth above demon- 
ſtrated, the principal Branches of moral Duty 
founded on them, both towards G O D, our- 


enumerate the chief of thoſe De Duties, 
which are to be performed as Means of Culture, 


thoſe moral Virtues. And this will be done in an- 
ſwer to the two laſt of thoſe great Enquiries , viz. 

V. Whether / am what I ought to be? And 
if not, 8 | | 
VI. What muſt J perform, as a Means in or- 
der to be and do what I ought, and fo in order | 
finally to anſwer the Exp of my Being? 

II. THe fir/? of thoſe two laſt Enquiries will 
put us upon the great Duty of Self-examinatizn, 
which is a Duty of very great Importance to us; 
for if we do not examine and truly now our/elves, 
and what is our real State, how ſhall we be able 


dition to give a good Account of ourſelves at laſt ! 
And as Seneca ſays, Illi mors gravis incubat,— 
gui nimis notus ammbus,—ignetus moritur ſibi. He 
dies a grievous Death indeed, —who too much 
known to others, dies—a Stranger to himſelf ! 


Hoa! 
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III. Lew this then be my e Rule in order 


to anſwer theſe laſt Queſtions, and the firſt Means 


in order to become what I ought to be ; vi. To 


inure myſelf ta a Habit of ſerious Confideration ; to 


ſuſpend Acting, till I have well weighed the Im- 


portance of Things , that I may be under Ad- 


vantage to make a wiſe Choice; and, according 


to Pythageras's Advice to his Diſciples +, to enter 
frequently into my own Heart, and take 
and exact Survey of my Life and Conduct; to 
deal faithfully with myſelf, and to endeavour to 
think of my Temper and Behaviour, as being 


what it really is, without Partiality, and without . 


Hypocriſy. | 
IV. Ap as the Knowlege of myſelf is of ſo 
great Importance, let it be the next Rule, that I 


entertain and cultivare within myſelf a due Senſe 


of the Dignity of my reaſonable, active and im- 
mortal Nature, as exhibiting a faint Image of 


the Divinity 2, and conſequently entertain a deep 
' Rewverence for it as ſuch. This would make me 


always careful to do nothing unworthy, indecent 
or miſbecoming it ; on the contrary, I ſhould be 
concerned, on all Occafions, to act the decent 


Part in Life, or what duly becomes it in all its 


Relations. Let me eſpecially have a great 
Reverence for the Senfe of my own Conſcience, 


as being the Divine Light irradiating me within, 


and the Voice of the Deity Himſelf, that fo I 
may take the utmoſt Care not to live in any 


Part 1. Chap. 1. fect. V. 

+ Carm. Aur. See Hierocles. | | 
ö * 1. Chap. 1. fect, VI, VII, VIII. and Chap. 
2. ſect. V. 1 
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Courſe whatſoever for which my own Reaſon and 


Conſcience ſhall reproach me. For, as One's 
Conſcience is properly One's Self, it is the great- 


eſt Madneſs in the World, for a Man to live at a 
perpetual Variance with himſelf ; and it is the 
frſt Point of Wiſdom, always to keep Friends 


with Ourſelves. ; | ET 


V. S$incs I depend wholly on G 2 D, who 


is ever preſent with me, the conſtant Spec- 
tator of all my Behaviour, in the inward Tem- 
per and Thoughts of my Heart as well as in all 
the outward Actions of my Life, and ſince 1 
muſt expect to give an Account of myſelf to 
Him *; it muſt be my next Rule, by the fre- 
quent Practice of Meditation and Devotion, to 
poſſeſs myſelf habitually of the moſt intimate and 
reverend Senſe of His univerſal Preſence, All ſuffi- 


ciency and Purity, as well as a moſt abaſing 


Senſe of my own: Dependence, Guilt and Impo- 
tence. Thus ſhall J become awfully careful to 


do nothing unworthy of His Preſence, his In- 
ſpection and the Relation I ſtand in to Him, and 
ſhall ſeriouſly endeavour, in. a humble Depen- 


dence upon His gracious Aſſiſtance, ſo to guard 
and diſcipline my Thoughts and AﬀeCtions, as 
well as my Words and Actions, that they may 
not be diſpleaſing to His All-ſeeing Eye, but may 


obtain His Favor and Approbation, in whoſe 
moral Character is contained all that is perfectly 


right and amiable in itſelf, and on whoſe Appro- 


bation and Friendſhip my Happineſs all depends. 
VI. IT will alſo be of very good Uſe to pro- 


mote in me every Sort of Virtue, and eſpecially 


* Part 1, Chap. 2. ſect. IX. XIX. 
5 | thoſe 
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thoſe of the ſocial Kind, to entertain a great 
Lene and Value of the Opinion and Efteem of 
Mankind, ſince even the moſt corrupt of them, 
and much more the beſt (whoſe Eſteem is highly 
to be valued) cannot but entertain a high Opini- 
on of Virtue, with Reverence and Regard for the 
virtuous Character, as well as a Contempt of the 
Vicious x. So that if I have any Deſire of either 
doing any Good to Mankind, or of enjoying any 
Good from them, it muſt deeply concern me to 
endeavour to recommend myſelf. to their good 
Opinion; and this can no otherwiſe be done, 
than by always acting the ſober, honeſt, faithful, 
generous and benevolent Part in all my Inter- 
courſe with them, which cannot fail of engaging 
an Intereſt in their Good-will, Eſteem and Con- 
dence, and muſt therefore be the wiſeſt Courſe 
| can take to anſwer all my moſt important Pur- 
poſes, with Regard to my comfortable Subſiſtence 
in this preſent Lite, as well as to qualify me for 
a better. htc Mei 03 6 IF 
VII. Ir upon a due Survey of my Temper 
and Behaviour, I find I have acted an unreaſon- 
able and vicious Part, as my own Conſcience 
will not fail to reproach me for it, ſo I cannot 
woid feeling a great deal of Uneaſineſs and Re- 
morſe upon reflecting on my Miſconduct . Now 
whenever J feel any Remorſe or Miſgivings, I 
ſhould act wiſely to be ſo far from ſtifling, as ra- 
tier to indulge thoſe Sentiments, and let them 
have their Corſe, and improve them into a truly 
contrite Grief. And if am ſorry for what is amiſs 


* Part 1. Chap. 1. ſect. XI. 
7 Part 1, Chap. 1. ſect. VI. and Chap. 3. fect. XI. 


In 
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in my Conduct, as I ought to be, I ſhall utterly 9 
hate and abhor every Vice, as being contrary to · 
GOD, and all that is right and reaſonable; nor c 
ſhall I ever be eaſy till I reform and return to my 8 
Duty, and for the Time to come be governed by 2 
my Reaſon, my Conſcience, a Senſe of Duty to A 
80 D, and every other wiſe and good Conſi- ot 
deration. And herein conſiſts the Nature of true WI P. 
Repentance and Reformation. 91 
VII. Anp if I truly repent of my paſt Miſ. WM th 
conduct, | ſhall be very watchful againit all thoſe BMI wt 
Temttations that I find myſelf expofed to, either tic 
from my own Luſts and Paſſions within, or from F 
the Solicitations of a corrupt and degenerate WM der 


World without me *. Hence, as I muſt confider WW my 
Virtue to be my greateſt Intereſt, being my true WW en 
Perfection and:Happineſs, I ſhall therefore avoid MF cen 
all ill Places and bad Company, where I am moſt WI wre 
liable to Danger, and conſider every Perſon and ver 
Thing as —— that hath a Tendency to rob Maj 
me of my Innocence, and miſlead me from ai to f. 
 Redfaſt Courſe of virtuous Behaviour. In Con- (eier 
ſequence of this I ſhall account thoſe my bet tion: 
Friends that moſt promote Virtue by their good foun 
Advice, Example, Sc. and therefore ſhall bei low 
ambitious of keeping the 36% Company, and fol- 04g 
lowing the beſt Example. X. 
IN. Bur further, in Conſequence of theſq Read 
Conſiderations, I ſhall alſo carefully obſerve whaſſſ ful, 
is my ruling Paſſion, and endeavour to make a keep 


Advantage of it to promote the Intereſt of Virtug ind 
even againſt all the Tendencies of Vice; mori feque 
eſpecially I ſhall be upon my Guard againſt tho 


“ Part 1. Chap. 1. ſect. XV. 1 
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y WW purticular Failings, that I find my on CH itu- 
0 tien is peculiarly incident; to, whether of the eon- 
r cupiſcible of iraſcible- Kind, whether thoſe of 


Wy Self- conceit, Luit,. Covetouſneſs, Intemperance,, 


1 5c, on the one Hand, or thoſe of Reſentment, 
to Anger, Impatience, Envy, Revenge, &c. on the 
ſi- other. For, indeed, there is perhaps ſcarce a 
ue Perſon to be found, but hath ſome particular Ten- 
dency towards ſome one Vice more than ano- 
ther, founded in the very Frame of his Nature, 
which adminiſters Matter and Occaſion for par- 
ticular Humiliation and continual Diſciphne*. 
X. IF I find I have any ſuch particular Ten- 
dency, and have contracted any vicious Habit by 
my Indulgence to it, I muſt inure myſelf to Self- 
denial and Mortification, till I have got the Aſ- 
cendent of it. I muſt conſider Slavery as a moſt 
wretched and abject Condition, and therefore ne- 
er content myielf, till I gain and maintain the 
Maſtery of myſelf, fo as to be at Liberty readily 
to follow the Did ates of my Reaſon and Con- 
ſcience, and to act up to the [Dignity of my ra- 
tional active Nature, and the ſeveral Connections 
founded in my Relation to G O D and my Fel- 
low Creatures. Thus ſhall 1 become what # 
cupht to be f. | | 
XI. In order that I may diſapline myſelf to a 
Readineſs in denying myſelf in Things unlaw- 
ful, and the more effectually tame, ſubdue, and 
keep under a due Regimen my untoward Luſts 
and Paſſions, it may be very fit and uſeful that K 
requently. practiſe Self-denial in Things lawful 


» Ibid, | 
Part 1. Chap, 3. ſect. XI. 


and indifferent. For, if I always accuſtom my. 


felf to go to the utmoſt Bounds of my lawful Li- 
berty, it is a Million to One but I ſhall be fre- 
quently treſpaſſing upon them; for which Reaſon 
I ſhould do well, by frequent Faſting, to deny 
myſelf ſuch Meaſures or Kinds of Food and 
Drink, &c. as might otherwiſe be lawfully in- 
dulged ; and particularly ſuch as have a peculiar 
Tendency to inflame my Luſts and Paſſions *. 
XII. I MusT, from a Senſe both of the Glory 
and Dignity of Virtue, and my Duty to Almighty 
GOD, reſolutely go into every virtuous Prac- 
tice, however difficult it may be, in which! 
| ſhall act the truly heroic and manly Part; nor 
muſt I content myſelf in any certain Pitch of 
Virtue to which I imagine myſelf to have attain- 
ed, but muſt preſs forward, and per /evere in a con- 
tinual Struggle and perpetual Warfare, through- 
out my whole Life, and be daily endeavouring to 
make all poſſible Proficiency in-V irtue, till I gain 
the utmoſt Facility and Readineſs in every virtu- 
ous Practice that the Frailty of my Nature will 
admit of T. A ET ion 
XIII. In order to this, I ſhould do well to 
conſider ſeriouſly the vaſt Importance of that in- 
eſtimable Talent, Time, of which I muſt expect 
to give an Account to the Author and Preſerver 
of my Being, as well as of all my other Talents. 
Let therefore an habitual Senſe of the Shortneſs, 
at the utmoſt, and of the extreme Uncertainty of 
my Life, be ever preſent and uppermoſt in my 
Thoughts. This will make me careful to huſ- 


® Part 2. Chap. 2. ſe. IV. 
T Part 1. Chap. 3. fea, XXI. 
bots = | band 
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band every Moment to the beſt Advantage for 
C the doing what Good I can, and for acquiring 
8 true Wiſdom and Virtue, which are Treaſures 
of the moſt ĩneſtimable Value, as being thoſe on- 
ly which can make me truly uſeful. and happy 
* here, as well as thoſe only which I can carry 
with me into the future State of my Exiſtence, 
and which alone can make me happy there— 
completely and eternally happy, when Time ſhall 
„ eo oC io. 


ry Wl XIV. Arp, I/, in order to my being the 


ty | more effectually engaged to the faithful Diſcharge 
-- WW of my Duty, in conforming to all the Laws of 
b Virtue, I muſt endeavour to keep up in my Mind 
or an habitual Senſe of their moſt weighty Sanctions, 
fg viz. The Happineſs or Miſery unavoidably at- 
''" Wl tending my Obedience or Diſobedience, both in 
wa] this and the future State. „ | 1 
8 In this preſent Life there is on the Side of Vir- 


0 mue the trueſt Enjoyment of all reaſonable Plea- 
ſures, without that Remorſe and Terror which 
iN attends thoſe that are unreaſonable and vicious, 
” Health of Body, and Peace of Mind; the 
Love, Eſteem and Confidence of Men, and the 
Approbation, Favor and Bleſſing of GOD; true 
Joy and Satisfaction in Proſperity, and ſolid Com- 
fort and Calmneſs in Adverſity ; the moſt rea- 
ſonable Proſpect of Succeſs in our Affairs here, 
and a moſt comfortable Proſpect of Happineſs 
hereafter ;—AlI theſe are the ineſtimable never- 
ailing Concomitants of Virtue, | 

XV. Tuus, if there was to be no Life after 
this, a Courſe of Virtue would be infinitely prefer- 
able to that of Vice, which is unavoidably attended 
with endleſs Miſchiefs and Perplexities, 


band Fart 1. Chap. 3. ſect. XXI. 


The 
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The Wicked are like the troubled Seu, and el. 
dom live out Half their Digs But the Ways of 
Wiſdom and'Virtiie are Jays of Pann, and 

all her Paths art Peace. Loigth of Days is in her 
Right-band, aid in her Letcband Riches and 
„„ IE 
But ther: if we look forward to the Life to 
come, there indeed a moſt glorious Proſpect opens 
and ſtretehes dowh' thro” eternal Ages. There it 
is that Virtue reaps her full Reward, and triumphs 

in the Fruit of her Works. As, on the one 

Hand, there are the moſt tremendous Puniſh- 
ments attending our Diſobedience, there being ec 
_ unavoidable Pain and exquiſite Miſery neceſſaril7 WM for 
connected with every Vice, arifiiig from the Re- St⸗ 
morfe and Reproaches of our own Minds, and wt 
the fearful Apprelienſions and diſmal Effects of MW Ex 
the divine Diſpleaſure; ſo, on the other Hand, 
there are as certain and moſt.glorious Rewards MW / 
attending a Courſe of Obedience, there being un- 
ſpeakable Pleaſure and exquiſite Happineſs ne- 
ceſſarily connected with the Practice of every 
Virtue, ariſing as well from the natural Fruits 
and Effects thereof, as from the Approbation and 
Applauſe of our own Minds, and eſpecially the 
Applauſe of Almighty GOD, and the Congratu- 
lation of ſuperior Beings, with whom we who are 
truly virtuous ſhall mingle in all the ineffable 
Delights of a heavenly Society, and, exulting in 
the everlaſting Favor and. Friendſhip of our com- 
mon LORD, ſhall raiſe ' one common Anthem of 
_ ever-growing Gratitude to Him thro” all the end- 

leſs Ages of a happy Eternity f! 
'* Sup. VI. And Part 1. Chap. 3. ſect. XI. 
+ Part 1. Chap. 3. ſect, XI. And 2, XIX. xvi 
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XVI. Ir I diligently attend to theſe Things, 
and live in the conſtant Practice of them, toge- 
ther with the daily Offices of true Devotion, 
having thereby a frequent Intercourſe with the 
great Father of Spirits and Pattern of all moral 
Perfection, which vaſtly tends to the Proficien 
of Virtue, I ſhall, at length, be fo inured to the 
Love and Practice of every Virtue, private, di- 
vine and ſocial (in the Perfection of which con- 
fiſts the higheſt Happineſs of my reaſonable and 
immortal Nature) that 1 7 at length be pre- 
red to quit this preſent Stage, and to give a. 
580 Account of myſelf to GT OD, being in 
ſome good Meaſure qualified for that perfect 
State of Virtue and conſummate” Happineſs, 
which is to be expected in the future State of my 
Exiſtence; according to that excellent Saying of 
the wiſe King; — 7h Path of the Juſi is like the 
aiming Light, which fhineth more and mire unto the © 
ferfet Day. 
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ligion or Morality, and at the ſame time not to 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Conne&ion between the Law or Reli- 
gion ef Nature and Chriſtianity. 


5 the firſt great Principles of Moral Phi- 
_ d:ſaphy, or what is called the Religion or Law of 

Nature, as being founded in the x rage GOD 
and Man, in the Relation between Him and us, 
in our Relation one to another, in Conformity 
to which conſiſts the higheſt Perfection and Hap- 

ineſs of human Nature, and which may therefore 
be called the Religion of the End“; and having alſo 
ſketched out the Chief of thoſe ſubordinate Duties 
ſubſervient thereunto, which may be called the 
Religion of the Means ;—1 ſhall now conclude, by 
giving a very ſhort Summary of revealed Religion, 
and ſhew the Connection between the former and 
CHRISTIANITY, or the Religion of the 
Mediator, which is to be conſidered as the great 
infallible Means of our Inſtruction and Reforma- 
tion, for begetting, improving and perfecting in 
us all the Virtues of an honeſt Heart, and a good 
Life, and for aſcertaining to us the Favor of 
GOD, and a bleſſed Immortality. And I hope 
it will appear that this Religion is ſo admirably 
ſubſervient to theſe Purpoſes, that it ſhould ſeem 
the greateſt Inconſiſtency imaginable for a Man 
to be a real Friend to what is called Natural Re- 


I. Ide thus given a ſhort Sketch of 


adhere firmly to the Chriſtian Syſtem. 


* Dr. Scott, P. I. . 
„ II. Fox 
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II. Fox altho' theſe great Truths and Duties 
appear thus evident and demonſtrable, in the 


Nature of Things, to any ſerious, thinking and 


conſiderate Perſon, who has had Means of In- 
formation, and Leiſure to give a proper Atten- 
tion to them; and altho“ many wiſe Men in the 
Heathen World (doubtleſs much aſſiſted in theſe 
Enquiries, by Inſtructions handed down to them 
by Tradition, from the firſt Parents and interme- 
diate Anceſtors of Mankind) have made very 
great Proficiency in theſe Speculations; - yet it 
muſt be allowed, that fo many are the Cares and 
Buſineſſes, the Pleaſures and Amuſements of this 
Life, which unavoidably engage the Attention of 
the Bulk of Mankind, that it cannot be expected 


they ſhould ever attain to the diſtinct practical 


Knowlege of them, in their preſent Condition 
without Inſtruction from above. . 


Thus an expreſs Revelation appears highly ex- 


pedient, -and indeed -extremely neceſſary, as a 
Means in order to render Men in any tolerable 
Meaſure capable of anſwering * the End of their 


| Being; eſpecially if it be conſidered, that no Phi- 
loſopher or Teacher, without a Commiſſion ſuf- 


ficiently atteſted from GO D, even if he could 
diſcover all theſe Laws of Nature, could have 
Authority to enjoin them, as being (what indeed 
they are) the Laws of O D, without which 
they would make but a ſmall Impreſſion on Man- 
kind; and if it alſo be conſidered that this would 


be the moſt direct and compendious Method of 


anſwering ſuch a Purpoſe ®, . 


* Sce Lace, L. III. C. 26, 27. 
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III. Axp indeed, conſidering that the Wir. 
dom, Power and Goodneſs of the DEITY 
are ſuch, as could not fail to enable and diſpoſe 
Him to do all that was fit and neceſſary to con- 
duct the Creatures which He had made (and 
would not deſert) to that Happineſs which was 
the End of their Being; I cannot doubt but that 
even the firſt Parents of Mankind, upon their 
firſt coming into Being, and in their'State of In- 
nocence, being then perfect Strangers to every 
Thing about them, and having every Thing to 
learn that related to their Well-being, muſt, in 


ſome Manner or other, have been taught by 


GOD himſelf, many Things relating to Food, 
Language, the Origin of "Things, Philoſophy 


and Religion, &c. (at leaſt fo much as was ne- 


ceſſary for them to begin with) in order to their 
Well-being and Happineſs. And when they had 
ſinned” againſt him, and fallen into a State of 
Mortality and Miſery, it is natural to conclude, 
from the ſame Goodneſs and Compaſſion of the 
Father of Mercies, that he would take . Pity on 
them, and teach them (what they could no 
otherwiſe know) in what Method, and upon 
what Terms, they ſhould be pardoned and re- 
ſtored to his Favor, and how they ſhould con- 
duct for the future, ſo as to be accepted by him 
and reſtored to that Immortality which they had 
loſt. 120 „ 
IV. Isay all this is reaſonably to be expected 
'from the Goodneſs of GOD. And we find the 
Fact was accordingly fo. G OD ſignified to our 
firſt Parents themſelves, after their Fall, his grand 
| Deſign of ſending a Saviour and Inſtructor into 
the World, and gave them Hopes of being again 
reconciled to his Favor. To their immediate 


Deſ- 
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Deſcendents he alſo ſhadowed forth the ſeveral 
Circumſtances of this great Work, by the Inſti- 


tution of Sacrifices, particularly of the paſchal 


Lamb at the Feaſt of the Paſſover, and by ſeveral 
Types and Emblems. In the following Ages the 
holy Prophets, by his divine Inſpiration, ex- 
plained the ſpiritual Meaning of theſe Types, &c. 
and diſcovered more and more of the grand Plan. 
Thus it appears, that from the Beginning, 


there was one uniform conſiſtent Scheme carried 


on, aiming all along at one End; namely, the 
Inſtruction and Reformation of Mankind; their 
Reſtoration to the divine Favor, and their fincere 
and perſevering Obedience to the original Law 
of their Nature, finally to iſſue in their entire 
Perfection and Happineſs. | 
V. (I.) Accordingly, after ſuch a Series of in- 
troductory Inſtitutions, 'T'ypes and Revelations, we 
have ſufficient Evidence that, when the Fulneſs of 


Time was come, this promiſed Saviour and divine In- 


AHructor made his Appearance in the World, be- 
ing no leſs than HE that made the World itſelf; 
GOD of GOD, the Brightneſs of his Father's Glo- 
ry, and the expreſs Image of his Perſon; to whom the 


Government of all Things in Heaven and Earth 
vas committed, and in whom dwelt the Fulneſs of 
the Godhead, even in his incarnate State. 


Now, as we are Sinners, it appears very fit 
that GOD ſhould in this Manner treat with us 
by a Mediator; and as we are Men, it was no 
leſs proper, that He ſhould do it by one that 
ſhould appear in our own Nature, and converſe: 
familiarly among us, that he might the better in- 
ſtruct us by his Example as well as by his Precepts. 

VI. (2.) AnD as this was fit in itſelf, ſo ac- 


cordingly it was, that in His incarnate State, 


A 2 | He 
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He abundantly proved by his Miracles, that He 


was indeed a Teacher c:me from 6 0 D; and, be- 


ing cloathed with divine Authority, He taught 
us all the great Principles of moral Truth and 
Duty, above demonſtrated, much more clearly 
than they had ever been known before, together 
with others meerly depending on Revelation and 
Inſtitution, relating to His Mediation and the 


New Covenant. All this he did in a Manner 
and Language admirably ſuited to make the 


ſtrongeſt Impreſſions upon the Minds, not 
only of the more thinking, but even of the 
general Rate and Jower Sort of the human Kind; 
enjoining theſe Truths and Duties upon us, un- 
der the moſt weighty Sanctions and affecting Con- 
ſiderations, namely, as the Will and Law of 


GOD concerning us; and at the ſame time 


ſetting us a moſt amiable Example, that we ſhould 
follow His Steps. | 


VII. (3.) Bur further, as it was very neceſſa- 
ry, that we ſhould be ſtrongly affected with a 


Senſe of the Heinouſneſs of Sin, as the moſt ef- 
fectual Means to bring us to Repentance, and at 
the ſame time have ſufficient Security for Pardon, 
upon our Repentance, it pleaſed GOD to ap- 
point that His bleſſed Son incarnate (freely ſub- 
mitting to it) ſhould die for both theſe Purpoſes ; 


namely, as a Sacrifice for the Atonement of 


our Sins, to redeem us out of the Hands of di- 
vine Juſtice, and open a Way for Mercy to take 


Place conſiſtent therewith; and alſo to make a 


ſtrong Impreſſion upon our Minds of the Greatneſs 
of our Guilt, and the Heinouſneſs of our Sins, in 
order the more effectually to induce us to repent 
of them, and for:ake them; and thus to + gen 
: | an 
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and aſcertain to us Pardon and Acceptance, up- 
on our Repentance and Reformation. This mer- 
eiful Purpoſe and Intention, as aforeſaid, He had 
exhibited from the Beginning by the Inſtitution 
of Sacrifices Thus the blefled JESUS was 
graciouſly pleaſed to ſubmit to a molt painful and 
ignominious Death for cur Sakes, mating His 

Soul an Ofering fer our Sins, as the true Antitype 
of all the ancient Sacrifices (in which He had 
been exhibited, as the Lamb flain fi om the Foun- 
dation N. the Mora ). And thereupon, in Virtue 
of the Right hereby acquired, He did, in GOD's 
Name, promiſe and aſcertain, thro' His Merits 
and Mediation, Pard n to our ſincere Repentance 
and Faith in Him, and the Acceptance of our faith- 
ful, tho' very weak Endeavours to yield a con- 
fant and perſevering Obedience to all His holy 
Laws for the Time to come. | 
VIII. (4.) Moxzover, becauſe of our great 
Weakneſs and Inability to repent, believe and 
obey, without GO D's Help, amid fo many 
' . Temptations to the contrary ; He hath alto, for 
CHRIS T's Sake, ſent His H:ly SeiRiT (by 
whom He hath always immediately exerted His 
Almighty Will and Power, in the Creation, Pre- 
ſervation and Government of the World) and 
promiſed His gracious Afi/iance to our earneſt 
Prayers and Endeavours, to enable us to with- 
ſtand the Temptations that lie in our Way, to 
mortify our Luſts and vicious Habits, and to 
comply with all the Duties. incumbent upon us. 
This divine Spirit is, accordingly ever ready to 
aſſiſt us in all our honeſt and faithful Endeavours, 
and to render them effectual for the Renovation 
of « our Souls, and enable us to. bring forth Fruits 
M 3 meet 
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ment for Re} entance, even all the Fruits of a ſincere, 
univerſal and perſevering Obedience to the Goſpel, 

IX. SINCE alſo, as Things now ſtand, we 
cannot have much elſe in View here, beſides a 
ſhort and uneertain Life, attended with many 
Calamities, and iſſuing in the Death or Diſſolu- 
tion of our Bodies; and fince we ſhould other- 
wiſe have been generally attended with much 
Darkneſs and Uncertainty about a future Life; 
CHRIST has moreover, by his Sufferings and 
Death in our Behalf, taken away the Curſe and 
Sting of cur Calamities and Diſſolution, and has 
turned them into a Bleſſing, and made them a 
Means of promoting our greateſt Good. He has 
likewite by his triumphant Reſurrection and A 
ſcenſion, opened to us the glorious Views of a 
bleſſed Immertality both in Body and Soul, and 
aſcertained to us an eternal Life of unſpeakable 
Happineſs to be beſtowed upon us, in Conſe- 
guence of our final Perſeverance in Well-doing, 
conformable to his Inſtructions. | | 

X. (6). Id the mean Time, in order to qua- 
lify us for this Happineſs, as we could not, with- 
out Inſtruction from above, be well aſſured what 
Morſhip and Service would be acceptable to GOD, 
it was very needful that CHRIST ſhould teach 
u how to:wor/hip and adore him acceptably, even 
in Stirit and in Truth, For as G OD hath been 
pleaſed to derive down all his Bleſſings and Fa- 
vours to us thro' the Mediation of his B % d Sor, 
and by the Influence of his Holy Spirit; ſo (as 
theſe Relations demand correſpondent Duties) it 
is fit, as he hath taught us,. that all our Worſhip 
. and Service, our Prayers and Praiſes, and all our 
Hopes of Acceptance, ſhould be: offered up to 


Him 


+ 9 
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Him, in Dependence on the Influence and Aſſiſt- 
ance of his Holy Spirit, and through the Merits 
and Mediation of his dear Son, as the Condition 
of their obtaining Favour and Acceptance with 
him: 5 


XI. (7) Ax p laſtly, as every Thing that con- 


cerns the Weal of Mankind is beſt promoted by 
focial Combinations; ſo G OD has by his Son 
Jesus CHRIS, the great Meſſenger of his Cove- 


nant, appointed that we ſhould jointly combine 
and unite together in promoting our Happineſs, 
which is the great End of our Being, and parti- 


cularly that we ſhould live in the conſtant Exer- 


ciſe of ſocial Religion for that Purpoſe. He has 
therefore inſtituted Baptiſm, as a Rite of our Ad- 
miſſion into this Society, to repreſent and oblige 
us to all Purity and Holineſs in Heart and Life, 
and to ſeal to us the great and precious Premiſes 
of the Covenant of Grace. He has likewife in- 


ſtituted the holy Euchari/?, as a further Means to ra- 
tify and confirm theſe Promiſes, and to keep up 


in our Minds a lively Senſe of His Sufferings and 
Death ; with a Senſe of the mighty Obligations 
we are under, from His dying Love to us, to be 
faithful to Him who died for us, and roſe again, 
and who is the great Author. and Finiſher of our 
Faith; and moreover to perſevere in Love and 
Unity, as Brethren and Fellow Members of that 
holy Community of all good Men and Angels, 


whereof he is the common Head and Lord. And 


as he would have us live in the conſtant Uſe of thefe 


Means for the promoting in us all the Virtues of 


a holy Life, which contribute to our final Hap- - 


pineſs, he hath appointed an Order of Men to ad- 
miniſter theſe ſacred Rites, to preſide in the Ex- 
| M 4 erciſe 
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erciſe of this ſocial Religion and Worſhip, and 
to explain and inculcate the Divine. Ptil-ſophy 


which he hath taught us in order toqualify and pre- 


pare us for that eternal Happineſs which he hath 
provided and aſcertained tous. Hence we ſhould 
conſider the Church and public Worſhip as the 
School of CHRIST, wherein immortal Spi- 


rits cloath'd with Fleſh,. are to be trained and 


bfed up as Candidates for eternal Glory. 

XII. Now therefore, all thoſz who do firmly 
believe all the great Truths of. this holy Religion, 
whether nt al or revealed, that is whether found- 
ed in Nature, or meerly depending on Revela- 
tion; all thoſe, who under the Influence of them, 
by #a:th look for Atſtance and Acceptance, 
only through his Mediation, and in the Method 


which he. hath preſcribed; and moreover all thoſe 


who, conformable te this holy Diſcipline of 
eri ianity, do heartily repem and forſake their 


Lins, who return to their Duty, and faithfully 


live and act in all their Behaviour, both towards 
GOD and Man, from a Senſe of Duty and 
Gratitude to GO D, their great Creator and 


Benefactor, and to JEsus CHRIST, their great 


Mediator, Law-giver and Judge, perſevering in 
their Obedience; faithful io the Death: All theſe 


I fay, are accounted true Chriſtians; and, even 


while they continue in this Life, they belong to that 


heavenly Community which-.is called His King- 


dom, whereof He is the Head, Lord and King, 


and the great Vice- gerent of G O D the Fatier. 
And after this Life, thro' the ſame Jeſus, they 

| hall be received.into his glorious Kingdom, and 

be inconceivably happy with Him for ever! — 


They ſhall fit down. with the Patriarchs and 


Worthies 
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Worthies of elder Days, together with all the 


holy Hierarchies of Heaven, —-— 


Angels and Seraphs glowing round his Throne, 
c And radiant Ranks of Eſſences unknown, | 
* To crop the Roſes of immortal Youth, 
« And drink the Fountain- head of ſacred Truth; 


To ſwim in Seas of Bliſs, to {ſtrike the String, 


And lift their Voice to their Almighty King; 
&« To loſe Eternity in grateful Lays, 


„And fill Heaven's wide Circumference with 


66: P raiſe. 
Dr. Yo oN. 
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CHAP. VII. 
T AVING in the former Chapters given a. 


brief View of thoſe Duties, divine, mo- 


ral and focal, which, when once diſcovered, 


either by Reaſon or Revelation, evidently appear 
to be founded in the Nature of Things, and the 


Relations in which we ſtand; I fhall now add a 


 PRAY ER, which, I doubt not, the Cbriſtian 


Philsſopber, from what has been ſaid above, will 
by this Time be diſpoſed and qualified to offer 
up with: Underflanding, for the divine Grace and. 


Aſſiſtance, to enable Him to practiſe what he 
has thus diſcovered as undeniably due to Himelf,. 


his Gop and his Neighbour. 


A- philoſophical * Prayer, founded en the 


Truths and Duties which are the Subject 
of the foregoing Syſtem. 


| ! ETERNAL. Source of Lifz,. 
Preparato- O n 8 
i Adureſ. «+ Light arid Leue; that permitteſt 


Tux reaſonable Creatures to open 


their Souls to THx divine Influence by Pr a VER! 


compoſe my Thoughts, raiſe my Affections, 


and grant that I may approach THy awful Pre- 
ſence 


*The Editor was of Opinion that a Prayer oa this 
Model, which might be a Summary Recapitulation of 
the foregoing Freatiſe, and alſo contain Petitions for 
the divine Aid in diſcharging the Duties diſcovered in 

it, would be of the greateſt Uſe. to the Reader. 


Hence 
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ſence with a humble Senſe of my own Indigence, 
and with worthy Apprehenſions of Tay All- ſuf- 
ficiency. As Trnov haſt given me the Means 
of knowing, in ſome Degree, the Relation be- 
tween Finite and Infinite, and haſt alſo given 
me Reafon to deduce from thence my various Du- 
ties; permit me to oy THrine almighty Grace 
and Aid, to enable Me to put theſe Duties in 
Practice: for without this I know how inſuffici- 
ent I am, by my own natural Strength, to do 
aught acceptable to THREE. ae: AY 


Hence the Prayer conſiſts of the ſame Parts of which 
the Treatiſe itſelf conſiſts; viz. Firſt, The ſpeculative 
Truths relating to God, which make the Addreſs and 
Acknowlegment of Him; and the ſpeculative Truths 
relating to Ourſelves, which make the Confefion. 
Secondly, The practical Duties that reſult from the 
ſaid Truths, which are moral, divine and ſocial. Pe- 
titions for Grace to diſcharge theſe aright make the 

titory Parts of the Prayer. But it is not meant 
however as a complete Form. For, Interceſſion, 
Thankſgiving, c. could no otherwiſe make a Part 
of it on this Plan, than by praying for the regular 
Diſcharge of them, as Duties. 


In the former Editions; tho Author had & ſhort * 


Prayer on the Model of Mr. Hoolafon's, in hi; Rel. 
of Nat. But the Editor took the Liberty to ſubſtitute 
this larger Compoſition in its ſtead, for the Reaſons 
already given, as he was impowered and requeſted to 
make what Improvements might occur to him in cor- 
recting the Preſs. This is mentioned exprefly, that 
whatever Fault is found with this Performance, which 
is the only material Alteration in the whole Book, it 
way not be charged to the Author, 
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| I. IN THE Courſe of my Rea- 


5 5 = ſearches, | what firſt of all appears to 
* „ me 5—That Thu art from Ever- 
7 laſting, to Everlaſting, completely 


Phone happy in Tyy$+LF,perfeR in Good- 
i Wy A neſs, Power and 


iſdom Tur 


Regard to Go:dne/s ſpoke Creation into Birth, 


"STE with no other View but to commu- 

nicate to finite. Natures, from that 
unbounded Ocean that flows for ever undimi- 
niſhed round thy Throne, the greateſt poſſihle Sum 
of Happineſs that ſuch Natures can be capable of 


ſharing ! THY Power governs Tay univerſal Fa- 
mily of Heaven and Earth as beſt ſuits the Ends of 


their various Natures, and Tay gracious Deſigns 


towards them] And Tay i 1/dom ſo conducts THX 


eternal Scheme, that, however it may now appear 


to TH ſhort · ſighted Creatures, it will at laſt 


unfold itfelf in a perfect conſiſtent pole, whoſe 
invariable Object has all along been the greateſt 
Good of TV whole Family; and thus open a 


new Scene to make them for ever happy in the 


Contemplation and Love of #boſe Tx boundleſs: 


Perfections. 


Tov haſt portioned. out thy Gifts and. Fa-- 
vors in various Degrees among TH Creatures. 
To me * Thou haſt given the noble Faculties 


of Reaſon and Underſtanding. Trov haſt made 


me but a little lower than the Angels, and 


erowned me with Glory, Honor and Immorta- 


lity. Tuou took'ſt me from the Womb, and 
haſt tenderly en and. ne for me to 


* Me, in the fr. yy gg 


s in the greceliog 
Treatiſe, is put for the whoie * Species. N 
„ ; h oO A; is 
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this very Moment. THy unwearied Patience 


has born with all my Failings, and Tay over- 
flowing Love has even loaded me with unde- 
ſerved Favors and Advantages.—But what Lan- 
guage can ſpeak T HEE as "6 art? Thy Gogd- 
neſs towards me riſes far above all Expreſſion, far 
above all Thought. When I had ſtrayed from 
THEE and was ſunk in Ignorance, 'Trov' thyſelf 
vouchſafed to ſpeak to me, rifing up early and ſpeak 


ing.  Trov aid'/t alſo ſend all Try Servants 


the Prophets, 1ifing up early and ſending Them. 
Laſt of all THrov ſenteſt the San of thy Boſom 


with his holy Apoſtles, to ſeize me from the 


Jaws, of merited Deſtruction ; to reftore m 


Tuined Nature to its original Dignity ; to inſtru 
me in my Duty, and guide me to. endleſs Reſt. 


How precious are T Hy Thoughts unt me, O ny 
GOD! How great is the Sum of them! if I 


ſhould count them, they are more in Number than 
Me JETT ei 1 5 1 
II. ALL „O HEAVENLY. | 
FATHER, I know Tov art; 2. Wah 
and all This I know TRHoOU haſt Mie 
done for me! But when I enquire, _ 
in the next Place, what I myſelf am, and what 
I have done in Return; alas! my Conſcience 
tells me that I have not always conſidered and 
acknowleged THEE as wan, e Tuou art. 
I have often counterworked TH gracious Pur- 
poſes towards me, and ſinned againſt Tay holy 
and equitable Laws. orgetting my. high Pre- 
| heminence of Birth, I have often perverſcly 
abuſed, or ungratefully neglected the proper U/e 


of, thoſe noble Powers with which Trov haft 


Hud 


crowned my Nature. My Iniguities have taker 


Regard to 
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Hold f me fo that ] cannot liot up. They are mare 


in Number than the Hairs of my Head; therefore 


my Heart faileth me. Yet ſtill, when I reflect 
on THy paternal Love, my Hope is in Tay 
Mercy, through the Redeemer, that Thou wilt 
hide I'av Face from my Sins, and blot cut all my 
Tranſgreſſions. In this ſacred Hope I humbly 
proftrate myfelf before Taz, fincerely confeſling 
my repeated Treſpaſſes, earneſtly imploring Tay 


| Forgiveneſs of Them, and ftedfaſtly purpoſing, 


as far as in me lies, to amend my future Con- 
duct.— Look down then, O TRHOU FIRST 
and BEST of BEIN GS! From eternal Splen- 
dors and Glories unutterable, look down with 
Compaſſion on a ſinful, but penitent, Creature 
humbled in Duſt! For Tay dear Son Jxsvus 
CHRIS T's Sake ſave me from the Conſe- 
quences of mine Iniquities. Pardon what is 
paſt, and vouchſafe me the Aid of Tay holy 
Spirit to lead me through all future Trials in the 
ſteady Exerciſe of thoſe ViRTUzs, moral, divine 
and ſocial, which, in the Courſe of my Studies, 
aſſiſted by Tay Spirit and revealed Will, I have 
diſcovered to be my DU TIEs, towards myſeſ, 

towards THEE, and towards my fell Creatures. 
I. Wirk Regard to myſelf, may 


{nd Borg I for the future practiſe the great 
4 tc, Virtue of Temperance, and preſerve 
Et: UM my Body chaſte, as the Temple of 
Philoſophy the Holy Gheſt. May I diſcipline 
- 2 i my Paſſions and regulate my Aﬀec- 
RT nd aright, that ſo I may never be 


For the ſubjected to inordinate Deſires and 
5 Far of vickent Contiftibtions of Soul, but 
ine. paß my Time in Tranquility, S- 
Tar Huttes. priety, Frugality and Induſtry, 1 
ut 
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But may I always remember that my Care is 
to reach beyond my Body to my better Part. 
Hence may 1 ſtrive above all . to improve 
the divine Faculties of Reaſon an] VUnderſtanding, 
employing them, according to Tay Deſign, as 
the Means of ſearching and knowing the 'I ruth, 
and conducting myfelf towards my true Happineſs. 
And whatever Acquiſitions of Knowlege I may, 
through Tray Aid, attain to, may I never be 

ed up, but refer all to THE E, and in all my 
Reſearches be Self- diffident, from a Senſe of the 
extreme Scantineſs of the higheſt human Attain- 
ments at beft. Yet, O my Gop! while in the 
Purſuit of true Knowlege, I abſtain from finfut 
: Pride on the one Hand, may I alſo on the other 
5 abſtain from a narrow deſpondent Undervaluing 
p of thoſe Powers Taov haſt given me, even in 
3 their preſent impaired State. For, though they 
4 are not the higheft in the Scale of Being, neither 
e are they the loweſt ; but are indeed noble when 
1 conſidered in their proper Place, and with Regard 
„ to their proper End. There is ſomething grand 


e and auguſt even in the Ruins of human Nature, 
7 which ſpeaks its almighty Autſir; and thoſe muſt 
fo grovel beneath their End, without exerting their 
yy Wenge or aſpiring at aught that is generous, 
at elevated, or greatly good, who have not a juſt 
ve Senſe of this Grandeur May I have a juſt Senſe 
of of it, and reverence my Nature, May I conſider 
ne W myſelf as TH Image, and ftrive to act up to my 
12 Dignity in the Imitation of TH divine Per- 


be fections. To diſpoſe me to do this, may I look 
nd deeply into myſelf, and frequently employ my 
Thoughts at Home, May I attentively liſten to 
50- the ſtill Voice of a well-informed n 
0 W 


_ Happineſs. 
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which is Tay Vicegerent within me. What it 
warns me not to do, may I ever ſedulouſly fly 
from, however dear; and what it dictates to be 
done, may I ever reſolutely atchieve, however 


hard.— 

„ JI. WITH Regard to THREE, 
- . O my God! may I make it the 
Pragiice of chief Aim of my Life to diſcharge 
Meine the Duties of Piety and grateful 
. Praiſe, May I always acknowlege 


is nothing that can ſatisfy the human Soul but 


THE E. When I ſtray from the Love of THREE, 
I find within myſelf a frightful Void of ſolid Hap- 


pineſs, and nought to fill it up. All my Powers 
are diſſipated with falſe Hopes and falſe Fears; 
nor can I ſupport the lingering Torment of So- 
ciety with myſelf. - But when I return to THEE, 
ſighing and thirſting after Try divine Fellow- 


ſhip, my Soul is abundantly ſatisfied,. and filled 


with inborn Tranquillity and Joy in the Holy 


Gho/?. Nought can diſturb- its Peace while it feels 


Tu Preſence, exults in Tay Favor, and, in 
all Things, quietly reſigns to THREE, who art 
infinitely wiſe to contrive, good to incline I HEE, 
and powerful to execute what 1s beſt for me in 


the Whole.—O then, may I always love and 


. obey Thx without the leaſt Murmuring or 
Diſtruſt, and. conſider whatever befals me not, 
as meant to diſcipline and prepare me for future 
May: i bear every Thing with Con- 


tentment, Fortitude and Equanimity, neither too 
much elated or dejected at aught which this Scene 


can give or take away, ſince I am not qualified 
to 


| Tk to be, what T'nov art, the 
fovereign Object of all Love; for ſurely there 
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to judge of the Tendency of Things in the whole. 
Give me a lively Faith in "Tay Promiſes, and ſave 
me from all ſrreligion and Profanation of Fay holy 
name; for Tho art the all- ſeeing Governor and 

remendous Judge of the World, and wilt not 
hold them guiltleſs who profane or neglect the 
awful Reverence of Tay glorious Attributes. — 
May I never neglect it and never forget the Men- 
Hip and grateful Praiſes which are due to THEE 
both in private and public; for I can-never be with- 
out a Prompter. All Tay Works, with unceaſing 
Voice, eccho forth Tay e ee Praiſes. The 
ſplendid Sun, with the unnumbered Orbs of Hea- 


ven, thro' the pathleſs Void, repeat their unwearied 
Circuits, that to the eee Bound of the Uni- 


verſe, they may proclaim TRE the Scourte of 


juſteſt Order and unabating Harmony. This Earth 


rolls round the varied. Seaſons of the Year, that, 
in all her Changes and Appearances, ſhe may 
fpeak THEE the Original of all Beauty : And every 
Creature that lives thereon. ſeems to anſwer its 
End and be happy, that it may pronounce ThBN 
the Parent of all Wiſdom and Goodneſs.—Shall l 


then, who am favored above them all with 


Reaſon and Voice articulate, mar the grand 


Chorus? Shall I be the only jarring String in the 


well tuned Inſtrument - the only Blot in Thy fair 


Creation? Oh, no!—ſave me, ſave me, O 


SOVEREIGN POWER! Tu u UNI- 


VERSAL GOOD! Save me from ſuch a peverſe 


ungrateful Conduct. Let not me, me alone, here 


ſo highly endowed, wander as if deaf, blind and 


dumb, in the midſt of Tay applauding Works; 


but nay I walk forth with the Morning Sun, 


and; 
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and under the Evening Sky, while my feeling 


Soul attends and my conſenting Heart beats Uni- 
ſon to the Voice of Nature, for the ſame is Tay 
Voice ſounding aloud in the Ears of the wiſe, 
Thus may I go on my Way through Life correſ. 
ponding with the general Harmony, and praiſing 
Thee for all Things—for my reaſonable Being, 
for my Preſervation, and above all for the Light 
of Tay Goſpel, and my Redemption through 
CHRIST JESsus. This is that aſtoniſhing Plan 
by which thou haſt reconciled Juſtice with Mer- 
cy. And, while all ſuperior Beings, inhabiting 
wide through Nature, make every Sphere vocal 
with Praiſes to THEE for it, let not me, ze for 
whom the wonderful Work was wrought, be the 
only reaſonable Creature that is filent about it, and 
that perceives nothing grand or auguſt init. Sooner 
Tet me forget to breathe than forget to extol 


TREE for it. May I mingle in frequent Worſhip. 


with the Hoſts of Heaven, and ſwell their ani- 
ver/al Anthem, adoring its Depth, adoring its Subli- 
mity, while oft my raptur*dHeart breaks forth in 
vocal Strains like thefe—< Bleſs JEHOVAH, 
O my Soul, and all that is within me bleſs Hts 
« holy Name! bles JEHOVAH, O ny 
& Soul, and forget not all His Benefits; who 
6 forgives all thine Iniquities, and heals all thy 
ec Tnfirmities; who redeems thy Life from De- 
ce ſtruction, and crowns Thee with loving Kind- 
& neſs and tender Mercies. For ever bleſs ] E- 
«© HOVAH, O my Soul } His Name is excel- 
c lent in all the Earth His Glory is far above 
„ the Heavens, Hr, HE only is worthy to be 
celebrated with eternal Praiſes! Pr. 


II. 


[ 
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III. Wir Regard to others, teach me an un- 
bounded Love and Benignity of Heart. Pair 
Save me from that meaneſt of all Vices, 3. 7 
x ſelfiſh unfeeling Soul, coiled up with- 7* 4 2 
in its own narrow Orb. May I conſi- 5 3 
der myſelf as related to that univerſal 4 D =_ 
Republic of Being, whoſe common ns bag 
Parent Thou art; and in a particular Manner 


feel for all my own Species, weeping the lovely Tear 


of Sympathy with thoſe that weep, and mingling 
the generous Joys of "Congratulation with thofe 
that joy.— May I conſider each Individual in 
this World as having his Infirmities and Wants; 
and let this diſpoſe: Me tenderly to bear with - 
all, and be ever ready to alleviate the Burdens 
of my fellow Exiles in our common Journey 

to the Land of Promiſe. May it be ever pre- 

fent in my Thoughts how many more deſerving 
than me mourn around in deep retired Diſtreſs, 
and drink the bitter Draught of Miſery, while 1 

abound and am glad. And may this Conſidera- 

tion induce me to do Good, and communicate 

to the utmoſt of my Power, left in the Day of final 

Retribution they ſhould be comforted, while I am 

doomed to Sorrow in my Turn. 

But, when I have done all in my Power to re- 
lieve Others, let me not think that I have acquit- 
ted myſelf of all my Duty towards them. May 
alſo aſſiſt them with my Advice, and intercede for 
them in my Prayers, that THñOU would'ſt grant 
them Reſignation and Patience, till, conſiſtent with 
the generous Purpofes of Tay moral Govern- 
ment, Tuo ſhalt be pleafed to put an End to 
their Troubles. May it be the chief Triumph of my 
Soul to ſee the World holy as well as happy, and 
eſpecially to ſee the Society, to which I more im- 

e | © mediately 
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| mediately belong, a holy and happy One, eſtabliſh- 
ed upon the everlaſting Foundation of Truth, 
N er and Peace. For this Cauſe, having 
firſt warmed my Heart with Tay Love, and ſa- 
tisfied myſelf of Thy Eternal Goodneſs, as J 
'now have done, may my Benevolence prompt 
me to lead as many of my Fellow Creatures, as [ 
can, to the ſame Temper, ſtriving to make PHEE 
more adored and Them more in Love with one 
another. But may no miſguided Zeal or Dilfe- 
rence of Sentiment induce me to the leaſt Breach 
of Charity, much leſs to the Perſecution of 
others, eſpecially thoſe who profeſs the ſame gene- 
ral Faith, and with whom I ſhould live as with 
. Brethren, ' Heirs of the ſame common Salvation, 
In general, fave me, O my Gop, from all 
Violence, Cruelty, Hard-heartedneſs, Slander, 
Covetouſneſs, Deceit, Infidelity, Moroſeneſs, 
Diſobedience, and every unſocial Diſpoſition. WU. 
May the Sovereign Love of Juſtice, my Country, I to [ 
and Mankind regulate all my ſocial Conduct, and NN s 
inſpire me with all noble Sentiments, and heroic thro” t 
Virtues. Let me give every Man his due, and (£W*” 
do to him as I with to be done to by others. all my 
To my Inſeriors, let me be condeſcending, affa- 
ble and kind; to my Equals reſpectful, mild and Our 
engaging; to my Su7eri:rs, ſubmiſſive, dutiful, 
and obedient; to my Enemies, forbearing, placa- 
ble, and forgiving; to my Friends, affectionate, 
ſincere and faithful; and, in a Word, to ALL 
Max KIND, humane, juſt and amiably courteous, 
from that inward Sweetme/s and Benignity of SOUL 
which is the Elder born of CHARIT v. 
Fe Cn. IV. Axp Now, my Gop ! grant 
dnſim.. for CHRIST's Sake, that I at leaſt 
| may ſpend my Time in the * 


* 1 
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WH ful Diſcharge of all theſe my Duties, and 2 i 


ever elſe may be ſo. And having thus 

all the Good in my Power throughout the whole 
Courſe of my Continuance in this World; having 
endeavoured to improve my better Part in all vir- 
| I fuous Habits and uſeful Knowlege in this Life, 
+ I to capacitate myſelf for Happineſs in the next, ma 

a | calmly and decently take my Departure from this 
- preſent Stage; nor let me, when I have endeavoured 
to act up to my Character in every former Scene, 
lag. under the laſt. Let me rather confront the 
king of Terrors with Chriſtian Reſolution, in the 
Hopes of being placed with the Righteous at thy 
Son's Right-hand, in that terrible Day when Hz 
ſhall come in all his Glory to judge the World; 
and in the Hopes of returning with Him thro*” 
the Gates of the new Jeruſalem, amid the Shouts 
and Congratulations of all the Heſts of Heaven, 
with them to celebrate the Praiſes of the Gop- 
HEAD in that endleſs State of unmix'd Joy, which 
is to be the Conſummation of VIRTUE and Hap- 
Nix Ess That this may be my bleſſed State, I beg 
thro' the Merits and Mediations of the ſame TH 
don Jeſus Chriſt, who has taught me to ſum up 
all my imperfect Prayers, by ſaying;— 


Our Father, Ke. 


— 


* 
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Some IMPARTIAL THOU GATS 


I : 


Concerning the SETTLEMENT of | 
BISHOPS in 
By the Author and ſome of his Brethren, | 


AMER I CA, 


8: 1B, 


TE thank you for your particular account 
of the unhappy controverſy at * * *. 
We likewiſe heartily condole with the congrega- 
tion of * **, in the loſs you tell us they have 
ſuſtained of the young gentleman who was intend- 
ed for their miniſter, in his voyage to England 
for his orders. They had been long deſtitute. 
Their expectations from him were juſtly great, 
and perhaps they will not ſoon be ſupply'd fo 
much to the ſatisfaction of all ſides. 
Your obſervation is too Juſt, that the church 


of England, in America, is in a very diſtreſſed 
ſtates 


RY 


*. 
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, ſtate, for want of, proper diſcipline and a regular 
Epiſcopate, | It has been long obſerved and las. 
mented. in vain, by every friend to genuine reli- 
gion and piety; and we hope you'll embrace 
any opportunity that may offer of ſetting this 

matter in a juſt light in the land for which you 
are bound. Perhaps, now at laſh, ſome good 
may be done; for ſurely, our lamentable ſitua 
tion deſerves the moſt ſerious attention. 

Not to ſpeak of the laity of the epiſcopal perſi ua- 
fon, who are under no check from church difci- 
pline, it is impoſſible but, amongſt the clergy them 5 
1. ſelves, who are a large number of men, left in a 
: great meaſure. to their own diſcretion, ſome need- 

leſs controverſies. and imprudences of behaviour, 
not to ſay worſe, muſt happen and continue, to the 
great hindrance of religion, and ſcandal of the 
nt church. Now againſt theſe there is no effectual 
* WU remedy, but the authority and viſitation of a 
a- biſhop; for it is found, that the power delegated. 
we to commiſſaries is inſufficient for this good purpoſe. 
d- But further, tho? it is obſerved, that men born 
nd and bred in America often make the beſt clergy 
te. | there, owing, perhaps, partly to their being ac- 
at, quainted with the genius of the people, and part- 
ſol ly to their knowing before-hand what fort of 
livings they are to expect, ſo as not to be ſoured 
rch with any diſappointments, as is ſometimes the caſe 
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of thoſe who come from home with high hopesz 


yet the riſk and dread of the ſeas are great diſcou- 


ragements to the breeding up men for holy orders 


in theſe parts. 
It muſt greatly ſhock a parent's e 


to think, that after all his care to educate his 
ſon, he has but five chances to one of ever 


ſeeing him again, if he goes to England for 


his ordination. It will be of little avail to tell 
ſuch an affectionate parent, that, in the common 
courſe of things, there are a great many more 
chances in his favor, when experienee and paſt 
obſervation for a number of years tells him, that 
five of twenty-five that have gone from America 
to England for orders, have either been caſt away 
or have died of the ſmall-pox, &c. Beſides it is 
juſtly to be feared, that ſome of thoſe who eſcape 


all theſe dangers, ſhould, in time to come, ac- 
quire and carry back with them certain ſentiments _ 


and ſeemingrefinements of conduct which are not 


very winning to the ſimplicity of the vulgar in 
the country. | 


Thus, while every other religious ſociety i in 
America is a complete body, flouriſhing under 
full diſcipline and government, the church of 
England languiſhes in a diſmembered ſtate, and 
without diſcipline, becauſe without a head, or 
which is the ſame thing, at too great a diſtance to 


receive * ſuccour from bi who is her head and 
guide. 


ſtitution, far from being uſeful, are rather pre- 
judicial to her, becauſe ſhe wants that member 
with whom the chief power of rendering 
uſeful is ladged. 


For this ente the church of Englund maß loſe 


ground in America, in proportion as other per- 


ſuaſions prevail and flouriſh, And yet it highly 


concerns the peace and good government of Ame= 


rica, that ſhe ſhould at leaſt keep pace with other 


religions here, as being beſt ſuited to the genius 


of Engliſh government, and as having always 


made the mildeſt uſe of power. It is certain thats 
in proportion as epiſcopal congregations have been 


ſettled among thoſecalled Independents, their prin- 


ciples of religion have become more generous and 
catholic, and their principles of government more 
monarchical and conſtitutional. The different 
religious perſuaſions in America have been conſi- 
dered as a check to one another; and if it be juſtly 
thought that a ſudden introduction of epiſcopal 
juriſdiction, into thoſe more northern colonies 


which are chiefly in the hands of Diſlenters, 


would hurt the civil conſtitution which is there a- 
dapted to the principles of ſuch a people; ſo ſhould 
the Diſſenters on the other hand, obtain the chief 
power in the ſouthern colonies, it would as cer- 


a hurt the conſtitution of them, — | 
8 government 


— — 
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Perrimbnt is 1 8 to the ſpirit and prineiples 
of Epiſcopalians, in Whoſe - hands they now are. 
Thus if the Preſbytefians, Anabaptiſts, Dutch, 


und Germans in- America, ſhould: all unite in 
power, as has been long projected by ſome en- 


terpriſing ſpirits, under the very catholic pretence 


of having been all reformed'on the ſame Calvinift 
plan, what other power in theſe parts could ſtand 
before ſuch a formidable coalition; or how could 


the conſtitutions and peace of the ſouthern pro- 


vinces be maintained? We ſaid wnite in power, for 
this is poſſible; but it is hardly fo, that Preſbyterians 
with reformed Germans and Dutch, who all dif- 


ſer from one another, and ſplit daily into new 


ſeparations, ef] Sg the former, ſhould ever 
unite in heart. 


We know it will be kita: that all the A 
aimed at is, that they may all unite, as differing 
in nothing material, to love and ſupport one 
another with good offices, and conſider themſelves 
as one church of Chriſt. But if this is all, why 
is any perſuaſion that names the name of Chriſt to 
be excluded from ſuch a deſirable union? Why is 


it confined to Diſſenters, with German and 
Dutch proteſtants 2? Is the charity and benevolence 


of Epiſcopalians, Quakers, &c. leſs remarkable 
than that of others? Who would not with to ſee. 


-love and harmony among all Chriſtians ? Who 


 _ -qwould-not wiſh to ſee the Germans and all 


: „enen 
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vreigners ſettled in our colonies, ſo „ 
not only with Diſſenters, but with all Engliſh- 
men, as to ſpeak our language and purſue one 
Britiſh intereſt "with us? But to meddle with 
their religion is not the way to effect ſuch an union 
the way to keep them for ever at a diſtance from 
And to think of molding them exactly to the 
— of this or that American ſynod is a chimera, 
© Thoſe gentlemen then, who talk of ſuch 
a coalition, had better candidly acknowlegs 
that they do not ſo much hope to have the fo- 
reigners join with them in the ſame mode of religion 
as to have the power of leading them, and of col- 
lecting all their force to ſerve ſome favorite pur- 
poſe. And as it is not the firſt time, that thoſe 


8 4 j 
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who have but juſt eſcaped the jaws of perſecution” 
have taken the firſt opportunity to lift the rod a- 


gainſt others, ſo ſhould ever this power fall col- 
lected into ſuch hands, it would do much greater 
miſchief to the political balance and ſprings of 


government, and be the ſource of far greater 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny than has ever been appre- 

hended from a full epiſcopal: juriſdiction over all 
America, which has been very unjuſtly -ſaid to * 

aimed at in the ſettlement of biſhops here. 


It will appear from the following propoſals, 


the ſubſtance of which was ſent from England to 
ſome of the epiſcopal clergy in America, that 
nothing more is deſired by the ſettlement of 
biſhops here, but to put the church of England 


N 2 | on 
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on an equal footing,” and render her as complete 
1 church as any other in theſe parts. And how 
Teaſonable, neeeſſary and expedient this is, in a 
_ Þolitical as well as a religious light, may appear 
. rom What has been ſaid. No eccleſiaſtical tyranny 

is wiſh'd for, nor any thingthat can ip the leaſt 
Interfere with any rights, either by cuſtom, or 


cls of aſſembly now lodged in other hands, 


I. In the firſt place tis thought, two biſhops 
would be ſufficient z one for the continent 
of America, whoſe ſeat would moſt eonvenient ; 

ly be New York, on account of the healthineſh 
df the climate and its central ſituation; and the 
other for the Weſt India iſlands, whoſe chief feat 
might be Barbadoes. If ſettling ſuch-biſhops 
Mould be thought to interfere with any rights of 
the ſee of London, they might be ſuffragans to it · 
II. No coercive power over the laity is in any 


caſe deſired for ſuch biſhops, but only a power to 
regulate the behaviour of the clergy that are in 


epiſcopal orders, and to correct and puniſh them 


according to the law of the church of England, 


in caſe of miſbehaviour or negle&t of duty. To 
this there can be no objection, as it is à power 
already given to commiſſaries in thefe parts. 
III. "Probateof wills, licences for marriages, &c. 
are to be left-in the hands where they are; and 
the diſhop is to enjoy no ſhare of temporal power, 

nor 5 GPA in-the lealt with the Intereſts, au- 


" Beomess ib Aren 


| officers of ſtate. 
IV. The colonies are to be at no charge in the 
maintenance of the biſhop; nor is he to have 


dergy for ſuch epiſcopal congregations as are 
among them, and to confirm the members of the 
ſame, and inſpect into ns behaviour of thelr 
clergy. 

Theſe n ene power than every other 


American church enjoys (whether lodged in an- 
or in twenty hands matters not). They are powers 


too fo eſſential to the conſtitution of a church, 
that there can be none without them. No one 
then can reaſonably oppoſe the ſettlement of 
biſhops in America, under the foregoing reftric- 


tions, but ſuch as with to ſes Epiſtopacy entirely 


rooted out of theſe parts. And how detrimental 
this would be to the political balance of Americas 
to the conſtitution of the epiſcopal governments 
here, and to the ſpreading the knowlege of 
Chriſt over the dark parts of the earth, is mani- 
feſt on the leaſt cool reflection. The very ſpirit 


olf religion and the civil harmony of Americaſeem- 
to depend on laying the church of England under 
the ſame advantages with other religious ſocieties 


here. Thus, whatever ground is gained or loft 


by her or them, will be gained or loft only by 


fair means and a. noble emulation to excel each 


other 
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ater and dignity of anne, of” ay other 


nny other authority in places where the govern- _ 
ment is in the hands of Diſſenters, but to ordain 
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other in every thing that is winning in the impars 
tial judgment of the good. And while they are all 
thus in a healthy and complete ſtate, whatever 
advantages may be gained by any particular de- 
nomination, they will be ſo flow and impercepti- 


ble as not to hurt the civil government, but in 


the ſame flow and imperceptible manner to adapt 
it to ſuch changes and to the genius of that religious 
denomination that thus gradually gains ground, 
Surely it cannot be thought, that the ſettling 
biſhops in Britiſh America has the leaſt tendency 
to make her too conſiderable, or raiſe her too faſt 
from her infant ſtate. If it ſhall have any in- 
fluence at all on civil matters, which by this plan 
muſt be very ſmall, it muſt rather be the contrary 
way. Such biſhops will owe their advancement to 
his majeſty. They will have but ſmall revenues, and 
may hope for greater promotions at home. Thus, 
with what ever influence they have, they will 
from gratitude, inclination, and intereſt, go all 
reaſonable lengths to ſupport his majeſty's and the 
Britiſh intereſt in the colonies. 
V. Having thus removed every objection that 
can be formed againſt this good work, it is to be 
hoped, it will no longer meet with any obſtruction 
from any perſon that conſiders the foregoing 
powerful reaſons for it, with many more that 
might be added But if the happineſs, which the 
execution of it would, in th iſſue, undoubtedly give 


5 to millions, ſhould, for reaſons of ſtate which we 


dare 


dare not gueſs at, be left for the 2 of 3 3 
times; it may, in the mean while, be a great re- 
lief to the diſtreſſed ſtate of the church and reli- 
gion, to engage and commiſſion one or other of 


the youngeſt and ableſt biſhops of the ſmaller 


dioceſes, to viſit America at leaſt once in ſeven 
years. ouch a biſhop might ſpend one or two 


years in theſe parts, in order to ordain clergy, 
give confirmation to thoſe that deſire it, and per- 


form the other parts of his office in the viſitation 


of as many of the clergy as ; poſſible ; duty being 
done for him · by ſome neighbouring biſhop during 
his abſence, 


* 


1 Ihe are, &c. 
July 13th, 1753. | 


THE END. 
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